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To  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  AssemUy: 

Your  Interim  Committee  on  Criminal  Procedure,  in  accordance  with  your 
instructions,  herewith  respectfully  submits  a  progress  report  on  the  deterrent 
effects  of  criminal  sanctions,  a  study  being  conducted  by  the  committee  m 
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W.  Craig  Biddle,  Chairman 


PREFACE 

The  Assembly  Committee  on  Criminal  Procedure  has  always  been  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  crime  problem  in  the  State  of  California.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  intelligent  deliberation  and  legislation  regarding  this  vexing  problem  is 
extremely  difficult  because  much  information  is  lacking. 

During  the  1967  Regular  Session,  the  committee  undertook  an  examination 
of  the  effectiveness  of  current  criminal  penalties  in  the  deterrence  and  control 
of  crime  as  well  as  an  exploration  of  possible  alternative  methods  to  accomplish 
this  same  goal. 

This  examination — known  officially  as  the  deterrent  effects  of  criminal  sanc- 
tions— will  not  be  completed  before  the  summer  of  1969.  Our  accomplishments, 
however,  have  been  considerable,  and  the  committee  is  well  on  its  way  to 
gathering  unique  and  heretofore  unknown  information.  To  this  extent,  the 
committee's  efforts  will  have  considerable  impact  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
Legislative  recommendations  will  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  full  study. 

Members  of  the  committee  wish  to  express  gratitude  to  those  who  participated 
in  the  work  during  sessions  and  interim,  and  who  provided  valuable  assistance 
in  the  gathering  of  material  for  our  studies.  The  committee  would  like  to  give 
special  acknowledgement  to  Dr.  Dorothy  Miller  of  Social  Psychiatric  Research 
Associates  and  the  Assembly  Office  of  Research  staff,  who  served  as  special 
consultants  to  the  committee  for  this  study. 
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INTRODUCTION 


lie  diiSeult  problem  of  crime  has  perplexed  Mem- 

of  the  Legislature  and  the  general  public  for 
y  years.  Because  of  the  increasing  concern  given 
issue  by  all  members  of  our  society,  the  Assembly 
imittee  on  Criminal  Procedure  began  to  examine 
s  in  which  more  information  and  knowledge  could 
>btained  in  order  to  cope  realistically  with  this 
jlem. 

e  basic  concern  was  to  learn  more  about  the 
re  issue  of  deterrence  and  prevention.  The  tradi- 
al  role  of  the  Legislature  in  combating  crime  has 
.  to  increase  the  penalty  for  first  one  crime  and 

another.  Members  of  the  committee  noted,  how- 
,  that  this  did  not  alwa.ys  produce  the  desired 
t.  The  prime  example — which  served  to  bring  the 
3lem  into  focus — was  that  of  marijuana.  In  1961 
Legislature  substantially  increased  the  penalties 
possession,  yet  since  that  time  its  expanded  use, 
ticularly  among  juveniles,  has  continued  at  an 
losive  rate.  What  the  Legislature  had  done  seemed 
lly  ineffective. 

nder  the  direction  of  its  chairman,  W.  Craig 
die,  the  committee  determined  that  a  major  study 
he  existing  penalty  structure  and  possible  alterna- 

should  be  undertaken.  This  was  begun  in  the 
ing  of  1967  using  both  outside  consultants  and 
f  from  the  Assembly  Office  of  Research, 
t  was  decided  that  the  study  would  be  divided  into 
e  parts:  (1)  a  survey  of  public  knowledge  of 
ninal  penalties;  (2)  an  examination  of  the  effec- 
ness  of  tlie  present  adult  correction  system;  and, 
an  examination  of  alternatives  to  the  policy  of 
ainal  penalties. 

OWLEDGE  SURVEY 

u  order  to  examine  the  deterrent  effect  of  increas- 
penalties  for  various  crimes,  it  was  decided  to 
I  out  exactly  how  knowledgeable  the  general  public 
nd  selected  groups  within  it — was  about  specific 
alties.  It  was  felt  that  if  a  deterrent  is  to  be  effec- 
',  then  a  potential  criminal  must  know  wliich  penal- 
go  with  which  crimes — knowledge  essential  in  the 
cess  of  weighing  consequences.  The  findings  of  this 
dy  are  presented  in  full  in  part  one  page  12. 


IMES  AND  PENALTIES 

,'his  report  examines  the  effectiveness  of  Califor- 
's  penalties  and  correctional  programs  for  adult 
nders.  Many  persons  have  assumed  that  long 
son  sentences  gave  greater  protection  to  society  as 
1  as  deterring  persons  from  committing  criminal 
3.  The  knowledge  survey  indicated,  however,  that 
lit  prison  inmates  had  the  highest  degree  of  knowl- 
re  of  penalties,  yet  at  least  half  had  not  been  re- 
ained  in  their  actions  because  of  this  knowledge, 
furthermore,  it  was  known  that  California  ranked 
h  among  all  states  in  the  length  of  time  it  held 
iple  in  pri.son — almo.st  10  months  longer  than  the 


national  average.  Yet  our  crime  rate  is  liigher  and 
as  many  men  fail  on  parole  here  as  in  other  states 
where  prison  time  was  considerably  less. 

This  report — "Crime  and  Penalties  in  California" 
— completed  by  the  Assembly  Office  of  Research  for 
the  committee,  sought  to  determine  several  factors: 

(a)  Does  the  longer  prison  term  deter  criminal 
acts  and  provide  an  added  margin  of  public 

safety  ? 

(b)  Do  our  prisons  assist  inmates  in  becoming  pro- 
ductive members  of  the  community  upon  their 
release  ? 

(c)  Because  there  are  not  unlimited  funds  for  cor- 
rection— and  the  increasing  population  can 
only  mean  increasing  cost — are  there  less 
costly  but  more  effective  alternatives  to  a  pro- 
gram of  long  prison  sentences,  particularly  for 
the  less  serious,  nonviolent  offenders? 

This  report  has  answered  those  and  other  questions. 
It  is  presented  in  full  as  part  two  page  25. 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

The  third  part  of  the  committee's  study  assumes 
a  different  form  and  direction  from  the  previous  two. 

Criminal  penalties  cannot  by  themselves  control 
crime.  Some  meinbers  of  our  society  are  too  impulsive, 
criminally  oriented  or  disturbed  to  be  constrained  by 
such  means.  The  committee  therefore  felt  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  find  ways  of  making  selected 
crimes  more  difficult  to  commit.  "While  such  an  ap- 
proach will  probably  be  less  effective  in  the  area  of 
violent  crimes  (crimes  of  passion),  it  may  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  those  crimes  involving  prop- 
erty— burglary,  robbery,  auto  theft,  forgery  and  theft. 
Some  experimentation  among  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies is  taking  place,  but  it  is  only  in  the  beginning 
stages. 

A  part  of  this  project  involves  obtaining  a  much 
more  refined  picture  of  the  crimes  that  are  taking 
place  each  year  in  California.  For  example,  there 
were  234,500  burglaries  committed  in  California  in 
1966,  but  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  were 
committed  by  an  organized  group  and  how  many 
were  minor  thefts  from  an  unlocked  garage.  Or,  how 
many  aggravated  assaults  were  the  result  of  drunken 
bar  brawls  versus  how  many  were  attacks  from  dark 
alleys.  Neither  intelligent  legislation  or  law  enforce- 
ment resource  allocation  can  take  place  until  this 
type  of  information  is  available. 

The  format  of  the  third  phase  project  is  that  of  a 
request  for  proposal.  The  committee  has  submitted 
this  project  to  various  research  firms  throughout  the 
state  in  order  to  select  the  most  competent  firm  at 
the  most  reasonable  price  to  gather  the  necessary  in- 
formation. It  is  hoped  the  project  will  be  completed 
by  the  summer  of  1969.  The  request  for  proposal  is 
contained  in  full  in  part  three  page  65. 
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PUBLIC  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES: 
A  RESEARCH  REPORT 

Social  Psychiatry  Research  Associates 


INTRODUCTION 

In  every  organized  society  in  the  world,  the  problem 
of  illegal  or  harmful  acts  perpetrated  by  one  man 
upon  others  has  presented  a  control  problem.  Every 
type  of  punishment,  from  banishment  to  death,  from 
incarceration  to  maiming,  has  been  tried.  The  current 
rising  incidence  of  crime  seems  related  to  factors  other 
than  the  deterrent  power  of  punishment,  no  matter 
how  severe  or  cruel  it  may  be.  However,  retaliation 
and  revenge  against  a  wrongdoer  has  a  morality  older 
than  recorded  history.  Indeed  the  course  of  civiliza- 
tion might  be  traced  in  terms  of  its  treatment  of,  and 
attitude  toward,  its  deviant  members.  Further,  a  man 
is  believed  to  be  accountable  for  his  acts,  and  a  pen- 
alty is  the  sanction  that  supports  accountability. 

In  this  humane  age,  Californians  recognize  the  fu- 
tility of  retribution  and  seek  to  rehabilitate  rather 
than  to  retaliate.  We  call  our  prison  system  a  correc- 
tion and  or  rehabilitative  unit;  we  assign  indetermi- 
nate sentences  so  that  a  criminal  might  be  freed  when 
he  is  rehabilitated  rather  than  when  he  has  served  a 
specific  time  period  behind  bars. 

Yet  all  of  this  has  developed  from  an  older  philoso- 
phy of  penalty,  of  punishment,  and  of  incarceration. 
Thus,  we  convict,  institutionalize  and  attempt  to  re- 
construct a  person  at  the  same  time.  Such  conflictual 
ends  produce  disappointing  results. 

Most  experts  maintain  that  increasing  penalties 
have  no  effect  upon  decreasing  crime,  but  that  elH- 
ciency  of  law  enforcement,  of  the  certainty  of  being 
"caught"  is  the  strongest  deterrent  to  crime.  Audi- 
tors, for  example,  try  to  develop  systems  which  make 
embezzlement  difficult  to  carry  out  and  to  set  up  con- 
trols which  lead  to  certainty  of  detection.  Banks  do 
not  rely  solely  upon  legal  sanctions  to  protect  them 
against  embezzlers,  but  develop  efficient  control  and 
detection  systems. 

As  "we  have  moved  from  rural  to  urban  society, 
many  of  the  informal  social  control  and  detection 
systems  have  broken  down.  Strangers  are  not  good 
order-keepers.  As  urbanization  increases,  crime  in- 
creases. As  crime  increases,  many  people  suggest  in- 
creasing penalties.  Very  few  would  suggest  decreasing 
urbanization. 

In  tlie  face  of  the  rising  incidence  of  crime,  numer- 
ous measures  have  been  enacted  by  legislative  bodies 
in  an  attempt  to  impede  the  runaway  rise  of  unlaw- 
fulness. Wliile  it  can  be  argued  that  the  existence  of 
penalties  may  in  fact  deter  some  crime,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  increasing  of  already  existing  penalties  has 
an  equally  increasing  deterrent  effect.  A  traditional 
response  to  an  increase  in  crime  has  been  to  increase 


penalties  to  deter  increased  criminal  activity 
such  an  increase  in  penalties  does,  in  fact,  deter  er 
however,  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

In  order  to  examine  the  deterring  effect  of  inereai 
penalties,  a  potential  criminal  must  be  viewed  as  co 
siclering  the  penalt^y  for  the  crime  prior  to  committii 
the  unlawful  deed — to  weigh  the  consequences,  as; 
were.  Theoretically,  then  a  crime  would  occur  oij 
if  the  possible  gain  from  the  commission  of  the  crif 
exceeded  the  penalty  for  that  crime.  Illustrative 
the  reason  for  increasing  i^enalties  for  a  crime  agaii 
persons  or  property  is  the  following  cousideratioi 
potential  lawbreaker  would  give  the  situation:  "T1 
penalty  for  forgery  is  one  (1)  year,  which  really 
not  a  very  long  time.  Therefore,  I  will  chance  1 
penalty  and  forge  a  $1,000  check.  If,  however, 
penalty  for  forgery  were  five  (5)  years,  which  rea! 
is  a  very  long  time,  I  would  not  chance  that  penal 
for  the  gain  of  $1,000."  This  kind  of  thinking  woij 
constitute  the  rationale  for  a  recommendation  to  ! 
crease  the  penalty  for  forgerj'. 

However,  if  a  deterrent  is  to  be  effective,  it  folio 
then  that  a  potential  criminal  must  know  which  p( 
alties  go  with  which  crimes — knowledge  essential 
the  process  of  weighing  consequences.  The  foregoi 
conclusion,  if  acceptable,  prompts  the  queries:  Hi 
knowledgeable  are  criminals,  potential  criminals  a- 
law-abiding  citizens  on  the  subject  of  crime  and  p%{ 
ishmentP  Would  those  persons  with  the  greatest  knoi 
edge  about  a  crime — which  is  to  say  those  persons  w 
know  specific  penalty — be  the  least  likely  to  comn 
a  crime  ?  If  the  deterrent  theory  is  valid,  persons  w; 
the  most  knowledge  of  the  penaltj^  would  engage 
the  least  amount  of  the  crime,  as  the  knowledge 
the  penalty  would  prevent  the  criminal  act.  It  f 
lows,  therefore,  that  knowledge  about  a  penalty  woi 
decrease  that  crime. 

How  effective  are  penalties,  and  in  what  areas 
it  reasonable  to  expect  penalties  to  be  related  to  c( 
trolling  crime?  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
creased  penalties  are  ineffective  in  controlling  crin 
committed  against  the  self,  such  as  homosexual  1 
havior,  drug  addiction,  and  prostitution.  Similar 
penalties  are  regarded  as  ineffective  deterrents  of  1 
crimes  of  passion,  such  as  miu-der  and  assault.^ 

The  issue  at  hand  is  whether  or  not  increased  pen 
ties  decrease  the  incidence  of  crimes  which  arise  f  r 
an  individual's  decision  to  act  toward  realizing 
specific  goal,  such  as  robbery,  embezzlement  or  f 
gery.  The  person  engaging  in  the  criminal  act  b 

1  Despite  increasing:  tlie  penaUy  for  murder  to  the  deatli  penp 
etc.,  tlie  murder  rate  in  the  United  States  lias  remai 
constant  for  the  last  30  years.   (F.B.I.  Statistics.) 
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ded  to  so  engage  himself  despite  his  knowledge 
a  law  is  being  broken  for  which  a  penalty  exists, 
e  issue  of  the  deterrent  value  of  penalties  has 

investigated  by  a  nxunber  o?  criminologists, 
■naes.-  in  an  historical  review,  concludes  that 
Ities  and  repressive  measures  may  deter,  but  only 
e  context  of  the  interplay  between  moral  repro- 
n  and  legal  implementation.  He  emphasizes  that 
reatest  determent  is  the  fear  of  apprehension  and 
ietion  in  a  complex,  total  social  consequence,  only 
pt  of  which  may  be  the  penalty  per  se ! 
e  problem  of  '"bad  cheeks"  was  studied  exten- 
r  by  Beutel  *  who  found  that  those  states  in 
li  this  was  a  felony  offense  were  actually  plagued 
a  higher  rate  of  the  passing  of  bogus  checks  than 

states  in  which  the  crime  was  merely  a  misde- 
lor.  By  way  of  explanation  he  suggests  that  the 
sively  severe  penalties  imposed  by  felony  states 
reduce  the  risk  of  conviction,  thereby  leading  to 
ts  contrary  to  their  purposes, 
le  relative  ineffectiveness  of  penalties  is  further 
mented  by  Schwartz  and  Orleans  *  in  a  field 
riment  with  taxpayers.  They  found  that  eon- 
ce  appeals  were  significantly  more  effective  than 
:ion  threats  in  influencing  tax  compliance — al- 
srh  both  had  some  effect.  The  threat  of  punish- 
.  however,  appeared  to  produce  a  resistance  to 
iliance.  unless  compliance  was  also  secured  through 
als  to  conscience  and  a  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
r. 

psychological  approach  taken  by  Claster  »  in  his 
7  of  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  boys  adds 
fier  dimension  to  the  assertion  that  penalties  do 
leter.  He  found  that  delinquents  view  themselves 
ore  likely  to  commit  criminal  acts  than  do  non- 
quents.  and  that  delinquents  also  have  a  dis- 
d  view  of  themselves  vis-a-vis  the  legal  structure 
h  leads  them  to  believe  that  they  are  immune  to 
;t.  If  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  increasing  penalties 
d  have  no  deterring  effect,  as  the  potential  crim- 
would  not  consider  himself  as  likely  to  be  ar- 
d  and  subsequently  subject  to  the  increased  pun- 
ent. 

spite  of  research  findings  which  suggest  the 
rary.  the  belief  persists  that  penalites  are  effee- 
deterrents  to  crime.  In  an  extensive  study  of  the 
ic  's  attitudes  toward  crime  and  the  police.  Ennis  ® 
d  that  the  ordinary  citizen's  sense  of  justice  in- 
?s  a  vengeful  element — a  desire  for  punishment 
and  above  monetary  compensation  for  loss.  While 
vengeance  embedded  within  the  citizenry  is  no 
;ation  that  punitive  measures  reduce  crime,  it 
perhaps  offer  a  clue  as  to  why  the  practice  per- 
and  is  not  discarded  in  spite  of  scientific  evidence 
h  documents  its  ineffectiveness. 

enaes,  Johannes  "The  General  Preventive  Effects  of  Punish- 
nent"  I'liitersifj/  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  Vol.  114,  7. 
ilav  1966.  pp.  949-9S3. 

tel.  Frederick  K.  "Results  of  a  Study  of  the  Bad  Check 
'roblem."'  Expcrimenlal  Jurispntdeyice. 

irartz.  Richard  D  and  Orleans,  Sonya,  "Our  Legsl  Sanctions," 
'niversity  of  Chicago  Law  Revieir.  Vol.  .34  :  2.4.  pp.  274-300. 
Iter,  Daniel,  "Comi)arison  Risk  Perception.  Between  Delin- 
[uents  and  Xon-Delinquents,"  JournaJ  of  Criminal  Law, 
"riminology  and  Police  .Science,  Vol.  58.  Xo.  1,  1967,  pp.  80—86. 
is.  Phill;p  H.,  "Crime,  Victims  and  the  Police,"  Trans-Action, 
lune  1967.  pp.  36-44. 


"While  there  have  been  many  studies  in  this  area,  a 
crucial  assumption  has  been  ignored:  If  penalties  are 
to  deter,  we  must  assume  that  members  of  society 
know  what  the  penalties  are.  If  we  are  to  assume 
that  the  consequences  of  an  act  wiU  deter  persons 
from  committing  that  act.  they  obviously  know  what 
those  consequences  are.  That  they  do,  in  fact,  know  the 
penalties,  however,  has  not  been  empirically  examined. 

SCOPE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

In  an  attempt  to  investigate  public  knowledge  re- 
garding criminal  penalties  in  California,  with  the  use 
of  social  survey  methods,  we  asked  a  number  of  citi- 
zens to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  knoivledgealle  are  the  people  in  California 
alout  penalties  for  various  crimes? 

2.  What  is  the  public's  perception  of  the  "crime 
problem"  and  ivhat  do  they  think  should  be  done  to 
lessen  the  crime  rate? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  knowledge  of 
penalties  and  criminal  behavior? 

1.  If  knowledge  about  penalties  does  not  deter 
crime,  what  might? 

All  of  these  questions  may  be  viewed  differently  by 
different  social  and  ethnic  groups  in  our  communities. 
We,  therefore,  also  were  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  race,  age.  educational  and  occupational  categories 
upon  responses  to  such  questions. 

METHOqpLOGY 

In  order  to  examine  these  questions,  a  questionnaire 
was  designed  and  administered  to  various  groups  and 
subgroups  in  California. 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  tap  the  respond- 
ents' knowledge  of  penalties  for  specific  crimes,  knowl- 
edge of  the  cost  of  incarcerating  criminals,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  recent  changes  in  criminal  penalties. 
Questions  were  also  posed  regarding  attitudes  about 
how  serious  respondents  felt  the  crime  problem  to 
be,  and  what  they  felt  would  help  ease  the  crime 
rate.  Hypothetical"  situations  were  presented  to  elicit 
ideas  about  what  would  deter  the  respondents  from 
potential  criminal  activity.  Data  on  the  respondents' 
aee.  education,  occupation,  and  race  was  obtained. 
Additional  comments  made  on  the  questionnaire  by 
the  respondents  were  coded.  These  comments  which 
reflected  their  attitudes  toward  criminals  fell  into  the 
following  categories:  (1)  punitive,  (2)  somewhat 
punitive.  (3~)  rehabilitative  or  ameliorative.  (4)  ad- 
mission of  ignorance,  or  (5)  miscellaneous  or  mun- 
dane comment. 

Prior  to  the  final  study,  a  pilot  study  was  conducted 
to  test  the  questionnaire.  A  group  of  male  registered 
voters,  chosen  at  random,  along  with  a  group  of  pris- 
oners. California  Youth  Authority  wards,  and  classes 
of  boys  from  high  and  low  delinquency  area  high 
schools  participated  in  this  pilot  study.  As  a  result  of 
the  pilot,  the  revised  questionnaire  was  developed  for 
this  survey. 
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This  representative  sample  includes  3,348  male 
registered  voters  selected  at  random  from  Alameda, 
Contra  Costa,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Kern,  and 
San  Bernardino  Counties.  (Since  most  crime  occurs 
in  large  urban  areas,  we  selected  four  urban  counties 
and  two  rural,  suburban  counties  for  this  study.)  An 
equal  number  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  were 
selected  from  lists  of  registered  male  voters.  Question- 
naires were  then  administered,  largely  by  mail,  to 
these  subjects.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Committee  accompanied  the 
questionnaire  which  requested  the  cooperation  of  each 
subject. 

The  questionnaire  was  also  administered  to  two  (2) 
adult  subsamples:  115  male  inmates  of  the  Deuel 
Vocational  Institute  and  54  students  at  the  University 
of  the  Pacific. 

As  most  crimes  in  California  are  committed  by 
males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  29,  96  boys  from  a 
low-delinquency  high  school  in  San  Francisco,  165 
inmates  of  the  CYA  Preston  School  of  Industry,  and 
98  students  at  a  high-delinquency  San  Francisco  high 
school  were  selected  for  a  subgroup. 

A  total  of  3,348  questionnaires  were  administered 
to  these  variously  selected  groups.  The  total  number 
of  usable  questionnaires  returned  was  1,567  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  number  administered.  This  rate 
of  return  for  a  survey  is  relatively  high,  since  only  one 
mail-out  was  used.  Had  a  careful  followup  or  addi- 
tional time  been  available,  the  return  rate  could  have 
been  increased.  However,  we  feel  this  group  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  vocal  and  articulate  of  Califor- 
nians,  and  represent  the  opinion-leaders.  Information 
in  this  report  is  based  on  these  1,567  completed  forms. 

HOW  REPRESENTATIVE  WAS  THIS  SAMPLE? 

The  special  subgroups  selected  for  study  were  rep- 
resentative young  men  who  live  in  high  and  low 
delinquency  areas.  The  mailed  survey  sample,  when 
evaluated  for  possible  bias,  was  found  to  be  largely 
representative  of  the  urban  adult  California  popula- 
tion as  reflected  by  comparison  with  the  distribution 
of  the  sample  with  U.S.  census  figures  and  projections. 
As  shown  in  Table  I,  the  age,  ethnic  and  occupational 
distribution  compared  closely,  while  the  sample  group 
were  better  educated  than  the  general  California 
population. 

The  education  of  the  sampled  group  as  measured 
by  years  of  completed  formal  schooling  revealed  that 
the  sample  contained  an  overrepresentation  of  the 
college-educated  group.  Presumably  these  college-edu- 
cated citizens  who  are  overrepresented  in  this  sample 
are  representative  of  those  persons  most  likely  to  par- 
ticipate in  surveys,  most  likely  to  be  community  lead- 
ers, most  likely  to  be  influential,  and  most  likely  to 
symbolize  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  younger, 
more  active,  and  better  educated  citizenry  in  Califor- 
nia. Since  population  trends  indicate  that  this  group 
will  be  ever-growing  in  the  future,  perhaps  the  re- 
sponses from  this  sample  point  to  attitude  trends  of 
the  future. 


TABLE  I 

Age,  Education  and  Race  of  Respondents  in  Sample, 

Compared  With  U.S.  Census  Statistics  for  Selected 

California  Counties  (N  =  1024) 

Sample  U.S.  eel' 

Age  Percent  Percei 

20-29   28  23.9 

30-39 18  18.7 

40-49   17  20.6 

50-59  17  15.9 

60-1-    15  20 

Under  21,  no  response 6 


linal 


rma 
lips 


100 


100  ( 


(No   statistically   significant   difference   between    two   grq; 
on  age.)  • 


Education  Sample  U.S.  cei 

Elementary    8%  28% 

High  school 44%  48% 

Some  college 23%  14% 

College  graduate 24%  10% 

(General  population  has  more  college  educated  persons  tj 
would  be  expected  from  census  projections.  Thus  respoj? 
reflect  attitudes  of  best-educated  group  in  California. ) 

General 
Population 
Race  (In  urban  areas)  Sample  U.S.  cen 

White 69%  76% 

Nonwhite    31%  24% 

(No  statistical  difference  by  race  between  two  groups.) 

MAJOR  FINDINGS 

The  major  findings  from  the  survey  relates  to 
four  central  questions  investigated. 

Each  of  these  central  questions  raise  other  qu 
tions,  some  of  which  were  analyzed,  others  of  whi 
remain  for  further  study. 

1.  How  knowledgeable  are  the  people  in  Califor 
about  penalties  for  various  crimes?  Eleven  questic 
were  asked  about  penalties  for  various  crimes. 

TABLE  II 
Average  Number  of  Correct  Answers  Regarding  Penal 
For  Crimes  And  Percent  of  Possible  Answers  For 
All  Groups  Tested.  (N  =  1567) 

Meannumher       Percent 
correct        of  total  items 


responses 

General  Population M  =  2.6 

College  men   M  =  3.2 

Low-delinquent  high 

school  boys M  =  3.0 

High-delinquent  high 

school  boys M  =  3.0 

Youth   authority   M  =  3.4 

Adult   corrections M  =  6.8 


correct 

24 

29 

27 

27 
31 
57 


mi 


ilfii 

(S« 

m 
has 
roxi 

E, 
de( 
iinr 

M 

jui 
Perc 


Wsl; 


UJ... 

Mi 
ij.... 


l.<l 


;wlt 
ipoi 
iiair 
'i( 
lalt 
iiii| 
liet; 
Among  the  general  public  there  was  consideral  's 
variation  in  the  estent  of  knowledge  about  sentenefin 
for  selected  felonies.  First  of  all,  a  range  of  21  p( 
cent  to  49  percent  of  the  respondents  had  comple 
ignorance  or  were  unable  to  ever  guess  the  maximi' 
sentences  for  these  crimes.  Futhermore,  even  amo: 
those  who  made  an  estimate,  the  percent  of  corrc 
responses  ranged  from  8  percent  to  39  percent.  If  o 
combined  the  number  of  correct  responses  into  a  sin| 
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:  score  of  aeeuraey,  no  one  person  correctly  an- 
;d  all  11  questions  about  penalties,  while,  at  the 
extreme.  69  percent  of  the  respondents  answered 
less  items  correctly.  This  finding  is  evidence  that 
is  profound  lack  of  information  concerning 
nal  penalties.  This  finding  is  less  true  for  the 
queut  or  institutionalized  groups  since  first-liand 
■ience  would  pres\imably  expose  such  groups  to 
matiou  about  penalties.  But,  while  criminal 
ps  knew  more  about  penalties  than  did  the  gen- 
population,  such  knowledge  had  seemingly  not 
red  them  from  criminal  acts, 
e  general  population  had  the  least  amount  of 
>ledge  about  criminal  penalties,  while  those  who 
engaged  in  crime  had  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
Ities.  It  appears  that  knowledge  of  penalties 
s  after  the  crime — that  is.  penalties  cannot  act  as 
■rents  since  these  are  unknown  until  after  a  per- 
las  committed  a  crime  or  become  a  prisoner.  Since 
oximately  one-third  of  all  persons  who  are  im- 
ned  once,  continue  to  engage  in  crime  after  their 
se.  it  M'ould  appear  that  even  when  they  have 
:ledge  about  penalties,  it  does  not  act  as  a  strong 
■rent  to  their  continuation  of  criminal  activity. 
lowledge  of  criminal  penalties  varied  among  the 
ilation.  tested  according  to  certain  crimes,  as 
n  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 
jrcent  of  Correct  Responses  Regarding  Penalties  for 
ipecific  Crimes  by  California  Citizens,  High  School, 
College  and  Institutional  Population 


Low-delinquency 

High 

Institutional 

delin- 
quency, 

High 

High 

Youth 

Adult 

population 

CoUege 

School 

School 

Authority 

Corrections 

wledee 

^percent 

("percent 

(percent 

(percent 

(percent 

(percent 

enalties 

correct) 

correct) 

correct) 

correct) 

correct) 

correct) 

weapon 

35 

26 

24 

33 

30 

59 

nd  degree 

f        

13 

22 

26 

26 

16 

63 

t  degree 

8 
24 

11 
30 

11 
14 

10 
22 

21 
36 

85 

ible  rape  - 

52 

ring  it 

35 

44 

35 

31 

40 

65 

ck  from 

ccount 

17 

20 

27 

42 

33 

50 

s  can  be  seen,  the  general  population  had  the  most 
pledge  about  penalties  for  assa\ilt  with  a  deadly 
)on  and  borrowing  a  car ;  among  college  men.  the 
Ity  for  borrowing  a  car  was  best  known ;  among 
delinquency  high  school  boys,  the  car  borrowing 
Ity  was  also  the  best  known  one ;  among  the  high 
iquency  high  school  boys,  the  penalty  for  cashing 
2ck  from  a  closed  account  was  best  known ;  among 
now  in  a  Youth  Authority  institution,  the  best 
ra  penalty  was  for  borrowing  a  ear;  while  con- 
;  were  most  knowledgeable  about  penalties  for  first 
ee  robbery.  Between  these  groups,  the  differences 
Luount  of  correct  knowledge  about  criminal  penal- 
was  marked,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  gen- 
population's  knowledge  against  the  Deuel  Voca- 
al  Institution  inmates  percent  of  correct  an.swers. 
ainals  have  the  greatest  knowledge  about  penal- 


ties, yet  seemingly  have  been  deterred  the  least  from 
crime. 

Did  respondents  under-  or  overestimate  penalties? 
Among  the  general  population,  the  tendency  was  to 
underestimate  the  penalties,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  IV 
below  which  examines  the  knowledge  of  penalties  for 
six  crimes. 

TABLE  IV 

General  Population  Responses  Indicating  Under-,  Correct, 

Over-,  or  No  Estimate  of  Severity  of  Sentences 

for  six  crimes.  (N  =  1,024) 


Under- 
estimate 
(percent) 

Correct 
answer 
(percent) 

Over- 
estimate 
(percent) 

No 
estimate 
(percent) 

Total 
(percent) 

Assault  with  deadly  weapon.. 
Second  degree  burglary 

62 
65 
35 
28 
59 

35 
15 

8 
24 
35 

17 

40 

5 

1 

20 

15 

25 

28 
26 
21 
22 
24 

100 
100 
100 

Rape 

100 

100 

Check  on  closed  account 

100 

As  can  be  seen,  over  one-half  of  the  population 
underestimated  the  penalties  for  second  degree  bur- 
glary, first  degree  robbery,  and  writing  a  check  on  a 
closed  account.  Could  this  finding  indicate  that_  the 
actual  maximum  penalties  now  levied  for  those  crimes 
are  viewed  by  the  public  as  being  excessive  ? 

The  finding  that  over  one-fourth  of  all  the  respond- 
ents could  not  even  guess  what  the  penalty  for  these 
crimes  were,  indicates  the  great  lack  oi  knowledge 
about  criminal  penalties  in  the  community. 

Several  crimes  were  reviewed  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  1967  session  and  penalties  increased.  In  general, 
this  action  reflected  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  respond  to  growing  public  concern  over 
the  rise  of  "crime  in  the  streets."  All  of  the  crimes 
for  which  the  penalties  were  raised  involved  great 
bodily  injury  to  the  victim — the  crimes  which  have 
created  the  greatest  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
These  crimes  were  rape,  robbery,  and  burglary  where 
great  bodily  injury  was  involved.  The  minimum  for 
all  these  crimes  was  increased  to  15  years  imprison- 
ment. 

The  penalties  for  these  crimes  as  well  as  two  addi- 
tional crimes  were  included  in  the  questionnaire.  Driv- 
ing under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  possession  of 
marijuana  were  added  to  the  three  crimes  with  in- 
creased penalties.  Both  of  these  offenses  are  currently 
of  public  concern,  as  both  have  received  much  atten- 
tion from  the  public  media.  The  last  Legislature  had 
not  increased  penalties  for  these  crimes. 

These  five  items  received  greater  percentages  of 
"don't  know"  responses  than  other  questions  about 
criminal  penalties.  Nearly  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion answered  that  they  did  not  know  if  the  Legisla- 
ture had  acted  or  not  on  the  crimes  involving  great 
bodily  injury.  For  the  other  two  crimes,  about  a  third 
of  the  population  could  not  answer  the  questions. 

When  answers  were  given,  people  were  more  likely 
to  respond  that  the  Legislature  had  not  acted  at  all. 
Very  few  were  able  to  give  correct  answers.  While  the 
Legislature  had  supposedly  responded  to  public  appeal 
an(i  increased  the  penalties  for  crimes  of  violence  to 
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victims,  this  was  not  known  by  the  public.  Table  V 
shows  the  percent  of  correct  responses  made  to  these 
five  questions. 

TABLE  V 

Percent  of  Correct  Answers  on  Recently  Increased 

Penalties  for  Crimes  by  General  Public,  High 

and  Low  Delinquency  Groups  and 

Institutional  Populations 


General 

population 

(percent) 

College 
(percent) 

Low 
deUn- 
quency 
high 
school 
(percent) 

High 
delin- 
quency 
high 
school 
(percent) 

Institutional 

Knowledge  of 
increased  penalties 

Youth 
Authority 
(percent) 

Adult 

Corrections 

(percent) 

Rape 

16 
39 

20 

16 

36 

17 
46 

20 

15 

65 

30 

48 

23 
25 

3S 

27 
34 

33 

29 

16 

24 
26 

30 

21 

25 

43 

Drunk  driving 

Robbery  with 

bodily  injury 

Burglary  with 

bodily  injury 

Possession  of 
marijuana _ 

37 
76 
57 
47 

The  public  was  as  likely  to  say  they  did  not  Imow 
as  to  guess  one  of  the  answers  to  questions  involving 
crimes  of  a  personal  nature — driving  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  or  possession  of  marijuana.  Where  an 
incorrect  answer  was  given,  it  was  most  likely  to  be 
that  these  penalties  had  been  decreased.  (The  Legisla- 
ture did  not  decrease  any  penalties.) 

Thus,  people  were  in  general  unaware  that  the  Leg- 
islature had  taken  any  action  at  all  when  in  fact  the 
Legislature  had  increased  the  minimum  penalties  for 
crimes  involving  bodily  injury  to  the  victim.  The  pub- 
lic was  inclined  to  answer  ' '  don 't  know ' '  as  often  as  to 
give  a  correct  response  on  questions  concerning  drunk 
driving  and  possession  of  marijuana.  (The  only  major 
exception  occurred  among  college  students  who  were 
correct  in  65  percent  of  cases  on  the  question  about 
marijuana.) 

When  the  public  did  answer  these  items,  they  tended 
to  underestimate  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  as  is 
shown  in  Table  VI  below. 

TABLE  VI 

General  Public's  Estimate  of  Severity  of  Penalty 

for  Five  Crimes.  (N  =  1,024) 


Under- 
estimate 
(percent) 

Correct 
answer 
(percent) 

Over- 
estimate 
(percent) 

Can't 

guess 

(percent) 

Total 
(percent) 

Rape  with  bodily  injury 

Driving    under   influence   of 
alcohoL 

22 

21 
28 
30 
16 

16 

39 
20 
16 
36 

13 

4 
6 
5 
10 

49 

36 
46 
49 
38 

100 
100 

Robbery  and  bodily  injury __. 
Burglary  and  bodily  injury... 
Possession  of  marijuana 

100 
100 
100 

When  there  seems  to  be  a  public  outcry  against 
crimes,  this  finding  may  indicate  that  a  legislative 
body  should  pause  and  reflect  that  most  people  in  the 
general  public  will  not  know  of  their  action  of  in- 
creasing legal  penalties.  Further,  the  public  thinks 
that  penalties  for  most  crimes  are  actually  less  than 
they  really  are! 

We  asked  the  respondents  their  concern  about  the 
crime  rate.  Over  one-half  of  the  respondents  indicated 


that  the  present  crime  rate  is  so  great  that  it  cons  I 
tutes  a  public  problem.  Another  one-fourth  indieati 
that  the  crime  rate  is  higher  than  it  should  be.  Hen 
among  the  population  responding  to  the  survi, 
nearly  three-fourths  indicated  concern  about  Califi' 
nia's  rising  crime  rate. 

2.  What  is  the  public's  perception  of  the  "cr\ 
prohleni"  and  what  do  they  think  should  ie 
about  it? 

What  do  people  feel  will  help  to  lessen  the  ri 
crime  rate  in  California?  A  question  asked  about 
ous  alternatives. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  VII  responses  to  the 
tion  varied. 

TABLE  VII 

Responses  to  "What  Do  You  Think  Would  Help  Most 
to  Lessen  the  Current  Crime  Rate?" 


Better  opportunities  for  poor  people 

More  law  enforcement  officers 

Social  and  psychiatric  help  for  offenders 

Stiffer  sentences  and  longer  imprisonment 

Increased  scientific  study  of  the  causes  of  crime,  etc 
No  response 

Total 


246 
109 

81 
250 
291 

47 


1,024 


Pero 


One-fourth  of  the  respondents  felt  that  stiffer  s(; 
tences  and  longer  imprisonments  would  be  the  great 
help  in  lessening  the   current   crime   rate.   Who  i 
these  people,  and  how  knowledgeable  are  they  abc 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  ? 

Respondents  from  the  general  population  avera| 
a  correct  score  of  2.8  responses  out  of  a  possible 
responses  regarding  the  penalties  for  various  crim 
However,  people  who  felt  that  stiffer  sentences  a 
longer  period  of  imprisonment  should  be  applied  c 
rectly  answered  questions  about  criminal  penalties  t 
only  IS  percent  of  the  cases,  i.e.,  to  answer  correc 
an  average  of  2  questions  out  of  the  total  of  11.  Tl 
those  respondents  who  felt  stiffer  penalties  w 
needed,  were  even  less  knowledgeable  about  pres> 
penalties  than  was  true  for  the  general  populati 
For  this  group,  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  exist: 
penalties  was  not  a  consideration  in  suggesting 
creased  penalties  as  a  solution  to  the  crime  probl4t 

In  general,  the  older,  retired  and  less  well-educa 
groups  were  more  primitive  in  their  general  attiti 
about  crime  as  compared  wtih  the  younger,  bett 
educated,  or  emploj'ed  respondents.  Conversel.y, 
better-education  group  suggested  more  scientific  stijjS. 
about  the  causes  of  crime  or  better  opportunities 
jobs  and  education.  In  general,  there  were  two  groijj 
of  respondents.  One  group  wanted  short-term 
swers  for  the  present  crime  situations,  i.e.,  more  1 
enforcement  officers  and  stiffer  sentences.  The  ot' 
group  felt  attention  should  be  paid,  with  a  long-rai 
view,  to  the  indirect  causes  of  crime,  such  as  povei 
poor  education,  lack  of  opportunities,  etc.  For  exc 
pie.  tlie  better  educated  the  respondent,  the  m 
likely  he  was  to  see  the  need  for  more  scientific  stv 
regarding  the  causes  of  crime.  Persons  from  the  \o^ 
socioeconomic  groups,  such  as  laborers  or  semiskil 
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cers,  were  more  likely  to  suggest  better  opportu- 
s  for  the  poor  as  a  remedy  for  the  rising  crime 
in  California. 

)rty  percent  of  the  respondent's  added  comments 
deir  forms.  Of  those  who  commented.  18  percent 
that  judges  were  too  lenient,  that  police  should 
more  power,  and  in  general,  indicated  a  sense  of 
atiou  of  the  present  administration  of  justice.  An 
tional  one-third  were  mildly  punitive  in  their 
ude  toward  the  courts  and  police  power.  Only  a 
respondents  commented  about  penalties,  per  se. 
;  comments  calling  for  stricter  law  enforcement 
ted  at  the  courts  and  its  administration  of  the 
ent  laws.  Twenty  percent  of  those  who  wrote  com- 
ts  expressed  concern  about  individual  rights,  or 
guarantees  of  protection  from  excessive  legal 
ssment.  It  was  also  of  interest  to  note  that  one- 
th  of  those  who  commented  noted  their  ignorance 
e  penalties  and  expressed  some  amazement  at  how 
■  they  knew  about  such  laws,  ilany  also  com- 
ted  favorably  upon  the  work  of  the  Criminal  Pro- 
re  Committee. 

nee  some  respondents  suggested  longer  imprison- 
t.  how  much  did  the  public  know  about  the  cost 
rison?  The  average  cost  per  year  for  caring  for  a 
)ner  in  California  is  $2,560.  The  respondents  were 
d  to  estimate  this  cost,  and  the  results  are  shown 
able  VIII. 

TABLE  VIII 
itimate  of  Cost  of  Prison  Among  General  Population 
and  Other  Subgroups. 


Don't 

know 
(Percent) 

Under- 
estimate 

$1,500 
(Percent) 

Correct 

$2,560 

(Percent) 

Over- 
estimate 

$3,100 
(Percent) 

Total 
(Percent) 

pnpnlafinn 

36 
26 
42 
47 
32 
23 

9 
4 
IS 
18 
24 
30 

23 
24 
26 
22 
24 
30 

32 
46 
15 
13 
20 
17 

100 

100 

inquency  high  school— 
Hnquency  high  school. 

100 
100 
100 

100 

ily  one-fourth  of  the  people  knew  the  actual  cost 
eeping  a  prisoner  for  each  year,  while  another 
third  coul(ia't  even  guess.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  respondents  who  are  presently  in  an  institu- 
tended  to  underestimate  the  actual  cost  of  their 
while  one-third  of  the  general  public  overesti- 
id  the  cost  of  caring  for  a  prisoner. 

What  is  the  relationship  hetiveen  Jinowledge  of 
ities  and  criminal  behavior? 
s  was  shown  in  Table  II.  (page  12),  persons  who 
already  engaged  in  crime  have  the  most  kuowl- 
about  penalties.  This  seems  paradoxical,  i.e.  that 
nowledge  of  penalties  is  an  essential  ingredient 
deterrence,  then  how  is  it  that  criminals  have 
most  knowledge  and  are  seeminglv  the  least  de- 
>d  ?  ^ 

vo-thirds  of  the  institutionalized  persons  also 
;ated  that  the  crime  rate  is  too  high  and  consti- 
5  a  public  problem,  similar  to  the  responses  of  the 
ral  population.  But  they  differed  as  to  what  they 


thought  should  be  done  to  remedy  this  high  crime 
rate. 

What  do  criminals  think  would  lower  the  crime 
rate?  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  YII  both  institution- 
alized groups  felt  that  better  opportunities  for  poor 
people  (32  percent),  social  and  psychiatric  help  for 
offenders  (23  percent)  and  increased  study  of  causes 
of  crime  (26  percent)  would  help  in  lessening  the 
crime  rate. 

In  Chart  I,  the  influence  of  criminal  activity  upon 
knowledge  about  penalties  is  shown. 

CHART  I 

Comparison  Between  Groups  on  Percentage  of  Correct 
Responses  To  Penalty  Questions 
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As  can  be  seen,  as  the  group's  identity  as  a  deviant 
one  increases,  so  does  the  amount  of  correct  knowl- 
edge about  criminal  penalties.  To  put  it  another  way, 
those  who  knew  the  least  about  criminal  penalties 
were  the  least  likelj'  to  engage  in  crime. 

Of  covirse,  this  docs  not  mean  that  knotvlcdge  of 
criminal  penalties  causes  crime.  It  may  simply  mean 
that  a  penal  institution  is  a  fine  training  grounds  for 
learning  law  and  criminology.  But  it  also  seems  to 
indicate  that  penalties  become  of  interest  to  a  person 
only  after  he  engages  in  criminal  behavior.  Knowl- 
edge of  penalties  does  not  seem  to  deter,  but  it  may 
be  important  for  "copping  a  plea"  or  making  the 
best  "deal"  in  court. 

It  can  be  conjectured  that  the  cause  of  criminal 
behavior  lies  elsewhere,  and  the  understanding  of  the 
motivation  for  criminal  actions  does  not  involve  a 
balance  sheet  of  penaltj'  vs.  gain.  Rather,  people  en- 
gage in  crime  and  learn  of  the  penalties,  not  as  de- 
terrents, but  only  as  factors  of  a  criminal  career 
faced  after  the  fact. 

4.  If  knowledge  about  penalties  does  not  deter  a 
person's  criminal  actions,  what  might? 

The  questionnaire  included  two  items  which  at- 
tempted to  learn  about  personal  deterrence  factors. 
The  first  question  was:  "If  you  were  convicted  of  a 
serious  crime,  such  as  forging  your  employer's  signa- 
ture to  a  $1,000  cheek  or  stealing  a  color  TV,  what 
would  bother  j^ou  the  most  ? ' ' 

The  question  elicited  responses  regarding  ' '  external 
controls,"  i.e.  sanctions  involving  the  law,  prison, 
stigma  of  a  bad  record,  etc.,  and  "internal  controls," 
i.e.,  family  sanction,  loss  of  reputation  or  self -feelings 
of  guilt. 

Table  IX  shows  that  the  general  public,  college  men 
and  high  school  adolescents  would  be  bothered  most, 
if  convicted,  by  feelings  of  guilt,  or  by  concern  about 
what  his  family  would  think  of  him. 

TABLE  IX 
Responses  to  "What  Would  Bother  You  Most  About 
Committing  a  Crime?"  For  All  Groups  (Percentage) 


General 
public 

College 
men 

Low 
delin- 
quency 

High 
delin- 
quency 

Youth 
Authority 

Adult 
Corrections 

External  controls- 
Internal'controls— 

32 
68 

23 

78 

40 
60 

42 
58 

59 
41 

61 
39 

(percentages  rounded) 

However,  those  now  confined  in  a  correctional  insti- 
tution, i.e.,  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
are  bothered  more  by  the  external  sanctions,  i.e.,  the 
loss  of  a  job,  or  imprisonment  than  they  are  by  feel- 
ings of  guilt  or  concern  about  what  others  might  think. 

Does  such  a  finding  indicate  that  internal  sanctions 
prevent  criminal  activity,  or  is  such  a  finding  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  change  in  attitude  which  accompanies 
criminal  action" 

In  order  to  explore  such  a  question  further,  each 
respondent  was  asked:  "If  you  had  suffered  such  a 


run  of  bad  luck  that  you  needed  money  badly,  aii< 
found  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  accept  a  brilf 
or  a  fix  without  much  fear  of  getting  caught,  wha^ 
if  anything,  would  stop  you? 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  X,  the  more  delinquent  i 
criminal  the  group,  the  less  important  are  intern; 
sanctions  as  deterrent  to  crime.  That  is,  those  wl 
look  only  to  external  sanctions  as  a  deterrent  to  thie 
ery,  are  much  more  likely  to,  in  fact,  engage  in  sto; 
ing  than  are  those  who  feel  internal  sanctions  wou 
deter  them. 


TABLE  X 

What  Would  Deter  Criminal  Behavior? 

Comparison  of  All  Groups 

General 

public 

(Percent) 

College 

men 
(Percent) 

Low 

delin- 
quency 
(Percent) 

High 

dehn- 

quency 

(Percent) 

Youth 
Authority 
(Percent) 

Ad.il. 
Corr. 
(Per 

External  controls- 
Internal  controls-- 

23 

77 

31 
69 

45 
55 

44 
56 

57 
43 

5 
40 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Thus,  from  these  two  findings  one  might  argue  t!i 
the  best  deterrent  for  crime  would  be  to  develi 
social  systems  that  would  strengthen  internal  sai 
tions  rather  than  to  depend  solely  iipon  stifi'er  pen 
ties  or  more  law  enforcement  officers.  In  short,  it 
man 's  view  of  himself  as  a  lawful  and  responsible  pi 
son  that  will  deter  crime,  not  just  the  legal  sanctiq 
applied  by  strangers  in  authority  positions. 

SELECTED  DEMOGRAPHIC  FACTORS 

In  order  to  study  the  possible  influence  of  edui 
tion,  occupation,  age  and  race  upon  public  knoi 
edge  about  penalties,  the  data  was  analyzed  for  ea 
of  those  variables. 

Education:  Those  respondents  in  the  general  p( 
ulation  with  more  than  a  high  school  education  lij^ 
the  same  amount  of  knowledge  about  criminal  peii- 
ties,  as  did  those  with  less  than  a  high  school  edu 
tion.  Chi-square  shows  no  significant  difference  |J) 
tween  high  school  and  college-educated  responde 
with  relation  to  the  mmiber  of  correct  answers  ma 


? 


i 


Occupation:  Respondents  from  the  general  puis 
were  divided  into  three  occupational  groups,  wl 
collar,  blue  collar  and  other.  When  compared  on 
number  of  correct  responses  to  the  criminal  pen; 
questions,  there  was  no  statistical  significant  dif 
ences  between  the  groups  using  a  chi-square.  That 
about  70  percent  of  all  groups  answered  fewer  tl 
three  questions  eorrectl,y.  (It  is  of  interest  to  r 
that  questionnaires  were  returned  by  21  attornejik 
4  of  whom  answered  9  of  the  11  penalty  questi 
correctly,  8  answered  8  correctly,  etc.  Thus,  even 
tornej's  and  other  legal  professionals  were  unable 
correctly  answer  the  criminal  penalties  questions,  tf. 

Age:     The  respondents  were  scored  as  being  ab  "t 
or  below  the  average  on  the  number  of  correct  ansv  ku 
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=  3)  and  classified  by  age  as  shown  in  Table  XI 

TABLE  XI 

e  of  Respondents  from  General  Pirblic  Compared  on 

^bove  and  Below  Mean  Scores  on  Correct  Answers 

to  Criminal  Penalties  Percentage  (M  =  3  Correct 

Responses    Out    of    1 1     Possible    Responses) 


Age 

Below  mean  score 
(Perceot) 

Above  mean  score 
(Percent) 

Total 
CPercent) 

66 
66 
78 
73 
71 

34 
34 
22 
27 
29 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

)unger  respondents  tended  to  have  slightly  better 
rledge  of  penalties  than  did  other  respondents  al- 
gh  this  was  not  statistically  significant. 

ice:  The  general  population  sample  was  elassi- 
aecording  to  the  number  of  correct  answers  made 
e  and  below  the  average  correct  responses  to  the 
tious  regarding  criminal  penalties.  As  shown  in 
e  XII  below,  there  were  no  significant  differences 
he  knowledge  of  criminal  penalties  among  the 
?  major  race  divisions. 


TABLE 

XII 

Race 

Below  mean 

correct  response 

(Percent) 

Above  mean 

correct  response 

(Percent) 

Total 
(Percent) 

71 
70 
74 

29 
30 

26 

100 

100 

il,  other 

100 

tius,  the  social  and  demographic  variables  of  the 
ondent's  education,  occupation,  age  and  race  did 
differentiate  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  these 
ips  had  about  criminal  penalties.  All  groups  in 
general  population  were  generally  unaware  of  the 
ilties  now  in  existence  for  the  various  crimes. 

AAAARY 

total  of  3.348  questionnaires  were  administered 
egistered  voters  and  others  from  four  urban  coun- 
and  two  suburban-rural  covmties  in  California  as 

as  to  deviant  subgroups.  A  questionnaire  regard- 
knowledge  of  criminal  penalties  and  persons'  eon- 
is  and  attitudes  toward  crime  was  administered 
lales  from  the  general  public  and  to  other  selected 
aps.  A  total  of  1.567  forms  were  collected.  The 
pie  of  the  general  public  used  in  this  research 
led  1.024  completed  questionnaires.  The  general 
lie  sample  was  compared  with  the  U.S.  census 
res  for  the  six  counties  studied,  and  the  sample 
1  found  to  be  representative  by  age  and  race,  and 
le  overrepresented  in  education  by  the  college  edu- 
'd.  Thus,  the  sample  represents  a  better-educated 
up  within  the  population  than  would  be  expected. 
IS.  among  the  general  population,  respondents  were 


likely  to  be  the  most  articulate,  most  concerned,  and 
most  motivated  among  those  sampled.  Time  did  not 
permit  extensive  followup,  so  that  these  returns  rep- 
resent the  most  cooperative  of  the  subjects  chosen. 
These  respondents  are  likely  to  be  the  opinion-leaders 
of  their  community  and  as  such,  their  responses  should 
be  of  great  concern  to  the  California  State  Legislature. 
Since  these  respondents  represented  the  better  educa- 
ted and  most  highh-  motivated  group,  how  did  this 
group  view  the  crime  problem,  what  did  they  know 
of  criminal  penalties,  and  what  did  they  think  would 
help  lessen  the  crime  rate? 

1.  How  knowledgeable  were  Californians  about 
penalties  for  crimes?  They  were  extremely  ignorant 
about  penalties  for  crimes.  Out  of  11  possible  items, 
the  means  score  was  only  2.6  answers  correct.  In  fact, 
most  persons  underestimated  the  severity  of  the  pen- 
alties now  in  existence,  although  one-fourth  of  these 
respondents  felt  that  in  order  to  lessen  the  crime  rate, 
penalties  should  be  increased.  When  questioned  about 
the  recent  legislative  action  in  increasing  penalties  for 
certain  crimes,  about  one-half  of  the  respondents 
couldn't  even  guess  whether  the  penalties  had  been 
changed  or  in  which  direction.  In  short,  the  general 
public  simply  does  not  know  what  the  penalties  are 
for  various  crimes.  How  then  could  increased  penal- 
ties deter  crime  1  ' 

2.  What  is  the  public's  perception  of  the  "crime 
problem"  and  what  do  they  think  should  be  done 
about  it?  About  three-fourths  of  all  respondents  felt 
the  crime  rate  was  too  high  and  many  felt  crime  con- 
stituted ^  public  problem.  In  general,  the  public 
seemed  to  form  two  opinion  groups  about  what  should 
be  done  to  lessen  the  California  crime  rate.  The  better 
educated,  younger,  employed  group  looked  to  indirect 
or  long-range  solutions  aimed  at  removing  the  causes 
for  crime,  such  as  better  opportunities  for  poor,  social 
and  psychiatric  help  for  the  offenders,  or  increased 
scientific  study  of  the  problem.  The  older,  less  well- 
educated  and  unemployed  group  felt  that  a  more  di- 
rect, immediate  reaction  seemed  indicated,  i.e.,  stiffer 
sentences  and  longer  imprisonment,  or  more  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Some  of  this  group  complained,  in 
written  comments,  about  the  leniency  of  judges  and 
the  lack  of  effective  law  enforcement.  This  group  did 
not  seem  to  wish  increased  penalties,  per  se,  but  foc- 
used upon  the  problems  they  saw  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Also,  this  group  was  somewhat  less 
well  informed  about  present  penalties,  even  when  they 
were  advocating  "stiffer  sentences." 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  knowledge  of 
penalties  and  criminal  behavior?  While  this  question 
could  not  be  answered  directly,  there  was  some  evi- 
dence that  the  more  delinquent  the  group  of  respond- 
ents, the  more  knowledgeable  thej'  were  about  penal- 
ties. That  is.  the  more  criminal  their  behavior,  the 
less  likely  they  were  to  have  been  deterred  by  knowl- 
edge of  penalties.  Penalties  appear  to  be  important  to 

"  A  return  rate  of  .47  is  fairly  high  for  a  "one-shot"  mallout  for 
such  a  survey.  See  the  sections  on  mailed  questionnaires  in 
Stephens,  S.  F.  and  T.  J.  McCauley.  Sampling  Opinion  and 
Kish,  Leslie,  Survey  Sampling,  pp.  539-540. 
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delinquent  or  criminal  groups,  not  as  deterrents  but 
as  bargaining  items  after  their  arrest. 

4  If  knowledge  about  penalties  do  not  deter  crimi- 
nal actions,  what  might?  Two  questions  were  asked 
about  personal  attitudes  toward  criminal  beliavior.  it 
was  found  that  the  less  delinquent  groupswere^  eon- 
trolled  and  concerned  by  "internal  sanctions,  i.e., 
bv  "uilt,  opinions  of  others,  family  attitudes,  etc., 
whife  the  more  delinquent  the  group,  the  less  con- 
cerned they  were  with  internal,  personal  sanctions 
against  crime.  Rather,  they  were  concerned  about  not 
gettiuo-  caught  and  about  going  to  prison^  But  evi- 
dently "external  sanctions"  are  not  as  effective  as 


deterrents  against  crime  as  "internal"  personal  atti 
tudes  and  self-sanctions.  The  best  program  for  pre 
vention  of  crime  would  have  to  strengthen  these  'itt 
ternal  sanctions"  if  real  deterrence  of  crunmal  be- 
havior was  to  develop. 

The  responses  about  criminal  penalties  were  not  ia 
fluenced  by  the  respondents'  age,  education,  occupa 
tion  or  race.  They  were  influenced  by  ideutificatioi 
with  a  delinquent  or  criminal  subgroup.  Those  person 
now  in  correctional  institutions,  who  while  mos 
knowledgeable  about  criminal  penalties,  were  least  del 
terred  by  their  greater  knowledge  about  crimmai 
penalties. 
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APPENDIX  ITEM  I 

CALIFORNIA  ASSEMBLY  COMMIHEE  ON  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

SURVEY  REGARDING  THE  PUBLICS  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CRIME  IN  CALIFORNIA 

terns  1  through  10,  check  the  space  nest  to  the  answer  1. 1  year. 

>est  describes  your  knowledge  or  feeling  about  the  ques-  Xl o  years. 

o, LU  yGs.rs. 

4 30  years. 

Check  Only  One  Space  5 dont  know,  can't  guess. 

you  feel  the  crime  rate  in  California  is  9.  H  a  person  uses  a  leftover  check  from  a  closed  account  to 

■*      ,            ,                     ,,            .  purchase   a   S7.5   radio,   what   is   the   maximum  penalty   he 

..about  what  one  would  expect.  P                    ^^  ^^^  ^           , 

lower  than  one  might  expect.  <-"        &                                                        ,      ^,        .      ,           j         u 

""higher  than  one  might  expect.  l.____He  would  be  required  to  make  the  check  good  as  he 

__-S0  high  as  to  be  a  major  pubUc  problem.  is  just  overdrawn                               u      r  i    t  ;„t».H   tr, 

"  2 Up  to  one  year  in  jail  because  he  didn  t  intend  to 

lat  do  you  think  would  help  most  to  lessen  the  current  cover  the  check. 

ne  rate?  (Check  only  1  space)  X3 He  would  go  to  prison  for  up  to  14  years  because  that 

..better  opportunities  for  poor  people.  is  forgery. 

...more  law  enforcement  officers.  4 don  t  know,  can  t  guess. 

social  and  psychiatric  help  for  offenders. 

stiffer  sentences  and  longer  imprisonment.  j-^j.  questions  11  through  16.  check  the  space  which  describes 

increased  scientific  study  of  the  causes  of  crime.  what  the  Legislature  did  last  year  in  regard  to  the  minimum 

other,  please  specify penalty  (the  least  a  person  could  get)  for  the  crime  listed. 

w  much  does  it  cost  taxpayers  to  keep  a  person  in  prison  jO    Rape  with  great  bodily  injury  to  the  victim. 

one  year?  1 minimum  decreased  to  one  year. 

S1.550.  2 no  change  made  in  the  minimum. 

§2,.500.  X3 minimum  increased  to  15  years. 

$3,100.  4 minimum  increased  to  25  years. 

don't  know,  can't  guess.  5 don't  know,  can't  guess. 

lat  is  the  maximum  penalty,  the  moist  a  person  could  get,  11.  Driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

le  was  convicted  of  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon?  -^ minimum  decreased  to  one  year. 

10  years.  X2 no«hange  made  in  the  minimum. 

15  years.  3 minimum  increased  to  15  years. 

30  years.  4 minimum  increased  to  "25  years. 

life"  imprisonment.  5 don't  know,  can't  guess. 

Illdon*  kno^ln't  guess.  12.  Robbery  with  bodUy  injury  to  the  victim. 

1 minimum  decreased  to  one  year. 

hat  is  the  maximum  penalty,  the  most  a  person  could  get,  2 no  change  made  in  the  minimum. 

he  was  convicted  of  2nd  degree  burglary  ?  X  3 minimum  increased  to  15  years. 

20  years.  4 minimum  increased  to  25  years. 

III15  years.  5 don't  know,  can't  guess. 

■"i?e7mpri«.nment.  13.  Burglary  with  bodUy  injury  to  the  victim. 

jggjjj  penalty.  1 minimum  decreased  to  one  year. 

Illdon't  know,  can't  guess.  2 no  change  made  in  the  minimum. 

X3 minimum  increased  to  15  years. 

hat  is  the  maximum  penalty,  the  most  a  person  could  get,  4 minimum  increased  to  25  years. 

he  was  convicted  of  1st  degree  robbery?  5 don't  know,  can't  guess. 

19  years.  ^^    Possession  of  marijuana. 

lo  years.  .   .            ,              ,  . 

Oft  ^=0,=  1 minimum  decreased  to  one  year. 

_  life  imprisonment.  ^  ^ °<>  change  made  in  the  minimum. 

jeatli  penalty  3 minimum  increased  to  lo  years. 

"  "don't  know,  can't  guess.  4 minimum  increased  to  25  years. 

5 don  t  know,  can  t  guess. 

■hat  is  the  maximum  penalty,  the  most  a  person  gould  get,  ^.    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  convicted  of  a  serious  crime,  such  as  forging 

he  was  convicted  of  forcible  rape.'  •  ^_^^^  employer's  signature  to  a  .?1,000  check  or  stealing  a 

10  years.  color  TV,  what  would   hother  you  the  most?    (Check  only 

15  years.  i  space). 

30  years.  ^ j^.  ^.quj^i  jjo^  make  any  difference  because  my  record 

___Jife  impri.sonment.  j^  ^^^  anyway. 

death  penalty.  2 I  would  feel  stupid  because  I  got  caught. 

..__don  t  know,  can  t  guess.  ^-—^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^  p^i^^^ 

■■  a  person  takes  a  car  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  uses  4 1  would  lose  by  j^ob,  possessions,  etc. 

for  a  few  davs  and  then  leaves  it  parked,  unharmed  and  5 My  family  would  turn  against  me. 

achanged.  what  is  the  maximum  penalty,  the  most  he  can  6 My  reputation  would  be  ruined. 

>t.  if  he  is  caught  and  convicted?  7 1  would  feel  ashamed  and  guilty. 
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16  If  you  had  suffered  such  a  run  of  bad  luck  that  you  needed 
■  money  iadhj,  and  found  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  ac- 
cept a  bribe  or  a  fix  without  much  fear  of  getting  caught 
what,  if  anything,  would  stop  you?    (Check  the  one  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  siop  you.) 

1 If  I  needed  money  badly  enough,  I  would   take  the 

bribe.  ,    .     -r      •  ^^  4. 

2 If  I  thought  I  could  get  away  with  it,  I  might  accept 

the  bribe.  u     » 

3 I  would  be  afraid  to  trust  the  person  who  would  otter 

a  bribe. 

4 Knowing  I  might  he  arrested. 

5 I  would  be  afraid  of  my  family's  disapproval. 

Q I  would  feel  guilty  even  if  no  one  found  out  about  it. 

7' I  cannot  imagine  myself  having  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision, therefore  I  can't  evaluate  my  decision. 

17  Has  a  serious  crime  ever  been  committed  against  you?   (i.e. 
'  have  you  ever  been  robbed,  assaulted,  had  your  car  stolen, 

house  burglarized,  etc.?) 

1 no. 

2 yes.  If  so,  what  crime? 

18  Have  vou  ever  known  anyone  besides  yourself  who  was  a 
'  victim"of  a  serious  crime?   (If  you  have  known  more  than 

one,  check  the  space  that  describes  the  most  recent  victim.) 

1 no,   I  do  not  know  anyone  who  was  ever  a  victim. 

2' yes,  a  member  of  my  immediate  family. 

3 yes,  some  other  relative. 

4 yes,  a  friend  or  neighbor. 

19.  Please  indicate  your  age. 

1 under  20. 

2 20-29. 

3 30-39. 


bean' 


4 40-49. 

5 50-59. 

6 60  or  over. 

20.  What  is  the  highest  level  of  school  you  finished? 

1 grade  school  or  less. 

2 some  high  school. 

3 high  school  graduate. 

4 trade   school    or    special    training    (barber   or 

school,  business  school,  union  training,  etc.). 

5 some  college. 

6 college  graduate  or  above. 

21.  What  is  your  (father's*)  present  occupation? 

1 professional,  executive. 

2 business  manager,  officer  in  armed  forces,  perfori 

teacher,  civil  service. 
3 clerical,   sales,   personal   service    (barber,   beautici 

etc.).  .  ,.  ^   , 

4 skilled  labor,  craft,  farmer,  armed  service  enlisted. 

5 semiskilled,  unskilled,  domestic. 

6 student. 

7 unemployed  at  present. 

8 retired,  incapacitated,  institutionalized. 

9 other,  please  specify 

22.  Please  indicate  your  race. 
1 White. 

2 Black. 

3 Oriental. 

4 Mexican-American. 

5 Other,  please  specify 


X — Correct  answers. 

•  For  youth  questionnaire  only. 
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Arthur  Bolton 

Director 

Assembly  Office  of  Research 
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CRIME  AND  PENALTIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


^here  is  no  evidence  that  more  severe  penalties 
er  crime  more  effectively  than  less  severe  penalties. 
'here  is  evidence  that  critical  deterrents  vary  ac- 
ding  to  type  of  individual  and  tj^jc  of  offense, 
le  responding  to  external  police  controls,  others  to 
ernal  moral  restraints. 

'here  is  evidence  that  fear  of  arrest,  conviction 
ii  imprisonment  deter  many  persons  from  many 
)es  of  crimes,  but  no  evidence  that  fear  of  lengthy 
iarceration  affects  any  significant  number  of  crimi- 
L  decisions. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  prisons  rehabilitate  most 
offenders. 

There  is  evidence  that  larger  numbers  of  offenders 
can  be  effectively  supervised  in  the  community  at  in- 
significant risk  and  considerable  savings  in  public  ex- 
pense. 

The  timing  of  parole  release  for  lesser  offenders  is 
determined  by  arbitrary  and  unscientific  criteria  that 
do  not  further  the  ends  of  justice,  economy,  or  public 
safety. 


SUMAAARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Legislature  should  direct  the  Adult  Authority 
release  to  parole  all  offenders  at  expiration  of  their 
tutory  minimimi  parole-eligible  period,  with  the 
jeption  of  those  convicted  of  willful  homicide,  ag- 
ivated  assault,  forcible  rape,  and  other  specified 
mes  of  serious  personal  violence,  and  those  with 
stories  of  professional  criminality  or  habitual  ex- 
me  violence. 

The  resulting  savings  in  annual  prison  costs  and 
tther  capital  outlay  be  appropriated  to  subsidize 
al  supervision  of  offenders,  increased  use  of  local 


custody,  and  improvements  in  statewide  crime  control 
technical  resources  and  local  law  enforcement. 

These  recommendations  are  consistent  with  propos- 
als made  by: 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  which  has 
recommended  greatly  increased  use  of  local  su- 
pervision. 

The  American  Bar  Association  which  has  stated 
that  "no  confinement  is  preferred  to  partial  or 
total  confinement,  in  the  absence  of  affirmative 
reasons  to  the  contrary." 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  fall  of  1967  the  Assembly  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Committee  was  requested  by  the  Legislature 
to  study  the  effectiveness  of  current  criminal  penalties 
in  the  deterrence  and  control  of  crime  and  to  examine 
alternative  methods  of  deterrence  and  crime  control. 
The  human  and  economic  consequences  of  crime  in 
this  state  and  the  recent  apparent  rise  in  crime  rates 
have  made  crime  control  a  matter  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  the  Legislature. 

The  recent  apparent  rise  in  crime  rates  does  not 
indicate  any  alarming  change  in  human  behavior. 
Uniform  crime  reports  for  the  nation  and  the 
California  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics'  reports 
over  the  past  years  have  shown  steady  increases 
in  reported  offenses  for  all  categories  and  par- 
ticularly for  property  type  offenses. 
There  is  an  awareness  now  that  much  of  these 
reported  offenses  do  not  represent  actual  increases 
in  serious  criminal  behavior  as  much  as  they  rep- 
resent an  accounting  for  a  level  of  felony  offenses 
that  before  were  probably  not  reported. 
To  the  extent  that  felony  arrests  somewhat  reflect 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  serious  crime,  it 
appears  that  there  has  been  almost  no  rate  change 
in  California  over  the  past  seven  years  except  in 
the  drug  area  .  .  } 

However,  the  California  crime  problem  could  in- 
crease greatly  in  the  near  future  because  of  shifts  in 
the  age  distribution  of  the  state  population. 

A  projection  of  California's  population  growth 
over  the  period  1965  to  1975  reveals  that  the 
younger,  "crime-susceptible"  population  group, 
age  14  to  29,  will  increase  at  twice  the  general 
population  increase  rate.  This  means  that  we  will 
be  "holding  even"  with  this  fantastic  growth  if 
the  crime  rate  increases  60  percent.^ 

Unless  our  present  system  of  criminal  justice  and 
corrections  is  improved,  our  annual  state  and  county 
cost  of  $600  million  in  operating  expenses  could  rise 
to  $900  million.  Another  $1  billion  in  capital  outlay 
could  be  required  by  1975.^ 

These  figures  do  not  include  direct  costs  to  citizens 
in  damages,  check  forgeries,  etc. 

These  increased  expenditures  also  do  not  imply  any 
improvement  in  community  safety  or  the  quality  of 
justice,  but  merely  maintenance  of  the  present  level. 
This  report  deals  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cali- 
fornia criminal  penalty  system. 

It  is  based  on  two  research  projects  authorized  by 
the  committee : 

1  California  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics 

(15),  p.  31,  Table  1-4,  p.  30.  i,  .  „   bc 

"  California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (26)  p.  Id  ,  p.  bb. 


±  survey  of  public  knowledge  of  criininal  pens  je 

ties  and  recent  increases  in  penalties;   and 

public  attitudes  toward  crime. 
^An  analysis  of  national  and  state  statistics  ( 

crime  rates,  penalties,  parole  programs  and  - 

lated  material. 


A  future  research  project  and  report  vrill  invest 
gate  alternative  methods  of  crime  prevention  ni 
emphasized  in  the  present  California  system. 
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I.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  AND  DETERRENCE: 

California  and  the  Nation. 

Legislation  in  past  years  has  been  based  on  the  bl")" 
lief  that  more  severe  penalties  (longer  sentences  aijiei"' 
longer  time  served)  : 

— ^Deter  the  public  from  committing  crimes 

—Deter  convicted  criminals  from  committing  mo:|^«f 
crimes 

— Protect  the  community  from  criminals. 

The  implicit  assumption  has  been : 
The  more  time  served  =  the  more  correction  and  r 
habilitation  =  the  more  deterrence  =  the  more  coi 
munity  protection.  .     ,, 

We  can  find  no  evidence  that  state  correction"  «ne 
institutions  rehabilitate  effectively.  _    Iftii 

If  the  assumption  that  severe  penalties  reduce  crin  ,j  tej 
were  true,  government  could— though  at  consider ab;„,i, 
expense — control  crime  effectively. 

Unfortunately,  the  assumption  is  not  correct.  Th 
expensive  system  does  not  work. 

We  can  find  no  evidence  that  crime  can  be  reduce 
by  increasing  time  served. 

If  lengthy  incarceration  operated  as  a  deterren 
crime  rates  should  be  lowest  in  states  where  the  tin|i 
served  by  convicts  is  highest.  They  are  not. 

Penalties  an(J  Crime  Rates  for  the  12  Largest  States— 196/ 
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Pennsylvania — 

California 

Illinois 

New  Yoric 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

United  States... 
Nortii  Carolina.. 

Michigan 

Massachusetts.. 

Missouri 

Texas 


Median 

time 

served 

(months) 


32.1 
29.6 
28.7 
26.9 
24.1 
24.0 
23.8 
21.0 
20.2 
18.1 
17.9 
17.2 
17.0 


Per  100,000  population 


Crimes 
reported 


856 
2,424 
1,713 
1,497 
1,927 
1,011 
1,166 
1.366 

932 
1,537 
1,376 
1,540 
1,363 


Homicide 


3.3 
4.1 
5.5 
4.6 
8.6 
3.5 
3.0 
4.8 
7.6 
3.3 
2.0 
5.4 
7.5 


Aggra- 
vated 
assault 


63 
138 
149 
118 
184 

58 
149 
102 
212 
118 

47 
107 
127 


State 

prisoner 

(1965) 


61.5 
145.6 

78.4 

96.9 
122.7 
111.3 

91.9 

102'6 
88.5 
36.3 
78.8 

123.3 


Til 
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•  Sources-  U  S  Department  of  Justice,  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  Federal  Bureau 
otTnTestigaiion  (84)  P.  51,  Table  R-6;  (81)  P.  54,  Table  2. 
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le  median  time  served  ^  in  the  50  states  runs  from 
•nths  in  Ne-n-  Hampshire  to  39  months  in  Hawaii. 
1  and  low  crime  rates  are  found  at  both  ends  of 
scale  of  median  time  served. 
le  table  demonstrates  the  absence  of  any  con- 
Qt  relation  between  severity  of  penalties  and 
e  rates: 

-In  the   12  largest  states,   median   times   served 
range  from  17  to  32  months. 

-Crime  rates  range  from  856  to  2,424  per  100,000 
I  population.* 

j-If  the  three  extreme  eases  are  excluded,  we  find 
i  that  Texas,  with  the  lowest  median  time  served 

of  large  states  Q7  months),  reports  a  crime  rate 
;  of  1.363.  Illinois,  with  the  highest  median  time 

(29  months),  reports  a  crime  rate  of  1,713. 

imilarly,  the  states  which  yearly  support  the 
atest  number  of  prisoners  (per  100.000  popula- 
i)  in  state  institutions  at  state  expense  show  no 
er  crime  rates  than  the  states  which  support  the 
illest  number. 

Variations  in  crime  rates  cannot  be  explained  by 
erences  in  average  length  of  incarceration. 
The  crime  rate  data  is,  of  course,  defective.  Cali- 
nia  overreports  comparatively;  Pennsylvania  and 
rth  Carolina  underreport.^  However,  these  are 
crime  statistics  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
Investigation  for  the  12  states  containing  62  per- 
it  of  the  U.S.  population.  No  more  comprehensive 
better  facts  are  available. 

If  the  various  discrepancies  in  crime  classification 
d  reporting  are  assumed  to  cancel  each  other  out 
at  least  some  large  states — a  plausible  hypothesis — 
en  the  crime  rates  for  large  states  are  similar,  while 
e  median  times  served  vary  greatly. 
Thus  a  policy  of  severe  penalties  is  not  justified  on 
ounds  of  effective  deterrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  crime  rates  are  assumed 
be  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  meaningless,  then  we  have 
)  comprehensive  facts  about  the  frequency  of  crimes. 
Thus  a  policy  of  severe  penalties  has  no  objective 
idence  whatsoever  to  justify  it. 
The  median  stay  in  California  prisons  is  30  months, 
fth  highest  in  the  nation. 

I  The  State  of  California  maintains  one  of  the  most 
^pensive  correctional  systems  in  the  nation  to  imple- 
lent  a  penalty  policy  of  entirely  unproven  effective- 
ess. 


Severity  of  penalty  is  traditionally  defined  as  the  amount  of  time 
ser\'ed. 

The  median  time  served  by  a  given  group  of  prisoners  is  the 
midpoint  of  the  series  of  time  periods  seri-ed  by  the  members 
of  the  group ;  half  the  prisoners  ser\-e  more  months ;  half 
serve  less.  ^ 

According  to  Ronald  H.  Beattie.  Chief.  California  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Statistics,  differences  in  the  classification  and  re- 
porting of  crimes  account  for  the  extreme  rates  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, California,  and  Xorth  Carolina.  The  highest  probability 
is  that  urban  states  have  similar  true  crime  rates. 

Statement  by  Ronald  H.  Beattie,  Chief,  California  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Statistics. 


The  cost  of  the  California  correctional  system :  * 

Disposition  of 
persons  entering 
criminal  justice 
Yearly  cost     system  yearly 

State   correctional  agencies §120,000,000  4% 

Prisons   and   vouth   authority—     108,000,000 
Other   (parole)    12,000,000 

Countv  probation  and  jail 110,000,000         96% 


II.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  AND  DETERRENCE: 

Detailed  studies. 
— Do  severe  penalties  deter  the  noncriminal  public 

from  committing  crimes? 
— Do  severe  penalties  deter  the  criminally  oriented 

— the  successful  criminal  or  the  convict — ^from 

committing  crimes  ? 

To  answer  these  questions,  this  chapter  presents 
analyses  of  the  effects  of  recently  increased  penalties 
in  California,  the  effects  of  regional  variations  in 
penalties,  the  state  of  public  and  criminal  knowledge 
of  penalties,  and  consequences  of  penalties  on  the 
behavior  of  released  convicts. 


A.     VISIBLE   DETERRENT    EFFECTS   OF    RECENTLY 
INCREASED   PENALTIES:  NONE. 

7.  Attacks  on  peace  officers  have  increased. 

Half  of  the  arrests  for  felonies  in  this  state  each 
year  are  made  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

In  tie  City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  rate  of  attacks 
on  police  went  from  2.5  per  100  policemen  in  1952,  to 
8.4  in  1961,  to  15.8  in  1966— an  increase  of  528  per- 
cent.'^ 

In  1961  the  first  special  penalties  for  attacks  on 
the  police  were  enacted  by  the  Legislature  and  such 
penalties  were  further  increased  in  the  sessions  of 
1963  and  1965. 

Before  1961,  a  person  who  assaulted  anyone  with  a 
deadly  weapon  could  receive  a  tine  up  to  $5,000 
and/or  up  to  1  year  in  jail,  or  up  to  10  years  in  a 
state  prison. 

By  1966  aU  sentences  for  attacks  on  peace  officers 
required  commitment  to  the  state  prison  and  persons 
using  a  deadly  weapon  received  a  mandatory  sentence 
of  five  years  to  life  in  a  state  prison. 

The  State  of  California  has  thus  experienced  more 
than  five  years  of  increased  penalties  for  attacks  on 
law  enforcement  officers. 

During  this  same  period.  1961  to  1966,  the  rate  of 
attacks  on  Los  Angeles  policemen  went  from  8.4  per 
100  officers  per  year  to  15.8,  an  increase  of  90  per- 
cent. 


«California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (26),  p.  2. 
These  costs  do  not  include  police  and  court  costs  included  in 
the  total  5600  million  criminal  justice  expenditures  cited  on 
page  26  of  this  report. 

'Los  Angeles  Police  Department  (4S). 
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After  five  years  of  increasing  penalties,  a  Los 
Angeles  policeman  was  almost  twice  as  likely  to  he 
attacked  as  he  was  before  the  increases. 

Pour  officers  were  killed  in  the  four  years  preced- 
ing the  increase  in  penalties.  Four  officers  were  killed 
in  the  four  years  after  the  increase. 

The  Los  Angeles  experience  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  futility  of  relying  on  more  severe  penalties  to  re- 
duce crime. 

The  police  in  Los  Angeles  are  fighting  an  uphill 
battle.  Increased  penalties  have  not  helped  them. 
During  the  period  covered  by  the  report  on  violence 
against  police  (1952-1966)  the  population  of  Los 
Angeles  increased  by  54  percent ;  the  number  of  felo- 
nies reported  each  year  increased  from  74,000  to 
209,000,  lut  the  number  of  policemen  increased  by 
only  25  percent. 

2.  Marijuana   offenses   have   increased. 

In  1961  the  Legislature  removed  the  sentence  of 
0-12  months  in  the  county  jail  as  an  optional  penalty 
for  the  possession  of  marijuana  and  required  that 
possessors  serve  1-10  years  in  the  state  prison.  Penal- 
ties for  sale  and  for  offenders  with  prior  convictions 
were  also  increased. 

The  changes  in  marijuana  penalties  and  the  recent 
jump  in  arrest  rates  received  much  press  coverage. 

In  1961  almost  3,500  persons  were  arrested  for 
marijuana  offenses. 

But,  in  1966  over  18,000  persons  were  arrested  for 
marijuana  offenses.® 

Those  who  believe  that  increased  penalties  will  deter 
crime  must  assume  that  the  public  is  aware  of  the 
penalties  for  various  offenses  and  that  knowledge  of 
the  severity  of  punishment  inhibits  wrongdoing. 

Further  evidence  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  severe 
penalties  emerged  from  the  Assembly  study  of  public 
knowledge  of  penalties  "C.  below".  The  two  groups 
which  showed  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  penalties 
for  illegal  use  of  marijuana  were  those  groups  believed 
to  be  among  the  greatest  users:  college  students  and 
the  criminally  oriented,  i.e.,  adults  in  jails  or  prisons. 

3.  Courf  decisions  reverse  legislafive  infenf. 

The  marijuana  problem  also  illustrates  another 
dimension  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  severe  penalties: 
court  reversal  of  legislative  intent. 

"When  penalties  seem  too  harsh  to  those  engaged  in 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  justice,  or  when 
courts  are  crowded,  officials  tend  to  substitute  lesser 
accusations  for  greater,  or  to  acquit. 

In  California  more  than  75  percent  of  marijuana 
arrests  each  year  are  adults. 

In  1961,  47  percent  of  adults  arrested  were  con- 
victed and  26  percent  were  sent  to  state  prisons.  In 
1966  after  the  penalties  were  increased,  31  percent  of 
adults  arrested  were  convicted  and  only  13  percent 
were  sent  to  state  prisons.® 

The  reasonableness  of  such  reversal  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  justice  is  brought  out  by  a  comparison 

8  California  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics 

(18),  p.  6,  7,  Tables  A  and  B. 
»  California  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics 

(18),  pp.  69  and  72,  Chart  llA  and  C. 


given  in  a  recent  legislator 's  statement.  Under  presei'  j^ti 


law,  a  judge  may  sentence  a  person  who  steals  aD 
demolishes  a  car,  or  embezzles  a  million  dollars,  I 
seriously  injures  another  person,  to  less  than  a  yei 
in  jail.  A  young  woman  found  to  have  one  marijuai 
seed  in  her  purse  must  be  sentenced  to  a  year  or  mo;J! 
in  the  state  prison, 
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B.     VISIBLE   DETERRENT  EFFECTS  OF   REGIONAL  VARI/ 
TIONS  IN  THE  SEVERITY  OF  PENALTIES:   NONE. 

Misdemeanors  in  one  locale  are  often  felonies 
another,  and  court  practices  in  sentencing  also  vaii 
widely.   Comparative  studies  have  demonstrated  tli 
usual  lack  of  relation  between  penalties  and  criir  ^^^ 
rate. 

Bad-check  writing  qualifies  as  a  "typical"  crimjifce^ 
It  contributes  heavily  to  the  property  crimes  that  coi  tie  se 
stitute  90  percent  of  the  U.S.  crime  rate."  mi  ] 

An  exhaustive  study  of  bad-cheek  writing  in  Ni  rasi 
braska,"  where  bad  checks  over  $35  establish  a  felonptDtk; 
found  that  the  enforcement  of  the  felony  provision  Sipft 
of  the  law  varied  from  nil  in  some  counties  to  a  higites-n 
rate  of  criminal  sentences  in  others.  w.^ 

No  correlation  between  felony  sentences  and  th  <  "■ 
number  of  bad  checks  written  per  capita  in  the  vari' 
ous    counties   was   found.    ".  .  .  in   Nebraska   itsel 
there  is  no  evidence  that  felony  provisions  deter  ba^ 
check  writing." 

Research  in  Colorado,  where  the  offense  is  only 
misdemeanor,   also   demonstrated  no   correlation  heiWl 
tween  the  strictness  of  the  penalties  actually  impose(|f'^i 
and  bad  checks  per  capita. 

Comparison  of  four  counties  of  Nebraska  with  foul 
Colorado  counties  matched  for  similar  s()cial  and  eco 
nomic  conditions  also  indicated  no  significant  differ 
ence  in  bad-check  writing  rates. 

In  Colorado,  where  penalties  were  more  lenient 
there  were  fewer  short-check  losses. 
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C. 


THE  PUBLIC  HAS  UHLE  KNOV/LEDGE  OF 
PENALTIES. 
Survey  of  public  av/areness  of  severity  of  penalties. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  public  knowl 
edge  of  criminal  penalties  was  quite  extensive. 

Second,  it  has  been  assumed  that  if  the  penalty  foi 
a  criminal  act  were  severe  enough  the  potential  law- 
breaker would  be  deterred;  the  gain  would  not  b^ 
worth  the  risk. 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  the  Criminal  Procedure  Com- 
mittee contracted  with  the  Social  Psychiatry  Re^ 
search  Associates  of  San  Francisco  to  test  these  two 
assumptions.12  j^  addition  to  surveying  the  knowledgd 
and  attitudes  of  the  general  public  with  respect  td 
criminal  penalties,  specific  subgroups  were  also 
queried.  These  were:  (1)  students  at  the  University f« 
of  Pacific,  (2)  students  from  a  San  Francisco  school 
with  a  low  delinquency  history,  (3)  students  of  a  San 
Francisco  school  with  a  history  of  a  high  delinquency; 


life 


h 


"Fourteen  percent  of  yearly  admissions  to  California  state  prisoni 

are  bad-clieck  offenders. 
"  Beutel  (4),  pp.  353-356,  Tables  60  and  61. 
«  A  full  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Assembly  Committee  on 

Criminal  Procedure. 
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i)  inmates  of  the  California  Youth  Authority 
11  School  of  Industry,  and  (5)  male  inmates  of 
Deuel  Vocational  Institution. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  the"  California  public 
)-ws  little  about  criminal  penalties.  The  public 
ireness  is  reflected  in  the  follo\ving  table : 

TABLE  I 

Numier  correct  Percent  of  total 

responses  *  items  correct 

eral  population   51  =  2.6  24 

lege  men 51^3.2  29 

r-delinqiiencj-   high    school M  =  3.0  27 

h-delinquency  high  school M  =  3.0  27 

th   Authority    51^3.4     .  31 

artment  of  Corrections M  =  6.3  57 

=  mean  (average)  number  of  correct  responses. 

['here  were  11  questions  designed  to  test  knowledge 
I  the  severity  of  criminal  penalties.  Of  these,  the 
leral  public  answered  only  2.6  correctly.  Many 
'sons  refused  to  even  guess  at  the  penalties,  but 
en  they  did.  most  underestimated  their  severity, 
significantly,  the  most  delinquent  group — prison  in- 
tes — were  able  to  answer  6.3  of  the  questions  cor- 
tly.  While  this  indicates  a  much  higher  awareness 
their  part  than  was  exhibited  by  the  general  pub- 
it  is  obvious  that  this  additional  knowledge  did  not 
er  them  from  criminal  acts. 

Phe  persons  surveyed  were  queried  to  test  their 
)wledge  of  legislative  action  taken  during  the  1967 
sion  to  change  the  penalties  for  rape,  robbery,  and 
■glary  resulting  in  great  bodily  injury  to  the  vic- 
..  For  each  of  these  crimes,  the  Legislature  had  in- 
ased  the  minimum  term  from  5  to  15  years.  Ques- 
is  were  also  asked  pertaining  to  crimes  (drunk 
dng  and  possession  of  marijuana)  where  the  Leg- 
ture  had  taken  no  action.  The  answers  (see  Table 
again  reflected  a  low  level  of  public  awareness. 

TABLE  II 
:ent  of  Correct  Answers  on  Recently  Increased  Penalties 
'  Crimes  by  General  Public,  High  and  Low  Delinquency 
Groups  and  Institutional  Populations 


§?  "^^ 

Low  ddinqncocy 

High 
dehn- 
quency 
high 
school 

(per- 
cent) 

Institational 

Knowledge  of 
increaaed  pities 

CoUege 

(per- 
cent) 

High 
school 

(per- 
cent) 

Yonth 
Author- 
ity 
(pa- 
cent) 

Adult 
Correc- 
tions 
(per- 
cent) 

16 
39 
20 
16 

36 

17 
46 
20 
15 
65 

30 
48 
23 
25 

38 

27 
34 
33 
29 
16 

24 
26 
30 
21 
25 

43 
37 
76 
57 
47 

Hrivinp 

xy  with  bodily  injury 

iry  with  bodily  injury 

rearly  50  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
i-  were  not  aware  what  legislative  action  had  been 
?n.  Those  who  answered,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
•e  likely  to  believe  that  no  action  had  been  taken 

)n  matters  of  opinion  (as  opposed  to  knowledge  of 
t),  responses  were  much  more  definite.  The  respond- 
5  were  asked  about  their  perception  of  the  present 
Qe  rate  in  California.  Over  one-half  felt  that  crimi- 
activity  in  this  state  was  so  great  that  it  consti- 


tutes a  major  public  problem.  Another  one-fourth  felt 
that  the  crime  rate  was  higher  than  it  should  be. 
Three-quarters  of  the  population  responding  to  the 
survey,  therefore,  indicated  concern  about  the  crime 
rate. 

The  persons  surveyed  were  also  asked  what  they 
thought  would  help  most  to  lessen  the  current  crime 
rate.  Table  III  shows  the  solutions  most  commonly 
offered. 

TABLE  III 

Percent 

Better   opportunities  for  poor  people   24 

Increased  scientific  stud.v  of  the  causes  of  crime 19 

Social  and  psychiatric  help  for  offenders 8 

More  law  enforcement  officers U 

Stiffer  sentences  and  long  imprisonment 24 

Other 9 

No  response 5 

Total 100 

Thirty-five  percent  suggested  either  more  severe 
sentences  or  more  law  enforcement  officers  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  This  group,  which  scored  lowest 
in  their  knowledge  of  criminal  penalties,  were  older, 
retired,  and  less  educated  than  the  total  sample. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  respondents  favored  the  less 
punitive  methods  for  stemming  the  rising  crime  rate : 
better  opportunities  for  the  poor,  social  and  psychi- 
atric services  for  offenders,  and  increased  scientific 
study  of  the  causes  of  crime.  This  group,  when  com- 
pared with  the  remainder  of  the  sample,  were  younger, 
better  educated  and  employed. 

D.     SWIFT  AND  CERTAIN  APPREHENSION:  THE  MISSING 
LINK  BETWEEN  CRIMINALS  AND  PENALTIES. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  the  subgroup  that  was 
mc)St  aware  of  the  severity  of  criminal  penalties  were 
prison  inmates.  Many  of  these  offenders  have  been 
previously  jailed  or  imprisoned.  Experience  of  incar- 
ceration is  not  a  certain  deterrent  to  criminal  behavior. 

If  severe  penalties  do  not  deter,  what  wiU? 

One  group,  those  from  the  school  with  the  history 
of  a  high  delinquency  rate,  indicated  they  feared  most 
the  loss  of  their  jobs,  their  possessions,  going  to  prison 
(unrelated  to  the  length  of  the  sentence),  and  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  embarrassment  at  being  apprehended. 

Respondents  from  the  school  with  a  history  of  low 
delinquency  indicated  they  feared  loss  of  family  sup- 
port, a  ruined  reputation,  and  feelings  of  guilt  and 
shame. 

The  implications  of  these  responses  are  that  the  low 
delinquency  group  is  deterred  from  criminal  behavior 
by  social  sanctions  and  infernal  controls  such  as  loss 
of  self-respect,  while  the  high  delinquency  group  is 
deterred  mainly  by  such  external  controls  as  fear  of 
being  caught  and  the  practical  consequences  of  con- 
viction.^^ 

"  There  is  also  evidence  that  strongly  suggests  that  critical  deter- 
rents differ  according  to  type  of  offense  as  well  as  type  of 
individual.  A  recent  article  on  this  subject  concludes  from 
empirical  data  that  the  legal  system  may  be  operating  very 
meffectively :  "It  punishes  most  severely  those  persons  and 
crimes  that  are  least  deterrable,  and  it  punishes  least  severely 
those  persons  and  crimes  that  are  most  deterrable."  See 
Wilham  J.  Chambliss:  (32)  Types  of  Deviance  and  the  Effec- 
tiveness of  Legal  Sanctions.  Wisconsin  Law  Review,  Volume 
1967,  No.  3. 
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However,  the  significance  of  these  verbal  responses 
to  "if "  questions,  and  other  conjectural  psychological 
material,  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  the  absence  of  a 
perfect  law  enforcement  and  information  system  that 
would  permit  exact  comparisons  between  verbal  re- 
sponses and  actual  behaviors. 

Studies  of  the  relation  between  law  enforcement 
capability  and  crime  rates  are  scarce  and  fragmentary 
but  three  examples  are  offered  here  that  indicate  that 
improved  external  controls  unquestionably  reduce  the 
frequency  of  some  of  the  commonest  crimes  or  increase 
the  likelihood  of  apprehension  greatly. 

In  1954  New  York  City  increased  the  number  of 
police  by  125  percent  in  one  ethnically  mixed  precinct 
of  120,000  people.  In  a  four-month  period  the  felony 
crime  rate  in  that  area  was  reduced  by  55  percent. 
Robberies,  burglaries,  grand  larceny  and  auto  theft 
decreased  approximately  70  percent.  Of  further  im- 
portance, felonies  cleared  by  arrest  rose  from  20  per- 
cent to  66  percent.^* 

A  study  of  response  time  and  arrest  rates  in  Los 
Angeles  further  supports  external  factors,  in  this  case 
technical  capability,  as  significant  controls. 

A  one-month  study  in  Los  Angeles  in  1966  of  4,704 
incidents  (of  which  1,905  were  "reported  crimes^') 
demonstrated  a  close  relation  between  speed  of  police 
response  and  effective  enforcement.  When  response 
time  (by  the  police)  was  one  minute,  62  percent  of 
reported  crimes  ended  in  arrest.  When  all  cases  with 
response  time  up  to  14  minutes  were  grouped  to- 
gether, only  44  percent  led  to  arrest.^^ 

This  and  other  studies  led  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  to  conclude  that  "a  greater  expenditure 
of  funds  is  warranted  to  mount  a  concerted  effort_  to 
reduce  the  total  response  time  in  the  apprehension 
process." 

Another  approach  described  by  the  crime  commis- 
sion i**  supports  the  case  for  investment  in  better 
external  controls. 

Reducing  the  conspicuousness  of  police  ofBcers 
could  possibly  increase  the  probability  of  detect- 
ing criminal  action  because  the  offender  is  not 
aware  of  the  police  presence.  In  some  cities,  spe- 
cial forces  travel  in  work  clothes  in  unmarked 
cars.  The  Long  Beach,  California,  Police  Depart- 
ment sends  two  plainclothesmen  on  bicycles  into 
high  crime   areas.   According  to  the  New  York 
Times:  October  25,  1966,  "No  screaming  sirens  or 
flashing  lights  announce  them.  They  operate  in- 
conspicuously, silently,   independently  and  with 
mobility    up    sidewalks,    between    buildings,    or 
through  parks."  In  one  year,  the  two  policemen 
made  arrests  in  eight  strong-arm  robberies,  five 
armed  robberies,  eight  burglaries.  Street  crimes 
were  reported  to  have  been  reduced  markedly, 
supporting  the  general  assumption  that  increas- 
ing the  apprehension  probability  tends  to  deter 
crime,  or  at  least  to  displace  it. 


E      THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  SERVED  HAS  NO  MEASUI 
ABLE  EFFECT  UPON  CRIME  AMONG  RELEASED  CO^ 

Allowing  for  discrepencies  in  parole  policies  aiB 
reporting  systems,  recidivism  rates  in  all  states  ai 
generally  constant. 

The  rates  vary  from  10-15  percent  year  to  year,  bxi 
these  fluctuations  show  no  relation  to  differences  i 
median  time  served.  , 

The  most  careful  analyses  of  recidivism^'  statistic 
for  California,  New  York  and  other  large  states.  Mil 
nesota,  Wisconsin  and  federal  prisons  fail  to  show  an 
significant  differences  in  rates.  Variations  always  pre 
duce  explanations  based  on  differences  in  definition 
or  parole  policies  for  different  places  or  differei 
years. 
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"Richard  Dougherty.  "The  Case  for  the  Cop."  Harper's  Magazine, 

Aprill964,  p.  129.  (38)  p.^ 
IE  President's  Crime  Commission.  The  Police  (75),  P-  os- 
10  President's  Crime  Commission  (74),  p.  12-13. 


Because  many  states,  including  California,  haven 
creased  the  use  of  probation  and  other  nonmstitt 
tional  devices,  it  is  possible  that  the  most  serious  an 
habitual  offenders  are  being  concentrated  in  staj 
prisons.  Even  this  trend,  if  it  is  true,  has  not  clearjj 
affecte(i  the  regularity  of  recidivism  rates.  ■ 

For  any  large  state  in  the  nation,  whether  media 
stay  is  long  or  short,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  aboyn, 
35  percent  of  persons  paroled  from  state  prisons  wi 
return  in  a  few  years  because  of  a  technical  parol 
violation  or  a  new  felony  conviction.  Another  15  pei 
cent  will  be  fined  or  jailed  for  minor  offenses. _ 

Returns  with  a  new  commitment — including  tr 
commission  of  another  felony— are  considerably  lowe 
Since  1958  in  California  these  rates  (one-two  yeai 
after  release)  have  varied  from  13-19  percent.- 
These  returns  are  also  typical  of  the  national  pictur- 
Whether  "recidivism,"  with  its  varying  definitions,  c 
"returns  with  new  commitment"  are  accepted  as  ttfor 
measurement  of  institutional  effectiveness,  no  evidenc 
can  be  found  to  support  extended  incarceration  as 
determinate  element  in  the  deterrence  of  crime. 

Crime  and  recidivism  rates  vary  according  to  coi 
ditions  in  the  world  external  to  the  prison  system.  A 
special  studies  indicate  that  the  success  of  parofn, 
depends  on  the  supportive  factors  in  the  environmei 
to  which  the  parolee  returns,  and  that,  for  most  o 
fenders,  lengthy  incarceration  merely  increases  tl 
difficulty  of  adjustment  to  normal  life. 

No  authority  can  U  found  to  support  the  value 
severe  penalty  policies  as  deterrents  for  the  majorii^, 
of  convicted  offenders.  .,    •    .,     ^„7 j  „ 

The  summary  statements  of  experts  m  tlie  field  o 
assert  that  the  important  elements  of  deterrence  ar 
rehabilitation  lie  elsewhere:  .  ,  ,,     ^ 

The  California  Youth  and  Adult  Correctioi 
Agency:  (26),  p.  155. 

There  is  evidence  from  many  sources  that  tl'f 
severity  of  the  punishment  is  less  significant  as  lo 

^^^S^tfSll  ---f 'olT^titoeraf  SV^or^^t-^^far "<  J 

orison)  to  recommitment  for  new  felony  convictions.  It  is  o 
prison)  lo  '=Jr„  ,  "return  to  prison"  rates  are  influenced  by  t 
moods  of  fegrsUtors  and  administrative  bodies.  Recomm 
ments  for  new  felonies  are  the  only  solid  statistics  availab 

18  See  Appendix  Items  C  1  through  C  9. 

"ociufo'rnia  De^partment  of  Corrections   (11). 
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deterrent  than  the  certainty  of  detection.  Poten- 
tial criminals  do  seem  to  caleuhite  the  chances  of 
being  apprehended  more  than  the  punishment  for 
the  offense  if  caught.  .  .  .  Loss  of  freedom  in  any 
degree,  isolation  from  family  and  the  community, 
no  matter  how  many  treatment  services  are  pro- 
vided, is  substantial  punishment. 

lazer  (The  Effectiveness  of  a  Prison  and  Parole 

Item)  :  (42),  p.  482. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  extent  of  any  deterrent 
effect  does  not  increase  at  a  uniform  rate  in  pro- 
portion to  increments  in  the  severity  of  a  sen- 
tence. However,  this  does  not  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  major  deterrents  occurring  from  a 
certain  sentence. 

rarrity  (The  Effects  of  the  Length  of  Incarceration 
n  Parole  Adjustment  and  Estimation  of  Optimum 

tence)  :  (41),  p.  42. 

If  rehabilitation  or  reform  of  the  person  is  the 
objective,  it  appears  from  the  analysis  of  this 
study  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  sen- 
tence has  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  person. 

'he  President's  Crime  Commission:  (69),  p.  165. 
Institutions  tend  to  isolate  offenders  from  society, 
both  physically  and  psychologically,  cutting  them 
off  from  schools,  jobs,  families  and  other  sup- 
portive influences  and  increasing  the  probability 
that  the  label  of  criminal  will  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  them.  The  goal  of  reintegrations  is 
likely  to  be  furthered  much  more  readily  by  work- 
ing with  offenders  in  the  community  than  by  in- 
carceration. 

^or  the  important  legislative  question — Would  re- 
ing  the  length  of  incarceration  increase  recidivism  ? 
videuce  is  available. 

TIME  SERVED  CAN  BE  REDUCED  WITHOUT  INCREAS- 
ING RECIDIVISM. 

'he  evidence  ranges  from  the  extraordinary  situa- 
i  created  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Gideon  deci- 
i,  to  the  experience  of  the  States  of  Washington 
.  even  California  when  arbitrary  decisions  were 
e  made  to  reduce  time  served. 
n  all  these  cases  no  significant  increase  in  recidi- 
Q  rates  was  found. 

n  some  cases  a  decrease  in  recidivism  accompanied 
reduction  of  time  served. 

'be  Gideon  Case  ^^ 

L  1963  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  required  the 
te  of  Florida  to  discharge  1,252  prisoners  long  be- 
i  the  normal  release  dates.  These  were  indigents 
)  had  been  tried  for  felonies  without  counsel, 
'he  Florida  Department  of  Corrections  selected  for 
iy  110  of  these  early  releases  and  110  full-term 
lases  --  matched  in  great  detail  for  equally  serious 
ainal  histories  and  other  significant  factors.   (The 

Drida  Division  of  Corrections  (40). 

percent  of  the  Gideon  group  served  less  tlian  a  year  and  a 
Vialt ;  47  percent  of  the  full-term  group  served  less  than 
that  time. 


small  final  sample  was  the  result  of  rigorous  selection 
for  true  matches.)  None  of  these  persons  were  placed 
under  parole  supervision. 

Twenty-eight  months  after  discharge,  13.6  percent 
of  the  Gideon  early  release  group  had  returned  to 
criminal  activity.  Twenty-five  and  four-tenths  percent 
of  the  full-term  release  group  had  returned  to  crimi- 
nal activity. 

2.  California  Women  Prisoners 

In  1959  the  California  Women's  Board  of  Terms 
and  Paroles  changed  parole  policies.  The  median  time 
served  each  year  from  1957-1959  was  24  months.  By 
1965  the  median  stay  was  reduced  to  12  months. 

The  prison  return  rate  in  1959  for  those  paroled 
2-3  years  earlier  (who  had  served  24  months)  was 
35.3  percent. 

The  prison  return  rate  in  1964  for  those  paroled 
2-3  years  earlier  (who  had  served  only  17-20  months) 
was  28.8  percent. 

TABLE  IV  * 

Median  Time  Served  and  Parole  Return  for  Women 
First  Paroles  1957-1965 

Median 

time  served  Prison  return 
— first  parole  rate  after 

Year  (months)  2-3  years 

1957 24  28.8 

1958 24  32.2 

1959 24  35.3 

1960 20  29.0 

1961 20  33.1 

1962 17  26.5 

1963 15  29.8 

1964 13  28.8 

1965 -" 12 

*  California  Department  of  Corrections  (11). 

3.  Wos/jingfon  Sfafe 

In  1958  Washington  decided  to  reduce  the  median 
time  served  in  the  state  prisons.  In  three  years  median 
stay  was  reduced  from  30  months  to  approximately 
20,  and  this  policy  has  been  maintained  since  1961. 

The  recidivism  rate  in  Washington  since  1961  has 
not  changed  significantly.  The  failure  rates  (after  two 
to  three  years  parole)  continue  to  vary  from  year  to 
year  within  a  small  range. 

California  parole  policies  are  different  and  failure 
rates  are  constructed  differently,  but  within  the  same 

Washington  =»  California  ^ 

Median  Percent  Median  Percent 

stay  parole  stay  parole 

Year                    (months)  failures  =^  (months)  failures  ^ 

1958 27  -  27  37.9 

1959 30  34.6  24  40.1 

1960     24  43.5  24  42.6 

1961 21  51.6  27  42.8 

1962 20  49.6  27  46.7 

1963 17  42.3  30  46.1 

1964 19  46.8  30  42.5 

1965 20  49.2  30 

1966 21  —  30 

==  Washington  parole  failure  rate  is  made  up  of  recommitments 
to  state  prisons,  out-of-state  sentences,  and  "whereabouts 
unknown"  cases.  The  California  rate  consists  of  recommit- 
ments to  state  prisons.  Both  rates  apply  to  parolees  released 
two  to  three  years  earlier. 

2»Washington  statistics   (90)    (91). 
California  statistics  (7)   (11). 
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time  also  vary  in  ways  unrelated  to  median  times 
served. 

4.  California  Parole  Violators 

California  parolees  are  sometimes  sentenced  to  jail 
terms  for  misdemeanors.  The  Adult  Authority  must 
then  decide  to  either  continue  the  offender  on  parole 
while  he  is  in  jail,  or  return  him  to  prison  as  a  parole 

^'tL^""' California  Department  of  Corrections  com- 
nared  315  parolees  who  had  served  jail  sentences  and 
Tre  then  ^reinstated  on  parole  with  194  who  were 
returned  to  prison  as  technical  violators  following 
their  jail  sentences.^^ 

The  two  groups  were  well  matched  with  regard  to 
commitment  offense,  age,  race,  and  narcotic  history. 

The  jail  group  served  an  average  of  seven  months. 

The  prison  group  served  an  average  of  20  months. 

The  ultimate  parole  success  of  both  groups  after 
reparole  was  the  same :  45  percent. 

111.  PENALTIES  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

If  severe  penalties  do  not  deter  criminal  behavior 
effectively,  can  they  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that 
public  safety  is  improved  because  crimmals  are  tem- 
porarily isolated?  „    ,,   „  i         f      vc„ 
In  theory,  the  imprisonment  of  all  felons  for  Me 
vrould  maximize  the  public  safety. 
This  is  in  practice  impossible  because : 
—It  would  cost  the  state  several  billion  dollars  over 

the  next  five  years.^** 
It  would  be  an  extraordinary  injustice  to  the  GO- 
TO percent  of  released  prisoners  who  do  not  com- 
mit more  serious  offenses. 

The  next  alternative,  frequently  mentioned  by  those 
who  believe  that  severe  penalties  deter,  is  to  keep  ail 
prisoners  in  for  their  full  terms  of  sentence. 
This  alternative  must  also  be  rejected : 
—It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  the  State  of 
California  at  least  $100-200  million  per  year  to 
keep  all  presently  incarcerated  offenders  for  then- 
full  terms.26 
Four  more  reasons  can  be  cited  as  objections  to  the 
latter  alternative.  They  are  also  grounds  for  rejection 
of  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  lengthy  prison 
terms : 

—The  great  majority  of  criminals  are  in  the  com- 
munity, not  in  prison. 
—Ninety-five  percent  of  the  men  in  California  state 

prisons  will  be  returned  to  the  community. 
—There  is  no  evidence  that  the  California  state 
prisoner's  average  stay  of  30  months  has  contrib- 
uted to  his  rehabilitation  more  than  would  a  stay 
of  20,  12,  or  6  months. 
—Prisons  are,  for  many  offenders,  the  least  effec- 
tive rehabilitation  system. 

ss  California  Department  of  Corrections   (10). 
»>  Space  General  Corporation   (63),  p.  22. 
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A     THE  GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  CRIMINALS  ARE  IN  T 

COMMUNITY,  NOT  IN   PRISON. 
7.  The  Criminal  Justice  System  Has  LiHle  Quantitive       ^ 

Impact  Upon  Crime.  ijeaseoiw 

In  1966  in  Calif ornia :  ^^  56,942  crimes  of  persor|.:"t* 

violence  were  reported.  Fifty-one  percent   of  thti  ifreqi 

were  cleared  by  arrest  or  other  methods.  Only  4,3,.,  jsffl^ 

adults  were  convicted.  Only  1,672  adult  violent  u  T.kte 

fenders  were  committed  to  state  prisons— 5  p erct  j  t-jsdty 

of  the  numler  of  offenses  reported.  J  mim 

Three  hundred  sixty-two  thousand  twenty-five  ij         , 

ony  property  crimes  were  reported.  Twenty-one  p(!  i^trm 

cent  of  these  were  cleared  by  arrest  or  other  methoci  i.Sm« 

Only  11207  adults  were  convicted.  Only  2,037  adTii  vierepe 

property  offenders  were  committed  to  state  prisonaJ  wrt  Itjis 

-     •  ■-  -•         -=  -^ "^-"^      ''jastiEeor 


property  oueuuers  wcic  i^viu-iiii..^^"  -"  " r--_ I 

0.5  percent  of  the  number  of  offenses  reported.     :| 


The  Impact  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System  Upon 
the  California  Crime  Problem— 1966  * 
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t  Efecfeli^cies  caused  by  time  lags  in  court  processes  and  omission  of  juveniles 
arrests,  complaints,  and  convictions. 
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Estimates  of  unreported  felonies  would  double_ 
triple  these  crime  figures.  A  true  measure  of  the  i 
pact  of  property  crime  would  also  have  to  mclute, 
doUar  amouL  involved  in  fraud  and  embezzleme:  W . 
said   by   the   President's    Crime    Commission   to 
greater  than  the  money  lost  in  burglary,  theft,  a 
auto  theft. 

With  the  exception  of  crimes  of  personal  violen 
the  present  criminal  justice  system  has  little  quan 
tative  impact  upon  the  mass  of  offenders  and  off  ens 

Most  crime  is  property  crime.  The  criminals  w  *i 
commit  it  are  in  the  community,  not  m  prison,  a:    ' 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  prison  population  re  ^^^ 
resents  the  least  skillful  criminals.^^  ^^^ 

it  California  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Stat  n^ 

2s  The'^memln  educational  level  of  state  prisoners  is  "h  gra  ;^ 
ine  meuiiii   Buuv,j^ v,„„/i„ori    r,f  the  men  m  prison   in   11 
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he  median  educational  levei  uj.  =i.<ii-o  ij^-.^^..^..'  --  ■  ,  =  ,, 
On^  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  men  m  prison  in  11 
were   illiterate.    (California  Department  of   Corrections.) 
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"urther,  in  the  ease  of  crimes  of  personal  violence 

a-e  than  half  are  committed  by  family  members  or 

ter  persons  previously  known  to  their  victims — in 

'  case  of  willful  homicides,  more  than  78  percent.^" 

•se  "crimes  of  passion"  have  occurred  with  pre- 

;able  frequency  through  the  ages  regardless  of  the 

lalties  in  vogue. 

'he  facts  leave  no  doubt  that  public  safety  is  not 
■eased  by  lengthy  incarceration  of  nonhabitual  and 
iviolent  offenders  in  state  institutions. 
'■fin 

«  r/je  Criminal  Justice  System  Is  Not  Consistent  Enough 
K&    o  Serve  the  Ends  of  Justice  or  Public  Safety  Effectively. 

'^[  *  Severe  penalties  can  cause  courts  to  reverse  or  dis- 
«  Jor*  legislative  intent,  for  reasons  of  traditional 
™'   justice  or  expediency. 

^^^   jilandatory  (severe)  sentences  rarely  accomplish  the 

Is  they  seek.  The  certainty  of  punishment  which  is 

^  ght  by  such  provisions  is  illusory.  There  are  nu- 

rous  discretionary  devices — ranging  from  acquittal 

3  ;he  guilty  to  reduction  of  the  charge — by  which  the 
.'i5  ge,  if  that  is  his  purpose,  can  frustrate  the  effect 
J^i^  a  mandatory  sentence.  The  experience  with  such 
.  itences  shows  that  such  devices  are  commonly  em- 
"j    yed.30 

"  feudatory  sentences  .  .  .  prevent  the  courts  from 
I  fing  their  sentences  on  the  relative  importance  of 
fse  factors  in  each  case.  Judges  and  prosecutors 
'  [en  regard  punishment  by  long  mandatory  terms  as 
i  reasonably  harsh,  and  they  are  faced  with  the 
--  emma  of  adhering  to  the  statutory  requirement  or 

'  aiding  it  to  produce  results  that  seem  to  be  just  in 

-  lividual  cases. 

Furthermore,  the  avoidance  of  mandatory  sentences 
y  be  almost  a  practical  necessity,  since  an  under- 
^nned  prosecutor's  ofBce  depends  on  the  possibility 

-  '  leniency  to  obtain  guUty  pleas. 

An  office  which  does  not  reduce  charges  for  offenses 
-rrying  long  mandatory  terms  or  which  routinely 
^  ;ks  to  obtain  convictions  under  mandatory  habitual 
■'  fender  laws  would  become  overwhelmed  with  trials 
-'  tause  defendants  would  have  no  incentive  to  plead 

lilty. 
lie  There  is  persuasive  evidence  of  nonenforcement  of 
Mindatory  sentencing  provisions  by  the  courts  and 
.li  'osecutors.  For  example,  where  certain  offenses  carry 
ii(  ag  mandatory  prison  terms,  prosecutors  frequently 
3  duce  the  charge  to  a  lesser  offense  if  the  defendant 
jTees  to  plead  guilty.  The  result  of  this  practice  is 

iat  in  a  number  of  jurisdictions  convictions  for  of- 

nses  carrying  severe  mandatory  sentences  are  rare. 
Y  California: 

I"  Of  all  felony  prosecutions,  5.6  percent  go  to  jury 
tfiial.  Considering  the  enormous  volume  (about  37,000 
jjinuaUy)  of  felony  cases  involved,  only  a  1  percent 
jjicrease  in  jury  trial  load  could  be  disruptive  to  the 
,j)urts  involved.  The  criminal  court  subsystem  is, 
lerefore,  highly  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of 

high  rate  of  guilty  pleas,  usually  to  offenses  less 
itivere  than  the  original  charge.^^ 

*  California  Department  of  Justice,   Bureau   of  Criminal  Statis- 
'       tics   (17),  p.  74. 

President's  Crime  Commission   (73).  p.  16. 

California  i'ouih  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (26),  p.  22 


Many  examples  of  distortions  of  court  processes  are 
available. 

Marijuana 

As  previously  mentioned  (page  28)  the  1961  in- 
creases in  the  severity  of  penalties  for  possession  or 
sale  of  marijuana  exemplify  the  ineffectiveness  of  se- 
vere penalties  as  deterrents.  Arrests  rose  about  500 
percent  in  the  five  years  following  the  increases. 

Tracing  these  events  further  through  the  court  proc- 
esses provides  clear  documentation  of  reversal  of  legis- 
lative intent. 

More  than  75  percent  of  marijuana  arrests  each 
year  are  adults. 

In  1961,  47  percent  of  adidts  arrested  were  con- 
victed and  26  percent  were  sent  to  state  prisons. 

In  1966,  31  percent  of  adults  arrested  were  con- 
victed and  only  13  percent  were  sent  to  state  prisons.^^ 

Assault  With  Intent  to  Commit  Murder 

In  1966,  301  persons  were  charged  with  this  grave 
offense  and  eventually  convicted  of  a  criminal  act. 
However,  only  31  such  cases  were  convicted  as  origi- 
nally charged  in  that  year.  The  remainder  were  con- 
victed of  lesser  offenses ;  33  being  reduced  down  to  the 
level  of  simple  assault.^* 

Kidnap  for  Ransom  and  Reward 

When  injury  to  the  victim  takes  place  during  the 
commission  of  this  offense,  either  the  death  penalty 
or  life  imprisonment  without  parole  is  mandatory.  In 
1966,  179  individuals  were  so  charged  and  convicted 
of  a  criminal  act  but  only  36  were  convicted  as  origi- 
nally charged;  the  rest  were  convicted  of  lesser  of- 
fenses.^^ 

Bad  Checks 

The  number  of  bad  checks  reported  as  felony  of- 
fenses varies  greatly  among  counties.  In  1965  San 
Mateo  County  reported  114  per  100,000  population. 
Fresno  County  reported  1,211  per  100,000  popula- 
tion.^* 

Of  4,389  forgery  and  check  defendants  in  1966, 
3,522  pleaded  guUty;  109  received  jury  trial.^^ 

In  Wisconsin,  offenses  other  than  forgeries  are 
punishable  at  most  as  misdemeanors  with  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  and/or  imprisonment  of 
up  to  one  year.  Since  Wisconsin  reports  that  16 
percent  of  the  admissions  to  state  prison  are  for 
bad-check  offenses,  and  California  (with  a  more 
punitive  statute  which  treats  most  of  the  check 
offenses  as  felonies  while  they  are  only  misde- 
meanors in  Wisconsin)  reports  only  14  percent 
admissions  for  bad  checks,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  he  some  other  factors  besides  statutory  pro- 
visions to  account  for  California's  lower  bad- 
check  commitment  rate.^* 


^  California  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Olminal  Statistics 
(IS),  pp.  6  and  7,  Tables  A  and  B. 

33  California  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statis- 
tics. Unpublished  tabulations. 

«  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency   (44),  p.   34. 

>»  California  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statis- 
tics (15),  p.  85. 
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In  summary,  we  quote  tHe  President's  Crime  Com- 
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"r  system  of  criminal  justice  l.as  come  to  depend 
npon  a  steady  flow  of  gmlty  pleas. 

prTvale/t    "Srent  iurisdictions-not  law,  rea- 
son  or  consideration  of  public  expense.        _ 
In  1966-,  29  Percent  of. the  adult  arrests  m^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^n  'Zljllftrll^'o^^^^^  t;S^^  bounty 

SltarS^rt:e|d^^^^^^^^^^ 

^,^ty  ?:^ro?19l?t  t^Unor  describes  tbe 

P^?fc"aliTornit^i965  the  courts  disposed  of  30,840 

convicted  felons:  ,.   ■■    ,      a 

comparison  illustrates.  ^v„t  a  person 

'^"  XF'al  Inse''^  SS.S''co  Js-.^f 
coiiTOled  ot  »»  ™';?*       „f  being  committed  to 

l^:STS'?  tZ.l  con,il.ed  in  Marin 

California  jail  sentencing  policies : 

jSrentencing  practices  vary  widely  from  county 
*°  '°hfr special  five-county  study  completed  in 

S  l^rrtil'S^r^of  s^p'So,  co,,t  CO- 
Stmmte  varied  &om  117  in  one  eonnty  to  169 
days  in  another  county. 
County  costs  and  commitments: 
An  attempt  was  made  to  -P- ^^1^^^ 
r  '''!  SX"Xar:t:%l'eould  be  accounted 
'/     hv   (1     leveTof  probation  services  as  meas- 
n/ed'ly^iie  -Mive  Lount  spent  for  probation 
series-   (2)  felony  arrest  rates;  and  (3)   Duve 
n^irSerrals  for  delinquent  acts. 

costs  per  $100  assessed  valuation. 

^°15i^^rT?iiS%?d'"I^urC0^^^^^^^^^^^  C2B),  PP.24,   28.    199. 

200. 


TTiitments  (75.9)  spends  nearly  as  much  f or  pi( 
Sntrvices  is  Lnta  Clara  County  wticb^; 
less  than  half  the  commitment  rate  (31.4).  Ma*, 
otler  comparisons  are  possible,  yet  none  seem.t 
explain  the  disparity.       _  ^ 

TliP  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  tiie  eominj 
m^nt  rate  variations  reflect  different  sentenci^ 
poUcies  of  the  criminal  and  juvenile  courts  i 

''^'^  Herson  convicted  of  an  offense  in  Staiil 

ia^;  Co^iS^y  has  a  16  times  g-^ter  <3h-ce  . 

being  committed  to  the  state  than  i±  he  wa 

convicted  in  Marin  County  ...  • 

It  would  appear  also  ^-t  the  staters  a^e^ 

subsidizing  Stanislaus  County     and  otliex  aboj 

pvprao-e  commitment  rate  counties)  by  mcarc 

atin'luveniles  and  adults  which,  other  cou^ 

handle  through  their  own  probation  departme, 

and  iail  services.  . 

T+  would  seem  further,  that  the  taxpayers  m  M 

corStmen    rate  counties  are  paying  not  oi^ 

rrhe"  o'wn  probation  ---es  but  a  portion 

the  costs  of  probation  services  which  otlier  co^ 

tS  aii  relieved  of  by  sending  more  offenders  ^ 

the  state.   _ 

SAFETY. 

nZ^l'^ck  Evid.nc.  Tha,  Mo^  Pri.o.  E,per»n» 
Destructive. 
2    Many,  Perhaps  Most,  Offenders  Con  Be  Supervised 

itt^ro^r  Wly  do  not  reh^^^^^^^^^ 
been  recognized  by  the  authorities:  _ 

Tf  i^  Drobably  in  the  prisons,  more  than  m  a 
other  area  of  the  entire  correctional  process  tl 
?h  parado  °  of  social  contradictions  come  into  f 
play'  While  it  is  |--XrSefremt 
?h"ryernf's?at:   as   monuments   to    our 

tility.^« 
Two  recent  articles  from  Tmemagazme^, and 

Wall  Street  Journal  ^f  ^f  ^^^„^^*i;!,iPSussion  of 
:Sr^^^1st:\'stlVpeirl^^Hland 

^°TW  \m?rican  Bar  Association,  in  its  report 
SeSe^ctTAlternatives  and  Procedures  summar 
the  current  professional  opinion:  _ 

Tt  is  of  course,  fundamental  to  the  criminal  1 
^  '    it^Irt  cularlv  to  the  sentencing  proc 

tL't  pa^rlm^otnt^iiration  be  given  to  the  , 

;tllfi/wS;tliecriminaUawsee^ 

^S^sanec^yp-^^^g-^. 
most  common  manifestation  is  puybioa 

S^^^STand  Geis  (6),  PP-  572-73. 
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from  the  community  in  a  maximum  security  in- 
stitution for  a  term  of  years  thought  roughly 
commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  committed 
offense. 

But  it  -n-ould  be  a  short-sighted  system  which 
viewed  such  punishment  as  an  end  in  itself  .  .  . 
the  vast  majority  of  offenders  will  be  released 
aud  will  again,  substantially  free  of  official  re- 
straint, be  presented  with  the  opportunity  to 
offend. 

The  President  "s  Crime  Commission  was  not  break- 
ing new  ground  when  it  observed  that ' '  removing 
a  man  completely  from  the  community  may  im- 
pede his  successful  reintegration  later,  and  the 
atmosphere,  associations,  and  stigma  of  imprison- 
ment may  reinforce  his  criminalitj-. "  The  same 
point  can  be  stated  in  another  way : 

The  typical  American  state  prison,  as  presently 
constituted,  oifers  little  more  than  repressive 
discipline,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  social 
and  vocational  education  .  .  .  With  some  ex- 
ceptions, if  a  person  is  kept  in  a  prison  .  .  . 
for  a  long  time,  he  tends  to  become  institu- 
tionalized, and  less  and  less  capable  of  social 
life.  As  a  result,  when  discharge  finally  comes, 
many  are  less  capable  of  living  in  society  than 
when  they  entered,  ilany  of  them  are  much 
worse  because  whatever  skills  and  industrial 
contacts  they  have  had,  have  been  lost. 
Even  those  who  serve  short  sentences  are  de- 
void of  friends  or  relatives  and  they  are  feared, 
shunned,  and  discriminated  against  on  every 
hand  ...  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  return 
to  prison.  (Slovenko:  Crime,  Law  and  Correc- 
tions 1966.) 

The  advisory  committee  agrees  with  these  obser- 
vations, and  would  allocate  to  them  a  dominant 
position  in  the  development  of  an  approach  to 
sentencing.^^ 

But  these  academic  analyses  make  no  mention  of 
e  crucial  fact  of  the  prisoner's  experience:  exposure 

random  or  systematic  violence. 
Less  than  half  the  felony  offenders  committed  to 
difornia  prisons  in  1966  had  prior  police  records 

major  seriousness.**' 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  majority  of  persons 
carcerated  each  year  in  California  prisons  are  sub- 
eted  to  severe  punishment  not  intended  by  the  jus- 
•e  system: 

"WTiile  it  is  true  that  every  prisoner  does  not  live 
in  the  constant  fear  of  being  robbed  or  beaten, 
the  constant  companionship  of  thieves,  rapists, 
murderers,  and  aggressive  homosexuals  is  far 
from  reassuring.*^ 

What  is  often  neglected  in  official  statements  is  not 
at  prisons  fail  to  rehabilitate  but  the  active  nature 
the  destruction  that  occurs  in  prisons. 

American  Bar  Association  (1),  pp.    fi2,  63.  75. 
:^alitornia   Department  of  Justice.   Bureau   of  Criminal   Statis- 
tics (15),  p.  106  :  p.  109  Chart  V-E. 
3ykes  (66),  pp.  XIV-XV. 


We  may  .  .  .  persist  in  incarceration  of  persons 
who  do  not  need  institutional  control.  We  can 
take  a  minor  property  offender  and  help  him  to 
develop  into  a  more  serious  oft'ender  by  unneces- 
sary and  long  incarceration  as  surely  as  if  we 
conducted  vocational  training  in  hate,  violence, 
selfishness,  abnormal  sex  relations,  and  criminal 
techniques.*- 

The  prison  world  is.  to  begin  with,  necessarily  en- 
tirely unlike  normal  society. 

The  maximum  security  prison  represents  a  social 
system  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  create  and 
maintain  total  or  almost  total  social  control. 
The  detailed  regulations  extending  into  every  area 
of  the  individual's  life,  the  constant  surveillance, 
the  concentration  of  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
ruling  few,  the  wide  gulf  between  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled — aU  are  elements  of  what  we  would 
usually  call  a  totalitarian  regime.  The  threat  of 
force  lies  close  beneath  the  surface  of  the  cus- 
todial institution. 

The  prison  official  is  a  bureaucrat,  but  he  is  a 
bureaucrat  with  a  gun.** 

Even  more  important,  prison  society  has  other  rules 
than  the  regulations  enforced  by  legitimate  authority, 
also  maintained  by  force. 

The  inmate  code  has  been  built  up  through  many 
years  and  results,  in  part,  from  the  conception  of 
some  lawbreakers  that  society  and  the  symbols 
that  represent  it  (prison  officials  in  this  case) 
are  natural  enemies.  The  code  is,  and  results 
fr()iii.  an  attitudinal  configuration  that  a  minority 
group  to  exist  must  have  cohesiveness  and  be  se- 
cure within  itself. 

Emotionally,  the  attitudinal  configuration  is 
charged  with  hate,  the  hate  that  comes  to  persons 
who  faU,  and  who  have  their  failures  "rubbed 
in"  by  the  dominant  group.** 

Inmate   social  codes  often  require   that  prisoners 
participate  in — or  at  least  fail  to  report — numerous 
illegal  and  self -destructive  practices: 
a.  Conspiracies  to  control  other  inmates  by  threats 

and  violence. 

During  the  recent  work  stoppages  at  Folsom  and 
San  Quentin  Prisons,  the  Sacramento  Bee  reported 
that  "No  violence  has  been  reported  at  either  prison, 
although  officials  announced  many  of  the  men  were 
staying  away  from  work  in  fear  of  reprisal  from  strike 
leaders." -^^ 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  solid  and  specific 
descriptions  of  the  patterns  of  prison  violence  from 
officials  or  inmates. 

We  reproduce  here  two  pages  from  the  draft  of 
an  unpublished  study  of  the  causes  of  prison  violence 

*=  California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (26),  p.  152-a. 

"Sykes  (66),  pp.  XrV-XV. 

"Clemraer  (33).  p.  152. 

»  February  21,  1968.  Emphasis  added. 
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sponsored    by    tlie    National    Institutes    of    Mental 

^Th?'' illustrations"  are  incidents  tliat  occurred  in 
California  prisons.  .  , 

For  the  impact  of  the  patterns  implied,  only  one 
statistic  can  be  offered:  eight  ^^^^^^j;,^/ J  ^J^^^^^^^ 
to  death  by  other  inmates  m  California  s      correc 
tional''  facmties  last  year.  This  amounts  to  a  hom, 
cide  rate  roughly  seven  tunes  larger  than  the  general 
rate  for  the  state. 

Gambling  is  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  men 
Sg  "time."  On  occasion,  it  is  also  a  source  of 
overt  violence,  particularly  when  a  gambler  at- 
tempts to  cheat,  or  when  he  is  unable,  or  refuses 
to  pay  his  losses.  Normally,  gambling  is  not  a 
ZSI  problem    with    respect    to    ^olence-but 
wh  n  cheating  or  failing  to  Pay  enters  the  pic- 
ture, the  violence  may  be  of  the  highest  order. 
Example:  X  bets  a  carton  of  cigarettes  with  Y 
on  a  football  game.  X  loses  the  bet,  b^    cannot 
pay  because  he  does  not  have  the  cigarettes,  nor 
the  money  to  purchase  the  amount  of  his  losses. 
YmTsimply  punch  X  here  and  now  (^  any 
TioSe  is  Lumed).  On  the  other  hand  ^  m 
decide  to  turn  the  debt  over  to^^a^'iB  who  spe- 
cialize in  debt  collecting.  A  and  B  press  X  for  the 
amount  he  owes.  X  stalls,  lies,_and  cannot  pay. 
A  and  B,  after  issuing  an  ultimatum    catch  A 
Ine  and  stab  him  to  death.  X  may  have  been 
able  to  pay  the  debt  by  borrowing  from  a     loan- 
shark  "    and    paying    three    for    the    price    of 
two,  .  .  . 

When  narcotics  come  into  the  prison,  there  ^s^ 
severe  drain  upon  the  inmate  economy.  As  a  re- 
sult stealing  from  ceUs,  robberies  of  individuals 
S  canteen  purchases,  and  borrowing  from 
"loansharks"  may  increase,  ^^'^'^itionally  the 
prospect  of  acquiring  the  narcotics  for  nothing 
through  force,  as  it  is,  becomes  a  factor.  Existing 
tensions  are  heightened,  and  acts  of  violence  be- 
come increasingly  probable. 

Example :  V  acquires  a  supply  of  narcotics  which 
he  intends  to  sell.  W  and  X,  learning  that  nar- 
cotics are  available,  approach  V  and  enquire  ^o- 
much  it  will  cost  them  to  buy  a  gram.  The  price 
is  more  than  W  and  X  have,  but  they  tell  V  to 
wait  and  that  they  will  return  shortly.  W  and  X 
Zo  into  a  cell  block  to  rob  the  cell  of  an  inmate 
they  know  has  cigarettes.  During  the  process  of 
robbing  the  cell,  they  are  witnessed  by  Y,  a  close 
friend  of  Z,  whose  cell  they  are  stealing  from. 
When  Z  returns  to  his  cell  later  Y  informs  him 
of  what  he  saw.  After  acquiring  lengths  of  pipe, 
Y  and  Z  go  looking  for  W  and  X.  When  they 
find   them   they   attack   viciously,    and   without 
warning.  W  and  X  both  die  an  hour  later  trom 
the  beating  administered  them. 
A  and  B  also  learn  that  V  has  narcotics  for  sale. 
When  they  inquire  and  find  out  they  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  make  a  purchase,  they  withdraw 
to  figure  out  where  they  can  get  enough.  Con- 


vinced that  they  cannot  acquire  the  necessai 
amount  to  make  the  purchase,  they  decide  • 
catch  V  alone  and  take  everything  he  has— kiilir 
him  if  necessary.  A  and  B  then  lure  V  to  a  mee 
ing  on  the  pretense  they  want  to  buy.  Upon  a 
riving  at  the  meeting  place,  V  is  slugged  over  tl 
head,  stabbed  repeatedly,  and  succumbs  on  tl 
operating  table  30  minutes  later. 
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b.     Homosexuality. 

A  former  warden  of  San  Quentin  (Clinton  ' 
Duffy)  pointed  out  that  "There's  plenty  of  se 
ual  activity  in  our  prisons,  but  it's  the  wror 
kind  "  He  explained:  "No  inmate,  no  matter  ho. 
good  his  intentions,  is  entirely  spared  homosexu 
advances,  and  many  succumb.  Some  can  neve 
resume  a  normal  relationship.  What  they  belies 
to  be  a  temporary  expedient  in  prison  ^beconL 
a  permanent  problem  after  they  get  out." 

Donald  Webster  Cory,  author  of  a  number  i 
books   and  articles  on  homosexuality,   conten 
that  prison  authorities  "make  only  the  slighte 
efforts  to  combat"  homosexual  activity  among  i 
mates,  "while  the  facts  of  the  entire  prison  sy 
tern  encourage  such  .  .  .  practices." 
We  reproduce  here,  verbatim,  a  recent  letter  fro 
a  prisoner  to  a  sociologist : 
Dear  Sir: 

I  delayed  this  letter  purposely  because  P 
been  engaged  in  mental  combat  with  my  peers  f 
almost  two  months  now,  figuring  on  a  drast 
change.  Well  the  change  came !  !  ! 

But  now  I'm  almost  afraid  to  pass  on  the  ha 
pening  because  it  could  very  easily  confuse  yc 
However,  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  I  must  let  yj 
share  this  with  me,  you  being  my  only  Imk  to  t 
outside  besides  my  mother. 

Sir    the  first  day  I  came  to  the  Mainlme^eks! 
from  R  G  C  *8  I  knew  I  wasn't  in  the  right  frai  T 
of  mind  to  wage  war  on  my  peers  and  prograi  i?tl 
mers  *»  alike.  One  has  to  be  hard,  evil  and  se. «,., 
centered  in  order  to  make  it  here. 

It  all  started  when  a  pal  of  mine  told  me 
was  being  pressured  for  his  canteen  (cigarette 
etc  )    By  my  being  fair  size  and  having  plen 
status  from  old  timers,  I  took  it  upon  myseK 
try  and  help  the  pal.  Anyway,  I  asked  the  ma 
party  involved  in  the  little  scheme  to  give  t  w 
guy  a  chance  and  not  to  jump  on  him  m  a  ma   " 
after  which  I  was  thoroughly  beaten  and  h( 
pitalized. 

Upon  my  release  I  was  promptly  tagged 
"fink"  and  had  to  lock  up  to  avoid  further  € 
cao'ement  in  combat.  The  problem  of  getting 
protective  custody  was  easy.  I  told  the  progra 
mer  I  was  a  homosexual.  It  seems  my  problei 
have  just  begun. 


lOtfS! 

tat 


aiQ!! 
UStfil 


ritli, 


"Congressional  Quarterly  Service  (36),  p. 

"  A  California  state  prison. 

's  Reception  and  guidance  center. 

•9  Tlie  prison  staff. 
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Sir,  in  all  seriousness  I  am  losing  my  faith  in 
people. 

I  hope  the  programmer  returned  your  check. 
You  see.  personal  cheeks  are"  taboo.  Thanks  any- 
way. I  dig  the  feeling  more  than  the  money. 

Peace,  Sir 

Given  these  realities  of  prison  life,  it  is  not  surpris- 
g  that  a  1966  study  by  the  Institute  for  the  Study 

Crime  and  Delinquency  found  that  normal  society 
id  failed  to  communicate  its  good  intentions  to  pris- 
i  inmates.^" 

The  authors  agree  that  the  conflict  which  exists 
between  custody  concerns  and  treatment  con- 
cerns, is  a  detrimental  factor  in  total  involvement 
in  any  treatment  program. 

Most  (inmates)  looked  upon  treatment  programs 
as  phony. 

Seventy  percent  of  inmates  polled  answered  "yes" 
the  question:   Do  you  believe  that  therapy  "and 
eatment  programs  are  games? 

"Most  cons  know  how  to  walk  that  walk,  talk 
'     that  talk,  and  give  the  counselor  what  he  wants 
to  hear." 

,      (Inmates')  felt  that  "rehabilitation."  as  the  de- 
partment defines  it,  does  not  exist.^i 

Given  these  realities  of  prisoners'  experience,  it  is 
ghly  questionable  whether  the  commitment  of  many 
•st  offenders  or  nonviolent  offenders  to  state  prisoii 

a  beneficial  or  economical  state  policy. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  offenders  can  be  supervised  in 
the  community 

The  Department  of  Corrections  testified  before  an 
isembly  committee  ^^  in  196.5  that  "the  present 
■ocessing  examinations  into  the  backgrounds  and 
aracteristics  of  offenders  disclosed  manv  could  be 
leased  within  60  to  90  days  ..." 
The  Board  of  Corrections  testified  at  the  same  hear- 
g  that  there  is  ".  .  .  need  for  greater  flexibilitv  re- 
:rding  minimum  terms.  Minimums  have  been"  ad- 
sted  upward  over  the  years  on  a  patchwork  basis, 
equently  in  emotional  response  to  particular  situa- 
ms.  We  have  minimums  aggravated  by  deadly  weap- 
is.  prior  felonies,  and  combinations  of  them  together 
th  cumulative  or  consecutive  sentences  that  in  some 
stances  work  to  create  injustices  and  cause  eonfine- 
?nt  for  greater  periods  than  necessary."  52 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  advocates  in- 
eased  use  of  community  supervision : 

The  correctional  strategj-  that  presentlv  seems  to 
hold  the  greatest  promise,  based  on  social  science 
theory  and  limited  research,  is  that  of  reintegrat- 
ing the  offender  into  the  community  ... 
These  justifications  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
record  of  probation  services  themselves.  P'roba- 
tion  services  have  been  characteristically  poorly 

nsUtute  for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency  (45),  pp.  79, 
'^^^^l^rfi.^.^^.^^'y  ?'"  290  1965.  From  California  Youth  and 
.allforma  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (26)    p  198 
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staffed  and  often  poorly  administered.  Despite 
that,  the  success  of  those  placed  on  probation,  as 
measured  by  not  having  probation  revoked,  has 
been  surprisingly  high. 

One  summary  analysis  of  outcomes  observed  in  11 
probation  studies  indicates  a  success  rate  of  from 
60  to  90  percent  .  .  . 

An  exhaustive  study  was  undertaken  in  Califor- 
nia when  11,638  adult  probationers  granted  pro- 
bation during  the  period  1956-58  were  foUowed 
up  after  four  years.  Of  this  group,  almost  72  per- 
cent were  successful  in  terms  of  not  having  their 
probation  revoked. 

These  findings  were  not  obtained  under  con- 
trolled conditions,  nor  were  they  supported  by 
data  that  distinguished  among  the  types  of  of- 
fenders who  succeeded  or  the  types 'of  services 
that  were  rendered.  Nevertheless,  all  of  the  suc- 
cess rates  are  relatively  high.  Thev  are  the  prod- 
uct of  a  variety  of  kinds  of  probation  adminis- 
tered at  different  times  and  places.  Even  when 
mterpreted  skepticaUy.  thev  are  powerful  evi- 
dence that  a  substantial  number  of  persons  can 
be  placed  on  probation  and  have  a  relativelv  hit^h 
rate  of  success.  '      ° 

Offenders  can  be  kept  under  probation  supervi- 
sion at  much  less  cost  than  in  institutions  (about 
one-tenth  as  much)  .  .  . 

Objections  might  be  raised  as  to  the  validity  of 
such  comparisons,  since  expenditures  for  proba- 
tion services  are  now  much  too  meager.  However, 
with  the  1-to-lO  cost  ratios  prevailing,  probation 
expenditures  can  clearly  be  increased  several  fold 
and  still  remain  less  expensive  than  institutional 
programs.  This  is  especially  true  when  construc- 
tion costs,  which  now  run  up  to  and  beyond 
$20,000  per  bed  in  a  correctional  institution"  are 
included.  The  differential  becomes  even  greater 
if  the  cost  of  welfare  assistance  for  the  families 
of  the  incarcerated  and  the  loss  in  taxable  income 
are  considered. ^^ 

California  has  conducted  successful  experiments  in 
community  supervision  of  offenders.^* 

There  is  evidence  that  probation  and  parole  agents 
can  deal  effectively  -n-ith  both  juveniles  and  adults  when 
the  agenis  have  sufficient  time  for  close  supervision. 
The  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  Eeport 
of  1967  listed  a  number  of  projects  that  indicate  the 
practicality  of  nonincarceration  or  early  release :  ^^ 
Special    intensive    parole     supervision.  ...  re- 
vealed "...  that    the    only   variable    founci    to 
make  a  real  difference  in  parole  outcome  is  the 
amount  of  time  the  agent  has  to  devote  to  super- 
vision." 

(CDC  Special  Intensive  Parole) 

The  failure  rate  for  experimental  wards  released 
directly  from  the  reception  center  to  the  "Com- 

=^  President's  Oime  Commission  (74) 

"California  State  Assembly    (24),  pp    41-56 

«CaU|ornia  Youth   and  Adult   Corrections  Agency   (26).   pp.66. 
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^,,,,,  Treatment  ^-3-^'  is  29  pe-nt^-^^^^^ 
the  failure  rate  ^^^  .^^/^completed  reg- 
^^t^SS:^^^:^^^  were  released  to 
regular  pa^role.  ^^^^^_^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^,^ 

The  parole  failure  of  -f  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
cotie  addiction  was  ^^^t^^] /^^  ^J^ected  to  anti- 

TSl^erent  failure  in  the  same  perxod. 
an  81  Pe^^*^'^^  Evaluation  of  the  Narcotic 

^      Treatment  Control  Program) 

in  1964  t.e  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  wS 
tensive  supervision  P^^l^jy^^.^.ti^es  are:  (D  In- 
Unit  Program.  The  V^ogrm^  increased  assist- 

creased  community  P™|^Xgs  n  institutional  costs, 
ance  to  the  P^^^^^- ,^2ds  "^^rf  considerally  reduced, 
a/dThelZnt  7X^SL  and  aid  to  each  parolee 
accordingly  increased.  Sentember  1967 

parolees :»  -„„rt ..i, ,..,..    c-—'—'.:;'' 

($'770  per  man)         (iowpern^     j 

Assaultive  history ----_  ^g^^  33% 

Opiate  history __     6%  --^ 

Both  of  above '^IHI 41%  ^^^^ 

"'ThrwoA  ^a  P.r<;e  gr^  »»»'-^^^^^^ 

(0.6  percent) . 

,V    PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  PUBLIC  MONEY 

incarceration,  especially  lengtl^^^^^^^ 

ScTfedi^fSir^^^^^^^^^^^     ^-^  -^^^^^^- 

"""^The  policy  of  the  ^tate  of  Vermo^^^^^^^^^ 

upon  the  cumulative  ^X^^^Xtakes  to  build 
rectional  practice  ^^^^f^^^f^ "'na.e  with  the 
sound  correctional  P^^f  ^ J,^^i3%iolators  do 
facts  that,  first,  ^1^°^*  ,f  ^Heeond,  that  tradi- 
return  to  the  open  society  and  secon  ^^^^^^ 

tional  institutional  prisons  ^ot  only  i  ^.^^  ^^ 

or  rehabilitate  ^^^^PJ.fj.lJoSg  release.  It  is 
continued  crimmal  acts  ^l^^^\^:^^  reliance 
recognized  that  ^^Jl^^ZcS^^  sdf-defeat- 
npon  closed,  ^^^^f^f  wasteful  Wg^^  costs  to  the 
ins  and  also  results  m  wasteiui     g 

taxpayers  of  the  state.^^ 


.'oftlie 


The  State  of  California  may  be  ^V^f^^fl^^^^^ 

1,       „^  -p^r.  +liP  lenffthv  incarceration  or  lesser  u 

t^^::iS.t^.^^^ii^^^  could  be  better  accor; 

nlkhed  eTewhere  at  much  less  expense.  Prison  ^  ^.^ 

Svtts  from  earlier  parole  could  also  be  used  m  tl    ,„,«rcer 

■rpXSen"  0?  locaUaw  enforcement-a  more  effeil    .,  ,,,^5, 

tive  deterrent  to  crime.  _        ,  •     .ntliner 

the  reliance  on  the  protective  function  «; 

^he'nrison  assumes  that  all  long-term  prisoner, 

I':  Torrdangerous  than  short-timers-  Ex^^^^^^^ 

tinn  of  prisoner  case  histories  and  ot  t^^eir  d 

havior  in  prison  does  not  support  the  assumptioi 

Pri  on  wardens  generally  agree  that  only  a  sW, 

Snority  of  their  inmates  can  be  considered  da.] 

gerous.^^  ,  1 

The  annual  budget  of  tbe  California  institutiona 

corrections  system  is  nearly  $f  ^  niill  °m 

The  cost  of  maintaining  one  adult  P^^o^f^^"'^''  J 
67  was  $2,628,  including  all  institutional  costs,  e| 

^ti:St  p^rSrcost  in  that  year  was  $572  p| 

^Thraverage  policeman  in  that  year  was  paid  $7, 50(]. 

^^Fofevery  five  lesser  offenders  released  to  paro| 

Space-General     Corporation  s    p.lot     ^tady   ^ear 

less  dangerous  offenders  ^^  of  ti 

The  study  reported  that  the  career  cosi      u 
ine  stuu^       v        1    1^   offender   m   this   state 

irS  ^hTe'arSr  tSVt  average  honiicide  c( 

11^"  n  cstaco'ering  cost  to  tne  puuni.  .  •  • 

problem     .  •  ■  a  sT^dto^en  e  ^        ^      ^ 

Siminal  laws  which  do  not  deter      .  • 

crimiua  Tjercent  of  the  felon  population 

erty  o^^^'f ;,  ^^i^f  15  g  percent  had  been  committe,,^ 

;rnS"'pLlers»oTC™»  ;    ^ 

^^S  property  .»d  n^J^^^.-P  T/ *.f  aH 
SoS  SS"?^o°etr i  Ucn  eacl.  yea, 


eami 


PP-  !-*■•    .  ™st  savings  would  depend  upon  closing  mst.t, 
01  These  prison  cost  savins^ 

dual  offender.   (63),  p.J-i' .   ^°*^'  g^j-,  ji„(juency   H4>'  '^o^^ 
«Bl«u^Be?^?tli^eftV/c?rr^^^^^     (ID.  APPendlx  C9. 
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ncarceration  also  has  a  heavy  impact  on  the  welfare 
ieload.«»  Eight  thousand  one  hundred  families— 5 
•cent  of  the  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (family 
lup— parent  absent)— need  support  because  the  fa- 
sr  IS  incarcerated  in  a  state  prison  or  local  jail. 
JThis  costs  $16,621,200  per  year  (average  about  $171 
r  month  per  family). 

California    has    experience    with    alternatives    to 
igthy  incarceration  : 

The  Parole  Unit  Work  Program  Evaluative  Be- 
rt««  of  1967  stated  that : 
Approximately  13,000  men  were  paroled  in  the 
first  two  years  after  the  work  unit  system  went 
into  effect.  (About  5  percent  fewer  persons  were 
returned  to  prison  than  would  have  been  expected 
because  of  more  difSeult  cases)  .  .  . 
The  total  prison  man-months  aggregate  to  at  least 
1,300  man-years  of  prison  time  which  would  have 
been  imposed. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  low  rate  of  prison 
returns  can  be  permanently  maintained,  although 
the  most  recent  followup  data  do  indicate  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  improved  outcomes.  Depending 
upon  the  method  used  to  calculate  per  capita  cost"^ 
the  savings  in  institutional  costs  already  realized 
by  this  reduction  of  1,300  man-years  of  prison 
time  represent  something  between  $780,000  and 
$2,500,000.  ' 

Beyond  the  yearly  operations  cost  the  eventual 
savings  would  include  a  deferment  of  capital  out- 
lay investment  for  construction  of  new  institu- 
tions at  a  cost  approximating  10  to  20  million 
dollars  for  a  major  institution. 
Added  to  that  savings  are  the  additional  factors 
of  reductions  in  welfare  payments  to  dependent 
families  (monthly  average  allotment  per  family 
$180),  contributions  to  the  tax  structure  by  wage 
earners,  and  savings  in  county  and  other  local 
taxes  represented  by  the  300  or  more  cases  not 
prosecuted  for  new  crimes  (estimated  cost  figure 
of  .$4,000  for  processing  each  new  felony  con- 
viction). There  are  also  important  savings  related 
to  the  reduction  in  criminal  acts  that  have  di- 
rect property  and  personal  damage  implications. 
A  simple  illustration  of  another  misuse  of  funds 
the  dLscrepancy  between  costs  of  "rehabilitation" 
I  state  prisons  and  aid  in  the  reestablishment  of 
'  arolees. 

The  operation  of  the  state  prisons  costs  more  than 
i:,bOO  per  prisoner  each  year.  But, 

The  average  inmate  receives  approximately  $25 
when  he  leaves  the  institution  and  another  $25 
four  to  six  days  later  at  the  parole  office  If  the 
released  client  has  no  family  or  friends  to  lend 
support,  how  does  he  provide  for  himself  until 
he  finds  a  job  .  .  .«^ 
When  the  taxpayer  buys  lengthy  incarceration  for 
Jie  noiiviolent  or  nonhabitual  offender,  he  receives 
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"protection"  from  that  offender  for  a  few  years  But 
at  the  same  time,  he  educates  him  in  crime  welds  him 
into  associations  with  other  criminals,  and  breaks  his 
constructive  ties  with  the  community. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  his  expenditure  lowers 
the  crime  rate  significantly.  The  great  majority  of 
criminals  are  in  the  community— more  than  400  000 
telonies  reported  each  year,  and  only  5,000  commit- 
ments to  state  institutions. 

There  is  also  no  evidence  that  the  taxpayer's  ex- 
penditure reduces  his  chances  of  being  harmed  by 
"rehabilitated"    ex-convicts    who    have    served    long 
terms  since  the  degree  of  community  supervision  and 
aid  IS  the  chief  factor  determining  parole  outcome. 
The   state   correctional   agencies,   which   receive 
each  year  less  than  4  out  of  every  100  persons 
entering  the  criminal  justice  system,  spend  more 
($120   million)    than   the   rest   of  the   system- 
county  probation  and  jail  services — which  handles 
the  other  96  of  the  100  offenders.  ($110  million) 
.  .  .  the  system  is  imbalanced  .  .  .^s 

The  adult  correction  system  spends  only  10  per- 
cent of  its  $83  million  budget  on  parole  supervision. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  taxpayer  is  willing  to  main- 
tain this  high  investment  in  lengthy  prison  terms 
because  of  a  desire  to  "punish  the  guilty." 

Public  opinion  supports  rehabilitation. 

A  nationwide  Harris  Survey  of  1966  cited  in  the 
Cahforma  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agencv 
Report  of  1967  stated  that: 

Contrary  to  the  punitive  attitude  many  experts 
have  expected  to  find,  revenge  against  the  of- 
fender has  a  low  priority  in  the  attitude  of 
Americans  toward  the  "national  crime  problem." 
The  response : 

T,  .  Prisons 

Prisons  are:  Prisons  are         should  be 


mainly  corrective 57% 

mainly  punitive   19% 

not  sure 24% 


77% 
11% 
12% 


California  Department  of  Corrections   (9) 

Institute  for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency  (45),  p.  87. 


When  asked  why  they  held  the  opinions  expressed, 
the  respondents  showed  considerable  sympathy 
with  the  basic  goals  of  contemporary  correctional 
endeavors. 

The  following'  recommendations,  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Assembly  Office  of  Research,  are  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Criminal  Procedure  for  their  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. They  represent  possible  approaches  to 
further  development  of  successful  crime  control  pro- 
grams in  California. 

V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.     A  RATIONAL  PAROLE  POLICY. 

The  dual  aims  of  successful  rehabilitation  and  the 
effective  use  of  public  funds  to  control  crime  are  ob- 
structed by  the  absence  of  a  clear,  positive,  and  legis- 
latively authorized  parole  policy. 

»8  California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (26),  pp.  2    175. 
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While  the  courts  decide  whether  or  not  a  man  shall 
be  convicted  of  a  specific  offense,  once  convicted  it  is 
the  Adult  Authority  that  decides  how  long  each  pris- 
oner shall  remain  incarcerated. 

The  length  of  sentence  is  fixed  by  either  the  Adult 
Authority  for  men  or  Women's  Board  of  Terms 
and  Parole  for  women,  within  the  minimum  and 
maximum  limits  prescribed  by  law.  These  au- 
thorities also  establish  the  time  for  release  on 
parole  .  .  .^^ 

To  determine  the  optimum  time  any  individual 
should  serve  is  an  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
task  since  there  are  no  scientific  guidelines. 

Most  criteria  used  by  institutional  staff  (and 
paroling  authorities)  with  their  particular  em- 
phasis on  conformity  to  institutional  life  appear 
to  have  little  relation  to  success  or  failure  on 
parole.''" 
Excerpt  from  November  14,  1967,  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  Procedure  hearing: 

Chairman  Biddle:  Do  they  (the  Adult  Author- 
ity) take  into  consideration  the  assistance  or  use 
of  base  expectancy  tables  at  all? 
Mr.   Dickson    (former   Chairman  of  the  Adult 
Authority)  :  No. 

Chairman  Biddle:  What  about  parole  prediction 
factors  as  far  as  parole  is  concerned? 
Mr.  Dickson:  We  find  out  that  they're  not  much 
value  to  us. 
That  the  parole  board  is  not  certain  of  the  basis 
for  their  decisions  is  further  illustrated  by  this  effort 
to  describe  their  policy: 

In  the  past  all  boards  have  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  statistical  summaries  of  length  of  insti- 
tutional stay  and  parole  outcome.  However,  there 
has  been  no  clear  trend  of  their  modifying  policy 
because  of  continuous  and  systematic  evaluation 
of  their  decision  actions.''^ 
The  variation  in  median  time  served  by  prison  in- 
mates from  one  year  to  the  next  reflects  the  absence 
of  any  reliable  yardstick  that  might  be  used  by  the 
paroling  authorities.  The  average  time  served,  for  all 
offenses,  over  the  last  10  years  has  ranged  from  a  low 
of  24  months  to  a  high  of  30  months.  This  variation, 
by  the  agency's  own  analysis,  resulted  from  some- 
thing less  than  objective  study.  "There  is  no  evi- 
dence," stated  the  agency  report,  "that  this  variance 
has  come  about  via  careful  analysis  of  available  mate- 
rials   on   parole    outcome    in   relation   to    length    of 
stay.  "^2 

Instead,  the  time  that  an  individual  spends  in  prison 
seems  to  depend  on  three  factors: 

1.  The  values  and  feelings  of  individual  parole 
board  members. 

2.  The  "mood"  of  the  public. 

3.  Institution  population  pressures. 

«°  California  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statis- 
tics  (15),  P.  41.  ,  ^„^^ 

'"California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (26),  p.  67 

"California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (27),  pp.  6S, 
69. 

'2 California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (27),  pp.68, 
69. 


Obviously,  these  "criteria"  are  not  a  legitinl 
systematic  basis  for  action.  Moreover,  to  the  ex|id 
that  they  give  an  artificial,  if  temporary,  uniforusi 
to  the  actions  of  a  specific  parole  board  they  imp 
rationality  which,  in  fact,  does  not  exist. 

There  is  no  procedure  that  guarantees  parole  b(||j  sotii 
scrutiny  of  all  the  facts  about  the  individual  ejjressii 
At  present,  a  counselor  spends  from  5  to  15  ij 
utes  with  the  inmate  in  evaluating  his  "p 
ress"  of  the  previous  year.    (Inmates)    woni 
what  kind  of  an  accurate  evaluation  even  a  qi 
fied  person  could  make  in  that  length  of  till 
(Regardless  of  whether  the  report  is  f  avorabld  id 
unfavorable,  it  is  our  feeling  that  it  exerts  \ 
little,  if  any,  influence  over  the  Adult  Autho; 
decision.)''* 

But  even  if  there  were  more  extensive  evaluatiii 
decisions  based  on  greater  knowledge  of  Individ' 
cases  would  still  be  largely  intuitive  or  expedient. 

There  is  no  scientific  basis  for  the  prediction  of  ir 
vidual  behavior.  The  continued  efforts  of  expertki 
criminology  to  establish  base-expectancy  tables  h|*_ 
not  produced  significant  results. 

While  "base  expectancy"  tables  may  be  u 
ultimately  for  the  purpose  of  parole  performaa 
prediction  by  "base  expectancy"  category,  it'^'» 
not  believed  that  the  magnitudes  of  criter 
correlations  in  current  studies  warrant  this  us, 
at  the  present  time.  ''* 

Sutherland  and  Cressey,  the  authors  of  an  exha 
tive  study  of  crime  assert : 

While  certain  behaviors  .  .  .  remain  relatively 
flexible  throughout  life,  behavior  like  crime  a  ( 
serious  infractions  of  parole  regulations  appe, 
to  depend  much  more  completely  upon  a  proci 
of  continuing  social  interaction. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  criminal  behavior  of  a  p(|irtasi 
son  can  be  accurately  predicted  only  if  the  hole 
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havior  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  will  come  |] 
contact  is  known.  '^^ 


rifc 


The  parole  board,  therefore,  operates  without  » 
clear  and  rationally  justified  policy.^''  Responsibilipi' 
for  decisions  involving  deep  considerations  of  justi( 
public  safety  and  cost  is  vested  in  a  board  legally  ai 
scientifically  unequipped  to  justify  any  policy  t}*™' 
wards  less  serious  offenders. 

As  a  result,  California  general  parole  policy,  r 
fleeting  emotion,  not  facts,  has  become  increasing! 
conservative,  punitive  and  expensive.  , 

Median  time  served  has  increased  from  24  montl 
in  1960  to  30  months  in  1966 :  j 

Between  1959  and  1965  early  returns  to  prison  f( 
parole  violations  doubled, ''''  while  commitments  f  j 
new  felony  offenses  remained  the  same. 

■ra  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency  (45),  p.  73. 

'■>  California  Youth  Authority   (30),  pp.  1  and  2. 

'=  Sutherland  and  Cressey   (65),  p.  660. 

'o  A  letter  requesting  a  statement  of  parole  decision  criteria  w^ 
addressed  to  the  Adult  Authority  by  the  Criminal  Procedul 
Committee  in  October  1967.  It  was  not  answered.  See  Al 
pendix  Item  E  3.  j 

"  Prom  4.1  percent  to  9.5  percent.  Department  of  Correctloj 
(11).  j 
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iVithout  legislative  direction,  the  parole  board  is 

uired — or  feels  required — to  establish  "eligibility" 

I  "ineligibility"  criteria  for  each  parole  release 

ision."^ 

Their  wieligibility  criteria  consist  of  actual  evidence 

past  commission  of  serious  crimes.  It  is  apparently 

social  consensus  that  personal  violence  is  a  far 
re  serious  matter  than  property  crimes.  Therefore, 
the  absence  of  accurate  predictive  tools,  the  aggres- 

history  of  an  individual  is  a  reasonable,  though 
berfect,  basis  for  decision  about  his  release  or  non- 
pase  into  the  community. 

rheir  eligihihtj  criteria  consist  of  evidence  of  past 
pod  beha-saor"  in  institutions  (a  criterion  rejected 
many  authoritites)  plus  parole  board  "knowledge" 
the  personal  situation  to  which  the  parolee  is  about 
be  released,  e.g.,  the  presence  of  family  and  friends 
the  existence  of  employment  possibilities.  This  evi- 
ice  is  conjectural  in  a  way  the  ineligibility  criteria 
not.  It  consists  of  guesses  about  future  situations 
1  guesses  about  the  parolee's  responses  to  them.  It 
jartly  based  upon  practical  considerations — that  a 
n  without  a  job  is  more  likely  to  commit  a  crime 
nd  partly  based  upon  a  welter  of  unvalidated 
chological  theory. 

ijligibility  criteria  are  extremely  vague.  When  ap- 

;d  to  lesser  offenders  they  cannot  distinguish  be- 

len  individuals  either  with  justice  or  with  practi- 

ity.    They   encourage   maximum   impact   of   parole 

rd  or  public  mood  upon  parole  decisions. 

Some   correctional   systems   in   recent   years  have 

en  earlier  release  to  larger  classes  of  offenders. 

!h  parolees  have  consistently  done  as  well  or  better 

n  those  held  longer.  ''^ 

iince  available  evidence  indicates  that  fear  of  ap- 

hension.  conviction  and  loss  of  freedom  are  among 

prime  deterrents  to  crime,  and  7iot  imprisonment 
my  particular  length,  the  direct  implication  of  the 
reasingly  successful  use  of  probation  and  early 
ole  is  that  most  of  the  lesser  offenders  presently 
)risoned  could  be  released  immediately  without 
ous  consequences. 

'he  fact  that  some  parolees  will  inevitably  again 
unit  crimes,  including  serious  crimes,  appears  to  be 

basis  of  most  social  and  governmental  opposition 
aore  lenient  parole  policies.  The  State  of  California 
cial  Commission  on  Insanity  and  Criminal  Of- 
aers  (report  of  July  7, 1962,  p.  39)  faced  this  prob- 

squarely : 

The  only  way  to  assure  that  no  danger  will  result 
is  not  to  release  anyone.  This  would  be  intolerable 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  consti- 
tutional law,  but  as  a  matter  of  public  economy. 
Furthermore,  not  only  must  calculated  risks  be 
taken,  but  simple  mistakes  will  be  made  in  par- 
ticular cases.  These  risks  and  these  mistakes  are 
an  inevitable  part  of  custodial  administration. 

alculations  of  the  actual  size  of  the  impact  of 
alee  crime  also  suggest  that  the  consideration  of 

5  Special  Intensive  Parole  Criteria   (Appendix  Item  E  1)   and 
Adult  Authority  Statement  (Appendix  Item  E2). 
i  pages  27  through  31  and  53,  54. 


public  safety  perhaps  need  not  or  cannot  be  the  con- 
trolling element  in  parole  policy. 

Approximately  6,000  to  7,000  prisoners  are  paroled 
each  year  in  California,  some  being  offenders  with, 
serious  records.  Ten  to  fifteen  percent  are  returned 
with  new  felony  convictions  within  1  to  2  years  after 
release.  This  contributes  perhaps  900  offenses  to  the 
400,000  felonies  reported  annually.  About  105  of  these 
are  likely  to  be  crimes  resulting  in  serious  personal 
injury.*" 

If  larger  numbers  of  lesser  offenders  were  released 
much  earlier  to  adequate  parole  supervision,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  effect  on  total  crime,  including 
violent  crime,  would  be  insignificant.  (See  page  53  re° 
garding  success  of  intensive  supervision.) 

Eligibility  criteria,  because  they  are  highly  imper- 
fect, should  not  be  the  basis  of  government  decisions 
involving  the  expenditures  of  considerable  sums  of 
public  money  and  the  future  lives  of  lesser  offenders, 
/^eligibility  criteria,  while  not  perfect,  offer  an 
objective  guide  to  parole  board  members. 

These  criteria  can  le  defined  by  statute.  If  this  were 
done,  the  parole  board  would  not  be  required  to  in- 
terpret legislative  intent;  the  critical  factors  would 
be  disclosed  by  the  inmates'  previous  history. 

Thus,  a  case  which  had  .  .  .  low  public  concern 
for  risk  could  be  considered  for  release  almost  im- 
mediately following  minimum  legal  eligibility. 
(At  present,  vii-tually  no  adult  felons  are  re- 
leased at  the  point  of  minimum  legal  eligibility 
though  the  Legislature  in  setting  minimum  limits 
presumably  expected  cases  to  receive  such  con- 
sideration.) ^^ 

Moreover,  a  release  policy  based  solely  upon  cri- 
teria of  meligibility  determined  by  positive  evidence 
of  serious  criminality  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  pro- 
bation policy  strongly  recommended  by  the  American 
Bar  Association:  "A  sentence  not  involving  confine- 
ment is  to  be  preferred  to  a  sentence  involving  par- 
tial or  total  confinement  in  the  absence  of  affirma- 
tive reasons  to  the  contrary. ' '  ^2 

The  decision  to  base  nonrelease  solely  upon  positive 
evidence  of  serious  criminality  would  have  the  follow- 
ing effects. : 

1.  Relieve  the  Adult  Authority  of  responsibility  for 
decisionmaking  on  arbitrary  or  controversial  bases. 

2.  Increase  considerably  the  number  of  parolees 
established  in  the  community  at  $500-.$770  per  year 
instead  of  retaining  them  in  nonrehabilitative  state 
prisons  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2,600  per  year. 

3.  Counteract  the  cumulative  effects  of  inconsisten- 
cies between  court  sentencing  and  release  processes. 

_  4.  Make  possible  the  reallocation  of  up  to  $30  mil- 
lion annually  from  prison  expenditures  to  more  ef- 
fective crime  control  efforts.  ^^ 

*>  Although  no  comprehensive  statistics  are  available,  there  is 
evidence  that  approximately  1.5  percent  of  all  parolees  com- 
mit serious  violence  within  the  first  year  of  release. 

«  California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (27),  p.  71 

^American  Bar  Association   (1),  p.  64. 

« This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  application  of  the  cost  ratio 
described  in  (2.1  above  to  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number 
of  nonviolent  offenders  presently  incarcerated. 
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The  basis  of  legislative  direction  of  parole  policy 
should  be :  All  ojfenders  shall  he  released  to  parole  at 
the  expiration  of  statutory  minimum,  parole-eligible 
period  except  those  convicted  of  willful  homicide, 
aggravated  assault,  forciUe  rape,  and  other  specified 
crimes  of  serious  personal  violence,  and  those  with 
histories  of  professional  criminality  or  habitual  ex- 
treme violence. 

B.     COMMENCE  TRANSFER  OF   SAVINGS   FROM  STATE 
CORRECTIONS  TO  PAROLE  SUPERVISION,  IMPROVE- 
MENTS   IN    LOCAL    LAW    ENFORCEMENT,    AND    IN- 
CREASES   IN    STATEV/IDE  TECHNICAL   CRIME   CON- 
TROL CAPABILITY 
Depending  upon  the  speed  of  implementation  of  a 
new   parole   policy,   state   prison   costs   could  be   re- 
duced by  approximately  $30  million  yearly  by  1971. 

1.  Increased  parole  supervision  v?ould  absorb  at 
least  one-quarter  of  these  savings.^* 

The  remainder  should  be  used  to  subsidize  improve- 
ments in  local  lavF  enforcement  and  technical  capability. 

More  than  conventional,  technical  police  training 
is  required  to  meet  new  kinds  of  crime  problems. 

2.  The  structure  and  traditional  roles  of  present 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  pressures  of  modern  urban  society. 

The  population  continues  to  shift  from  rural  into 
urban  areas  and  concentrations  of  low-income  or  un- 
employed people  continue  to  grow. 

Besides  the  increases  in  individual  crime  that  ac- 
company increasing  urbanization,  local  police  must 
now  cope  with  the  consequences  of  civil  disorder 
caused  by  communal  or  generational  rejections  of 
traditional  law  and  traditional  civil  morality.  Con- 
ventional police  suppressive  measures  have  often  ag- 
gravated these  disorders,  according  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorder. 

3.  The  state  should  further  support  the  statewide 
Criminal  Justice  Information  System. 

Given  the  large  number  of  felonies,  and  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  ac- 
complished each  year,  it  is  clear  that  many  skillful 
criminals  are  in  the  community. 

Local  police  and  court  functions  require  instant 
or  rapid  access  to  statewide  information  on:_  gun 
records,  stolen  property  records,  modus  operandi  rec- 
ords, fingerprint  records,  outstanding  warrants,  in- 
dividual criminal  records,  case  records,  etc.^^ 

At  present  such  information  is  usually  obtained,  if 
at  all,  by  manual  searches  through  incomplete  files. 

4.  The  state  should  further  support  the  California 
Crime  Technological  Research  Fouiidation.  This 
foundation  was  created  by  the  1967  Legislature  to 
coordinate  basic  research  into  the  nature  of  crime, 
criminals,  and  methods  of  detection,  apprehension, 
and  treatment.  The  budget  allocation  for  this 
foundation  is  only  $50,000. 


"This  assumes  maintenance  of  the  prison  costs  ($2,600  per 
year)  to  parole  cost  ($500-$770  per  year)  ratio  previously 
mentioned. 

»"  California  Department  of  Justice  (20),  pp.  2,  3. 


C.     CANCEL    FURTHER    CAPITAL    OUTLAY    FOR    LARf 
PRISONS. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  has  requested  ^i 
million  for  the  construction  of  a  new  2,400-m 
medical  correctional  institution  near  San  DiegOj^"  I 
it  appears  that  only  600  "beds"  are  intended  i 
medical  cases. 

Considering  that  aU  authorities  recomme 
minimal  use  of  traditional  institutionalization,  a 
that  the  State  of  California  has  already  invested  cc 
siderable  money  in  correctional  institutions  _  of 
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certain  value,  further  investment  in  large  institutioi  \im\ 
at  this  time  is  not  justified.  perosi 
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D.     CLOSE  SAN  QUENTIN 

This  institution  will  soon  require  the  expendittt « 
of  $20-30  million  to  bring  it  up  to  minimal  standarijD 
of  adequacy.^*' 

Before  such  a  great  capital  outlay  for  the  remodil !  of 
ing  of  a  large  institution  of  this  type  is  authoriztfi-liai 
the  Legislature  should  consider  the  following  point 

a.  The  expert  opinions  cited  in  Section  III-B   ( 
and  2.)  of  this  report  ^'^  unanimously  oppose  such  lar 
institutions  on  the  grounds  that  placing  large  nui 
bers    of    offenders    together    in    an    atmosphere 
institutional  isolation  from  the  community  maximizjo 
the  destructive  effects  of  incarceration. 

b.  A  practical  alternative  would  be  investment-: 
in  this  case — in  small  facilities  truly  convenient 
employment  opportunities,  to  make  the  implement  >, 
tion  of  work  furlough  programs,  etc.,  physically  po|oll«M, 
sible. 

c.  Inmates  requiring  maximum  security  custod 
could  .be  transferred  to  Folsom  or  Deuel  Vocation 
Institution.  This  solution  might  be  contingent  upcpjj, 
a  reduction  of  total  prison  population.  Means  to  at,} 
complish  this  reduction  are  also  suggested  in  tUs^ 
report  in  Section  V-A.  |  eto 

E.     SUBSIDIZE  LOCAL  CUSTODY  AND  LOCAL  REHABltjJ 
TATIVE  FACILITIES.  |f  ' 

Funds    presently    intended    for    state    institutio 'i 
capital  outlay  should  be  used  to  improve  local  jaiL 
and  establish  small  specialized  facilities  for  offendeiL 
who  would  otherwise  be  sent  to  large  state  prison  (k.;J 
The   Youth   and  Adult    Corrections   Agency  recoputyj 
mends    minimal    use    of    state    institutions    and    h 
creased  use  of  short-term  local  custody  when  probi 
tion  or  parole  supervision  is  not  possible.*^ 

Considerable  expenditure  would  be  necessary 
bring  local  jails  up  to  minimum  physical  standard 
Increased  staffing  would  also  be  necessary  to  supervis 
work  furlough  programs  and  other  efforts  at  reestal 
lishment  of  "offenders  that  only  community  custod 
makes  possible. 

The   status  of  some   of  these  programs  is  exper, 
mental  but  the  possible   gains  in  reductions  of   n( 
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s»  California  Legislature   (2.5),  pp.  S72-873.         ^,     ^  . 

SI  The  American  Bar  Association,  the  President's  Crmie  Commj! 

sion,  and  numerous  qualified  individuals.  See  also  the  descnl 

tion'ot  San  Quentin  in  Appendix  Item  H  2. 
88  California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  (26),  pp.  lii\ 
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ic  expense  (savings  in  costs  of  maintenance,  wel- 
costs  for  dependents,  etc.)  are  high, 
le  state  should  therefore  take  positive  action  to 
urage  local  retention  of  prisoners. 

REQUIRE  PRIVATE  CITIZENS  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
"AENTS  TO  ACCEPT  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MECHANI- 
CAL DETERRENTS. 

le  use  of  a  $600  million  state  and  local  criminal 
ee  system  to  counter  the  effects  of  irresponsible 
of  caution  on  the  part  of  private  citizens  is  not  a 
)er  use  of  public  money. 

ufomobile  Locks 

3  automobile  should  be  sold  in  California  after 
I  unless  its  ignition  lock  prevents  shutting  off 
imotor  without  removal  of  the  key.  Almost  one- 
of  the  cars  stolen  in  California  each  year — 
00 — have  the  keys  left  in  the  ignition. ^^  Other 
lobilization  devices  are  possible. 


2.  Checking  Account  Resiricfions 

The  opening  of  checking  accounts  without  a  reason- 
able deposit  and  a  credit  investigation  should  be  pro- 
hibited. According  to  the  Retail  Credit  Association, 
the  cost  of  an  effective  credit  investigation  is  $1. 

3.  Civil  Prosecuiion  of  InsufRcienf  Funds  Offenses 

Insufficient  funds  offenses  should  be  prosecuted 
civilly.  (True  forgery  offenses  should  remain  in  the 
Penal  Code.) 

4.  Improve  Residential  Building  Codes 

Building  code  standards  should  require  the  in- 
stallation of  adequate  locks  and  lighting.  The  esti- 
mated cost  for  a  1,500-square-foot  house  is  not  more 
than  $150. 

5.  Improve  Area  Safety  Standards 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  should  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  adequate  lighting  and  access 
standards  within  their  jurisdictions. 

8»U.S.  Department  of  Justice   (S5),  p.  4 
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act  to  add  Sections  3042.5  and  5003.3  to,  and 
add  Article  3.3  (commencing  with  Section  3070) 
Chapter  8)  of  Title  1  of  Part  3  of,  the  Penal 

ode,  relating   to   crime   control,   and   making   an 

ipropriation  therefor. 

people  of  the  State  of  California  do   enact  as 
llows  : 

ECTioN  1.  This  act  shall  be  known  and  may  be 
i  as  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 
EC.  2.  The  Legislature  declares : 
hat  the  magnitude  of  crime  in  this  state,  the  ex- 
,  of  its  human  and  economic  consequences,  and  the 
lility  of  criminals  make  crime  a  matter  of  state- 
e  concern ; 

hat    effective    crime    control    depends    upon    the 
lity  of  local  law  enforcement  and  local  rehabilita- 
of  offenders ;  and 

hat,  therefore,  the  public  safety  will  be  better 
ed  by  allocating  funds  previously  devoted  to  the 
nded  maintenance  of  nonviolent  in  state  prisons 
)cal  supervision  of  offenders  and  improvements  in 
ity  and  city  law  enforcement. 
EC.  3.  Section  3042.5  is  added  to  the  Penal  Code, 
?ad: 

)42.5.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  State  of 
fornia  that  every  state  prisoner  committed  to 
jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Corrections  who 
not  previously  been  paroled  pursuant  to  his  cur- 
sentence  shall  be  released  on  parole  at  his  mini- 
a  parole  eligibility  date  unless  (1)  he  is  within 
provisions  of  subdivision  (e)  or  (2)  the  Adult 
hority  or  the  California  Women's  Board  of 
ns  and  Parole,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  reasonable 
mds  for  belief  that  the  prisoner  has  twice  com- 
ed  acts  inflicting  great  bodily  harm  on  others  or 
twice  attempted  to  commit  acts  likely  to  inflict 
I  harm  or  (3)  the  authority  or  the  board  possesses 


substantial  evidence  that  the  offender,  if  released,  will 
immediately  commit  acts  inflicting  great  bodily  harm 
on  others. 

(b)  Between  January  1,  1969,  and  June  30,  1969, 
the  authority  or  the  board  and  the  Director  of  Cor- 
rections shall  review  the  case  of  any  prisoner  who 
became  eligible  for  parole,  by  reason  of  expiration  of 
his  minimum  parole  eligibility  period,  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  to  determine  whether  by  the  standards  of 
subdivision  (a)  of  this  section,  he  shall  be  granted 
parole.  If  the  authority  or  board  finds  that  by  such 
standards,  parole  is  required,  it  shall  promptly  grant 
such  prisoner  his  parole. 

(c)  Between  January  1,  1969,  and  December  31, 
1969,  the  authority  or  the  board  and  the  Director  of 
Corrections  shall  complete  review  proceedings  for  all 
prisoners  eligible  for  parole  by  reason  of  expiration 
of  their  minimiun  parole  eligibility  periods  during 
that  year. 

(d)  If  the  authority  or  the  board  concludes  that 
a  prisoner  falls  within  any  of  the  three  categories 
defined  in  subdivision  (a)  as  ineligible  for  parole  at 
the  expiration  of  his  minimum  parole  eligibility  pe- 
riod, and  therefore  declines  to  grant  parole  to  that 
prisoner  immediately  upon  expiration  of  such  mini- 
mum period,  it  shall  state  in  detail  in  writing  the 
evidence  that  constitutes  the  grounds  for  its  conclu- 
sion and  shall  furnish  a  copj'  of  such  writing  to  the 
prisoner. 

(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  prisoner 
convicted  at  any  time  of  murder,  voluntary  man- 
slaughter, mayhem,  kidnapping,  rape  by  force  or 
violence  or  threat  of  great  and  immediate  bodily 
harm,  first-degree  robbery,  or  a  violation  of  Section  216, 
217,  217.1,  218,  219,  220,  226,  244,  245,  246,  or  278. 

Sec.  4.  Article  3.3  (commencing  with  Section 
3070)  is  added  to  Chapter  8  of  Title  1  of  Part  3  of 
the  Penal  Code,  to  read : 
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Article  3.3.  Prison  Cost  Savings 
3070  The  director  shall  annually  determine  and 
report  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  the 
amount  of  "prison  cost  savings,"  as  defined  m  sub- 
division (c)  of  Section  3071,  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  estimated  "prison  cost  savings 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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(a)   The  state  shall  maintain  the  lever 


for 


3071.     ,-.    ---  .      .       1         ^■ 

state  appropriations  for  the  institutional  portion 
the  Department  of  Corrections  at  the  level  of  exp^f^^ 
diture  of  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  adjusted  annua f;^^^, 
thereafter  on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual  mere;  - 
in  institutional  costs  during  the  period  1959-1^ 
Average  annual  increase  shall  be  computed  by  a  f 


APPENDIX  ITEM  A  1-Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 

Median  Time  Served,  by  Offense,  by  First  Releases  With  Sentences  of  One  Year  or  Longer,  by  State:  1964 

(excludes  Alaska  and  New  Jersey) 


Region  and  state 


United  States- 
NORTHEAST-... 


Total 
released 


Median 
time 


(in 
months)  ^ 


68,188 


Maine — 

New  Hampshire- 
Vermont 

Massachusetts — 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


New  York--— 
Pennsylvania. 


8,343 


NORTH  CENTRAL- 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan -- 
Wisconsin- 


Minnesota*! 

Iowa--- 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota- 
Nebraska 

Kansas 


451 
91 
180 
754 
113 
800 

4,371 
1,683 

18,078 


21.0 


Median  time  served,  by  offense'' 


Homicide 


24.2 


SOUTH. 


Delaware 

Maryland --.- 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina" 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida" 


Kentucky -- 
Tennessee- 
Alabama.-. 
Mississippi. 


3,413 
1,205 
2,854 
3,606 
1,283 

662 
853 
1,948 
141 
382 
861 


30,874 


10.6 
9.0 
10.4 
17.9 
17.2 
15.6 

26.9 
32.1 

20.3 


48.5 


51.1 


24.0 
23.8 
28.7 
18.1 
14.1 

31.1 
23.2 
17.2 
13.3 
12.8 
16.1 
22.9 

19.3 


22.8 


32.3 
54'0 


45.4 


63.0 


Robbery 


36.1 


32.4 


Sex 
offenses 


31.4 


27.7 


42.0 
7.2 

18'3 
28.6 
23.7 

34.9 
35.6 

36.4 


Assault 


21.3 


23.1 


Arkansas-— 
Louisiana- . 
Oklahoma-. 
Texas 


WEST-. 


Montana 

Idaho. 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico- 
Arizona 

Utah-- 

Nevada 


95 
2,557 

612 
1,751 

508 
2,648 

969 
2,809 
2,929 

1,582 

1,288 

2,331 

821 

991 
1,821 
1.659 
6,503 

10,893 


Washington- 
Oregon 

California... 
Hawaii 


342 
262 
204 
1,251 
437 
835 
303 
205 

784 

877 

5,287 

106 


16.7 
15.0 
33.4 
24.0 
25.4 
20.2 
17.8 
20.4 
24.1 

19.6 
23.0 
16.8 
21.7 

16.9 
22.4 
16.1 
17.0 

23.1 


43.4 
36.0 


54.0 
46.6 


15.9 


48.0 


11.0 
18.2 
15,2 
11.4 
21.8 
22.0 
22.4 
19.1 

21.6 
17.0 
29.6 
39.0 


40.3 

49.6 
44.7 
46.9 
59.6 

64.5 
42.0 

57.6 

28.5 
33.8 
60.0 
31.2 

44.8 


42.1 

0 

35.2 
30.2 
29.3 

47.3 
42.0 
34.2 


32.6 
44.0 


36.4 


18.9 
26.0 
34.6 
17.0 
19.8 
18.0 

32.8 
31.0 

29.2 


Burglary 


20.1 


23.1 


10.0 
9'9 


14.7 


26.2 
28.4 


22.1 


24.0 
34.9 
38.1 
52.9 

0 

32.6 
39.2 
29.7 
33.9 

55.5 
61.2 
51.2 
36.0 

24.6 
36.0 
31.9 
32.6 


33.8 

42.9 
28.1 
11.1 

45.2 
26.1 
27.6 
12.0 
33.0 
17.6 
38.6 

32.6 


10.8 
10.0 
12.3 
19.6 
16.5 
15.7 

26.0 
30.5 

20.2 


Forgery 
fraud 
and 

embezzle 
ment 


17.1 


Auto 
theft 


17.9 


32.6 
41.0 
17.8 
18.0 
16.0 

32.7 
8.2 
20.0 


43.6 
45.6 
32.0 

39'0 

39.0 
39.0 
61.2 


23.3 
24.0 

26'8 
43.6 
34.6 

0 

26.0 

34.2 
31.6 
42.0 
48.0 


21.8 
35.3 
36.0 

43.7 
21.0 
35.6 
34.8 

34.7 
60.0 
44.3 
38.7 

16.3 
28.6 
17.6 
27.2 

34.9 


18.4 


11.3 
28.7 
20.6 
31.7 
24.8 
17.7 
16.4 
22.7 

25.7 
16.1 
21.2 
20.6 

18.0 
24.0 
14.8 
19.1 

27.7 


19.8 
23.0 
26.8 
18.0 
16.1 

25.1 
25.7 
17.1 
14.6 
15.3 
16.0 
27.6 

19.2 


11.8 


9.6 
17.7 


22.9 
30.0 


17.1 


7.4 


6.7 
15.8 


26.3 
25.3 


17.8 


Other 
larceny 


21.7 


Drug 


17.6 
21.5 
21.8 
15.8 
13.9 

28.9 
26.2 
14.8 
11.5 
11.1 
14.4 
18.8 

16.1 


17.6 
14.9 
32.8 
22.6 
20.7 
18.0 
21.2 
20.9 
23.7 

14.2 
29.4 
16.6 
21.2 

16.9 
20.9 
17.4 
16.4 

20.9 


28.0 
30.0 
27.6 
24.8 
29.4 
25.7 
34.8 
38.4 

24.6 
40.0 
39.7 
34.0 


16.0 
16.1 

lo's 

19.7 
18.9 
26.4 
20.0 

29.6 
21.0 
36.1 


11.8 
18.9 
15.7 
10.6 
19.7 
20.4 
21.2 
16.2 

21.6 
16.5 
24.8 
42.0 


12.1 
29.2 
23.7 
32.6 
14.7 
15.8 
17.8 
19.6 

15.5 
15.4 
16.2 
20.3 

16.5 
17.0 
13.8 
14.3 

18.0 


27.6 
17.6 
30.3 
14.0 
12.5 

28.7 
21.3 
16.2 


15.4 
37.4 


16.5 


9.0 
16.5 


10.7 


22.4 
27.6 


16.2 


9.4 
17.2 
14.4 
10.7 
19.4 
19.2 
21.1 
17.2 

20.2 
15.9 
20.2 
32.4 


1.0 
22.5 
19.1 

17'i 
8.7 
15.4 
19.8 

10.0 
17.4 


20.0 
17.2 
10.4 

20.2 


19.0 
18.9 
11.3 
16.3 
14.4 

28.0 
23.0 

14.4 

10"3 
14.3 
19.0 

14.7 


9.0 


10.6 
25.1 
24.0 


20.2 
13.4 
23.3 


8.3 
10.3 
18.0 
19.1 
19.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.7 
17.7 


16.7 
12.9 
19.8 

11.7 
16.7 
12.8 
14.3 

17.9 


9.4 
16.0 
13.8 

8.5 
22.6 
22.7 
22.5 
14.3 

19.7 
15.3 
20.9 


.  Medians  in  this  table  differ  from  those  in  other  tables  due  to  the  use  of  different  grou^intervals  in  computing  the  data. 

b  Median  is  in  months.  Median  not  shown  where  number  of  cases  is  less  tnan  lu. 

«  Median  is  higher  than  180  months.  ,   , 

■1  Figures  include  V-discharges.  Minnesota  Youth  Act  cases  are  excluded. 

«  Figures  include  V-discharges. 

Source:  (83). 


32.1 


24.0 


0th: 
offen; 


18.8 
if.S 


24.0 
32.5 


28.0 


28.1 
32.0 
30.6 
25.5 
17.3 


20.0 
24.5 


30.7 


31.5 
61.0 
34.3 


18.2 
24.0 


64.0 
14.0 
27.8 


19.2 
30.0 
33.6 


13.8 
41.1 


14.1 


17.; 


7? 
14'4 
16;j  SI... 


25.1 


10, 
16, 
10, 

29.1 


14  J 
24; 

IS 
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14 
8' 
12 
17 
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I  based  on  relevant  factors  such  as,  but  not 
;ed  to : 

)  Wholesale  price  index. 
!)  TVage  index. 

)  Proportion  of  the  population  in  the  State  of 
fornia  in  the  15  to  30  age  group. 

))  Actual  expenditures  for  operational  costs  for 
institutional  portion  of  the  department  shall  not 
ed  the  total  costs  as  fixed  by  the  Legislature  in 
Budget  Act  each  year. 

"Prison  cost  savings"  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
le  difference  between  the  state  appropriations  for 
institutional  portion  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 


rections for  such  year  as  determined  pursuant  to  sub- 
division (a)  and  the  actual  costs  for  such  year  as  de- 
termined pursuant  to  subdivision  (b). 

3072.  At  the  close  of  the  1968-69  fiscal  year, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
Controller  shall,  on  the  order  of  the  Director  of  Cor- 
rections, transfer  to  the  Crime  Control  Fund  any 
unexpended  funds  in  the  appropriation  for  support 
of  the  Department  of  Corrections  that  constitute 
"prison  cost  savings. ' ' 

3073.  (a)  There  is  in  the  State  Treasury  the 
Crime  Control  Fund,  in  which  shall  be  deposited  any 
funds  transferred  thereto  pursuant  to  Section  3072. 
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APPENDIX   ITEM  A  2-Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 

Average  Time  Served  by  Felony  First  Releases,  by  State:  1964 


Nomber  of 

felony  fiist 

releases 


106 
612 
1,583 
662 
5,287 
2,854 
4,371 
508 
2,929 
3,413 
1,731 
1,205 
853 
1,288 
880 
1.821 
303 
835 
437 
821 
784 
68,188 
2,809 
2,648 
1,582 
20S 
262 
3,606 
754 
969 
1,948 
113 
5,503 
877 
991 
2.331 
1,659 
95 
800 
204 
851 
2,557 
1,283 
141 
382 
1,251 
342 
451 
180 
91 


10 


Median  time  served,  in  months 
15  20  25 
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(b)  The  Crime  Control  Fund  is  continuously  ap- 
propriated in  accordance  with  the  following  provi- 
sions. Annually,  on  order  of  the  Director  of  Correc- 
tions : 

(1)  The  Controller  shall  transfer  30  percent  of 
such  fund  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  for  sup- 
port of  parole  activities  for  improving  the  level  of 
services ; 

(2)  The  Director  of  Corrections  shall  allocate  to 
all  counties  and  cities  applying  therefor,  and  whose 
applications  have  been  approved  by  the  California 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  pursuant  to  Section  3074, 
each  in  proportion  to  its  population,  a  total  of  60 
percent  of  such  fund,  such  allocated  moneys  to  be 
used  for  technical  improvements  in  detection  of 
crime,  apprehension  of  criminals,  and  collection  of 
evidence  of  criminal  responsibility,  for  improved 
training  of  peace  officers,  or  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  peace  officers,  or  for  any  combination  thereof. 

(3)  Five  percent  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Con- 
troller to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  support  of 
the  criminal  justice  information  systems. 

(4)  Five  percent  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Con- 
troller to  the  Crime  Technological  Research  Founda- 
tion. 

APPENDIX   ITEM   B   1— Department  of  Justice, 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics 

Felony  Crimes  Reported,  1966 


(c)   The  director  may  adopt  rules  and  regulatioi 
to  implement  this  section. 

3074  Any  application  by  a  county  or  city  for  a 
location  of  funds  pursuant  to  Section  3073  shall  I 
reviewed  by  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Ju 
tice  to  determine  whether,  if  funds  are  allocated,  the  | 
wiU  be  expended  for  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  d 
scribed  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  (b)  of  tk 
section.  If  the  council  finds  that  such  is  the  case, 
shall  approve  the  application  and  so  advise  the  D 
rector  of  Corrections. 

Sec.  5.  Section  5003.3  is  added  to  the  Penal  Codt, 
to  read :  J 

5003.3.  To  reflect  the  reduction  in  prison  popuLI 
tion  resulting  from  the  operation  of  Section  3042.! 
the  director  shaU,  whenever,  and  as  soon  as,  such  n 
duction  permits,  consistent  with  good  standards  ( 
occupancy,  reduce  the  number  of  prisons  in  the  staii 
prison  system. 

Sec.  6.     This  act  shall  become  operative  on  Jan 
ary  1, 1969. 

APPENDIX   ITEM  B  2— Department  of  Justice, 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics 

Felony  Crimes  Cleared,  1966 


Offense 


Total  (7  major  offense  groups) - 

Crimes  of  personal  violence.  _ 

Willful  homicide 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Forcible  rape 


1966 


Number 


Property  crimes 

Burglary 

Grand  theft,  except  autO- 
Auto  theft 


418,967 

56,942 

897 

22,315 

29,652 

4,078 

362,025 

234,535 

40,561 

86,929 


Eate  per  100,000 


Offense 


2,182.7 

296.7 

4.7 

116.3 

154.5 

21.3 

1,886.0 

1,221.9 

211.3 

452.9 


Total  (7  major  offense  groups). 

Crimes  of  personal  violence- . 

WiEful  homicide 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Forcible  rape 

Propertj'  crimes 

Burglary 

Grand  theft,  except  auto- 
Auto  theft 


1966 


Number 
of  crimes 
cleared 


104,406 

29.289 
767 

7,082 
19,136 

2,301 


Ratio  of 

clearances 

to  total 

crimes 

reported 


24.9 

51.4 
85.5 
31.7 
64.5 
56.5 


74,485 

20.6 

47,851 

20.4 

7,493 

18.5 

19,141 

22.0 

Source  (15). 


Source:  (15). 


APPENDIX   ITEM  B  3-Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics 

Police  Dispositions  of  Adult  Felony  Arrests,  1966 

By  Type  of  Disposition  with  Separate  Totals  for  Offense  Groups 


Offense 


Total- 


Homicide 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Burglary 

Grand  theft,  except  auto.. 


Auto  theft 

Forgery  and  checks- 
Rape 

Otlier  sex  offenses 

Drug  law  violations. 
All  otlier 


Total 
arrested 


114,283 

1,297 

9,445 

14,686 

24,312 

9,284 

11,106 
9,281 
2,889 
3,309 

19,403 
9,271 


Police  disposition  of  arrests 


Percentage  of  total  arrests 


27,599 

261 
3,492 
3,494 
6,604 
2,249 

3,100 

819 

718 

340 

5,309 

1,213 


Other 
jurisdiction 


6,939 

63 
534 
244 
1.199 
508 

1,944 

652 

85 

53 

1,125 

532 


Misdemeanor 

complaint 

aed 


19,596 

72 
1,189 
5,438 
4,510 
1,663 

1,043 
1,260 
349 
411 
2,107 
1,654 


Felony 

complaint 

filed 


60,149 

901 
4,230 
5,510 
11,999 
4,964 

5,019 
6,550 
1,737 
2,505 
10,862 
5,872 


Released 


24.1 

20.1 
37.0 
23.8 
27.2 
24.2 

27.9 
8.8 
24.9 
10.3 
27.4 
13.1 


Other 
jurisdiction 


4.9 
5.7 
1.7 
4.9 
5.5 

17.5 
7.0 
2.9 
1.6 

5.8 
5.7 


Misdemeanor 

complaint 

Med 


17.1 

5.6 
12.6 
37.0 
18.6 
16.8 

9.4 
13.6 
12.1 
12.4 
10.9 
17.8 


Felon: 

compla; 

filed 


52.6 

69.5 
44.8 
37. £ 
49.4 
53.: 

45.: 
70. ( 
60. 
75.' 
56.1 
63.: 


Source  (15). 
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APPENDIX   ITEM  B  4-Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics 

Disposition  of  Felony  Defendants  In  California  Superior  Courts,   1966 

By  Offense  at  Point  of  DUposition  and  Type  of  Disposition 
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Offense 


T...til.. 


lWer._ __. 

itiskughter 

iKslaughter,  vehicle. 

•»beo' 

lluit 


ifelarj- 

>ft.  except  auto 

>)  theft 

iiving  stoIeD  property. 
:ery  and  checks 


utory  rape 

d  and  lascivious  conduct. 

r>en-ersion 

fer  ses  offenses 


law  violations, . 

lly  weapons 

ak  driving 

to  render  aid. 
pe 


Total 
dispo- 
sition 


[making., 
ributing. 
tier 


40,832 

366 

237 

163 

2.155 

2.956 

7.039 
3.715 
3,072 
1.276 
4.694 

369 
593 

822 
486 
493 

7,240 
590 
539 
248 
802 

1.069 

244 

1,664 


Total 
defend- 
ants 


38.401 

358 

237 

160 

1.977 

2.862 

6.541 
3.556 
2,852 
1,201 
4,389 

341 
576 
811 
476 
473 

6,721 
554 
533 
242 
730 

976 

244 

1,591 


Dis- 


Total 
less 
dis- 


and  off 
calen- 
dar; 
further 
prose- 
cution 


697 

29 
3 

4 
40 
90 

155 
33 
47 
13 
45 

8 
13 
24 
18 
12 

111 
6 
4 
4 
8 

1 

29 


and  off 
calen- 
dar; 
further 
prose- 
cution 


37,704 

329 

234 

156 

1.937 

2.772 

6.386 
3.523 
2.805 
1,188 
4,344 

333 
563 
787 
458 
461 

6,610 
548 
529 
238 
722 

975 

244 

1,562 


Disposed  of  without  conviction 


Dis- 


Total 


5,704 

99 

18 

20 

323 

422 

857 
358 
292 
176 
349 

130 
90 

174 
32 

48 

1.743 
78 
33 
28 
27 

178 

229 


and  off 
calen- 
dar; 
no 
further 
prose- 
cution 


2,919 


8 
147 
186 

462 
207 
144 
103 
215 

48 
40 
69 
14 
29 


43 
21 
17 
17 

71 

147 


Acquitted 


By 
jury 


urce  (15). 


692 


119 
56 
30 
19 
27 

42 
11 


31 


By  court 


Trial 


873 

23 

2 

2 

60 

79 

123 
40 
32 
17 
30 

31 
28 
38 
2 
5 

307 
11 
1 
4 
4 

15 

19 


On 
trans- 
cript 


1,220 

9 

4 

2 

47 

68 

153 
55 
86 
37 
77 

9 
11 
18 
10 

8 

474 
18 
3 
5 
2 

92 

32 


Convicted 


Total 


32,000 

230 

216 

136 

1.614 

2.350 

5.529 
3,165 
2,513 
1,012 
3,995 

203 
473 
613 
426 
413 


470 
496 
210 


797 

244 

1,333 


On 

plea 

of 

guilty 


23,089 

102 

136 

89 

1,045 

1,523 

4,275 
2.337 
2,034 
772 
3,522 

111 
382 
442 
291 
261 

2,867 
339 
382 
146 
644 

510 
173 
706 


By 
jury 


By  court 


2,236 

95 

35 

23 

345 

244 

405 
142 
73 
46 
109 

51 
10 
58 
22 
25 

334 
33 
27 
10 
26 


13 
103 


Trial 


2,147 

25 

23 

6 

119 

225 

303 
155 
96 
55 
95 

27 
32 
67 
34 
36 

603 
35 
20 
13 
16 

34 
25 
103 


On 
trans- 
cript 


4,528 


22 

18 

105 

358 

546 
531 
310 
139 


14 

49 
46 
79 
91 

1,063 

63 

67 

41 

9 

246 

33 

421 


Per- 
cent 
con- 
victed 


84.9 


69.9 
92.3 


83.3 
84.8 


89.6 
85.2 
92.0 

61.0 
84. 0 
77.9 
93.0 
89.6 

73.6 
85.8 
93.8 
8S.2 
96.3 

81.7 
100.0 
85.3 


APPENDIX   ITEM   B  5-Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics 

Commitments  Of  Felony  Defendants  Convicted  In  California  Superior  Courts,  1966 

By  Convicted  Offense  and  Type  of  Sentence 


Convicted  offense 


Total 


Total. 

32  000 

ier 

230 

216 

136 

1.614 

2.350 

5.529 
3.165 
2.513 
1.012 
3.995 

203 
473 
613 
426 
413 

4,867 
470 
496 
210 
695 

797 
244 

1,333 

slaughter,  vehicle 

»ery 

lit 

lary 

theft... 

iving  stolen  property 

itory  rape... 

1  and  lascivious  conduct . 

r  sex  offenses 

ly  weapons.    ... 

re  to  render  aid 

making 

ributing 

Civil 
commitment 


Criminal  commitments 


Mental 
CRC    H3'giene 


961 


27 


187 
48 
20 
16 

101 


3 
2 
1 

542 
2 
1 


350 


19 

10 

173 


Total 
less 
civil 
commit- 
ment 


Department 

of 
Corrections 


Death   Prison 


30,689 

230 

216 

136 

1.587 

2.343 

5.327 
3.116 
2,489 
996 
3,894 

183 
463 
437 
388 
353 

4,321 
468 
495 
210 
690 

797 

227 

1,323 


20 
•17 


6,711 

»210 
110 
15 
983 
368 

1,300 
377 
360 
122 


83 
31 
164 
36 
77 

876 
91 
13 
6 

432 

5 
154 


Youth 
Author- 
ity 


1 

9 

4 

225 

113 

483 
135 
340 
52 
99 

16 
23 
4 


247 
8 
4 
7 

32 


Probation 


Total 


Felony 


Straight 


16,754 


106 

371 

1,363 

2,539 
1.737 
1.115 
620 
2,330 

71 
338 
266 
288 
236 

2.957 
247 
417 
166 
54 

429 
180 
823 


S,3S5 


813 
496 
299 
189 
910 

20 
90 
199 
87 
73 

1,263 
92 
102 
42 
14 

122 

146 


Misdemeanor 


With 
jail 


5,678 

2 

51 

40 

292 

364 

1,112 
460 
381 
223 
863 

45 
94 
62 
13 
37 

1,188 
63 
152 
56 
31 

23 

126 


Straight 


4,498 


2 

31 

5 

536 

435 
617 
313 
161 
425 


128 

4 

181 

102 

400 
82 

122 
49 


279 
139 
476 


With 
jail 


1,193 


JaU 


4.777 


168 

179 
164 
122 
47 
132 


26 
1 
7 

24 

106 
10 
41 
19 
4 


457 

996 
838 
633 
197 
563 

12 
65 
2 
24 
31 

223 
100 
48 
27 
172 

37 

43 

250 


Percent 


Fine 


39 


306 

1 

71 


Depart- 
ment 
of 

Correc- 
tions 


21.9 

98.7 
50.9 
11.0 
61.9 
13.7 

24.4 
12.1 
14.5 
12.2 
22.9 

43.3 
6.7 

37.5 
9.3 

21.8 

20.3 
19.4 

3.7 

2.9 


0.9 

ii's 


Proba- 
tion 


54.6 

0.9 
44.9 
78.0 
23.4 
58.3 

47.7 
55.7 
44.8 
62.3 
59.8 

38.8 
73.0 
60.9 
74.2 
66.9 

68.4 
52.8 
84.2 
79.0 
7.8 


Jafl 


15.6 


8.1 
0.5 
19.3 

18.7 
26.9 
26.2 
19.8 
14.5 

6.6 
14.0 
0.5 
6.2 

8.8 

3.2 
21.4 

9.7 
12.9 
24.9 


An 

other 


33.6 

7.1 

79. 3 

18.9 

62.2 

18.9 

7.9 

0.4 
4.2 
2.9 
14.2 
6.5 


5.3 
14.5 
5.7 

2.8 

9.3 
6.3 
I.l 
10.3 
2.5 

6.1 
6.4 
2.4 
3.2 
4.7 

38.4 
1.8 
7.1 


^defendants  received  death  sentences  as  the  result  of  appeals  from  Prior  year  death  ^.teoces  and  one  de 
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APPENDIX   ITEM  B  6— Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics 

Commitments  Of  Felony  Defendants  Convicted  In  California  Superior  Courts,  1966 

By  Area  of  State,  County,  and  Type  of  Sentence 


Area  and  county 


Total 


Civil 
commitmeDt 


CRC 


Mental 
Hygiene 


Criminal  commitments 


Total 
less 
civil 
commit- 
ment 


Department 

of 
Corrections 


Death    Prison 


Youth 
Author- 
ity 


Probation 


Total 


Felony 


Straight 


With 
jail 


Misdemeanor 


Straight 


With 
jail 


JaU 


Fine 


Percent 


Depart- 
ment 
of 

Correc- 
tions 


Proba- 
tion 


Total 

Southern  California 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

San  Diego 

Imperial 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino — -- 

Santa  Barbara 

Ventura 

San  Francisco  Bay 

Alameda-. 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Clara 

Contra  Costa 

Marin 

Napa 

San  Mateo 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Balance  of  state 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

Fresno 

Kern 

Zings - — - 

Madera 

Merced 

San  Joaquin 

Stanislaus 

Tulare 

Sacramento  Valley 

Sacramento 

Butt«- 

Colusa 

Glenn 

Plcaer 

Shasta 

Sutter - — 

Tehama 

Yolo — 

Yuba - 

Central  Coast 

Monterey 

San  Benito 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Cruz 

North  Coast  and  Mountun 

Alpine 

Amador 

Calaveras 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Lsdce 

Lassen 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Modoc 

Mono 

Nevada 

Plumas 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Trinity 

Tuolumne 


32,000 


16,005 

987 

1,583 

175 
797 
1,005 
293 
424 


1,401 

1,729 

920 

572 
142 
76 
474 
141 
215 


573 
304 
73 
64 
109 
476 
415 
270 


141 
16 
24 
47 

142 
43 
45 
72 
56 


399 
35 
93 

154 


24 
33 
36 

138 
27 
35 
30 
7 

104 
16 
9 
40 
22 
1 
64 
13 
43 


961 


567 
25 
28 


35 
102 
17 

16 
4 
3 

20 
2 
1 


350 


163 
32 
26 

1 
9 

11 
2 

12 


30,689 


15,275 

930 

1,629 

166 
781 
970 
280 
395 


1,352 

1,624 

897 

552 
137 
69 
449 
139 
213 


547 
302 
72 
62 
108 
458 
408 
258 


836 

139 
15 
24 
47 

139 
43 
44 
70 
56 


390 
34 
90 

151 


24 
32 
36 

136 
27 
35 
30 
7 

101 
15 
9 

38 
21 


20 


2,636 
274 
432 

45 
228 
337 
82 
94 


239 
169 
124 

125 
39 
18 
80 

■42 
58 


187 
120 

21 
7 

18 
139 
155 

77 


108 

3 

21 

40 


1,831 


1,019 

48 
48 

16 
57 
52 
21 
32 


23 


16,754 


8,466 

477 

1,007 

84 
395 
440 
104 
184 


1,096 
501 

350 
80 
43 

300 
79 


301 
127 
26 
36 
62 
179 
165 
143 


309 


168 
24 
55 


5,385 


2,608 

70 

448 

36 
109 
278 
55 
61 


387 
278 
129 

172 
13 
3 
51 
39 
13 


6,678 


2,160 
318 
413 

19 
148 
41 
16 
89 


270 
456 
258 

136 
51 
18 

149 

8 

47 


219 

68 

9 

16 

44 

66 

100 

103 


3,061 
38 
117 

24 
104 
116 

28 
18 


199 
279 


1,193 


637 
51 
29 

5 
34 
5 


4,777 


2,642 
126 
26 

21 
91 
137 
66 
80 


156 
292 
223 

41 
13 
6 
47 
10 
63 


22 
37 
20 
17 
18 
110 
62 
26 


696 


505 
4 
16 


17.3 
29.6 
28.3 

27.1 
29.4 
34.7 
29.3 
24.3 


17.7 
10.4 
14.0 

22.8 
30.6 
26.1 
17.8 
30.2 
27.2 


.34.4 

55.0 

39.7 

42.1 

29.2 

36.1 

11.3 

58.1 

16.7 

57.4 

30.3 

39.1 

38. 1» 

40.4 

29.8 

65.4 

46.2 

37.0 

29.6 

43.9 

30.0 
30.4 


23.3 
26.5 


41.2 


17.8 


17.6 


55.4 
51.3 
65.9 

50.6 
50.6 
45.4 
37.1 
46.6 


65.5 
67.5 
55.9 

63.4 
58.4 
62.3 
66.8 
66.8 
41.3 


42.8 
28.6 


43.1 


61.1 

58.9 


21.3 


34.7 


57.1 


*  Santa  Clara  and  Fresno  Counties  each  had  one  defendant  who  received  a  death  sentence  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  from  a  prior  year  death  sentence.  Solano  County  had  one  defendant  wh 

received  a  prison  commitment  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  from  a  prior  year  death  sentence. 
Note:  Percentages  shown  only  where  totals  show  50  or  more  cases. 
Source  (15). 
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srpt  from  A  Study  of  the   Relationship   Between  Time 
Served  and  Later  Parole  Violation  Experience 


IDINGS 


he  findings  should  be  used  cautiously  since  there 

e  only  two  factors  out  of  many  for  which  statis- 

II  controls  were  applied.  Plans  being  made  for  a 

T-  study  which  will  control  for  more  factors  are 

ussed  in  a  later  part  of  this  report. 

he  data  in  Table  1  show  that  there  was  consider- 

!  variation  in  violation  rates  by  length   of   time 

[ed.  Of  the  22  comparisons  made  in  this  study,  19 

Iv  that  the  longer  an  offender  served,  the  higher 

violation  rate. 

en  of  the  groups  compared  in  Table  1  consisted  of 

aders  with  no  prior  felonies.  In  all  10  compari- 

the  more  months  served,  the  higher  the  violation 

The  differences  in  violation  rates  were  found  to 

tatistically  significant  for  four  of  the  larger  of- 

groups;    larceny,    burglary,    fraud,    and    auto 

t.  This  indicates  that  the  differences  were  greater 

would  be  expected  by  chance  variations  alone, 

it  does  not  provide  any  explanation  as  to  why  the 

irence  occurred.  There  was  one  small  exception  to 

above  general  finding.  In  the  group  of  fraud  cases 

no  prior  felonies  those  who  served  18  months  or 

had  substantially  the  same  violation  rate  as  did 

who  served   12  to  17  months.   Thus,  the  two 

ips  could  well  be  combined. 

n  of  the  comparisons  involved  offenders  with 
•  felony  records.  Seven  of  these  groups  experi- 
d  increasingly  higher  violation  rates  as  the  insti- 
»nal    stay   lengthened,    three    of    the    differences 


being  statistically  significant.  In  the  three  remaining 
comparisons,  the  violation  rates  were  about  the  same. 

The  direct  relationship  between  length  of  incar- 
ceration and  later  parole  violation  might  have  been 
related  to  the  following:  the  judges  may  have  given 
longer  sentences,  and  the  parole  board  may  have  de- 
ferred release  longer  when  the  more  difiicult  cases 
were  being  considered.  Another  possible  explanation 
may  be  that  prolonged  stay  might  have  had  deleteri- 
ous effects  related  to  longer  association  with  more 
sophisticated  criminals,  discouragement  over  not 
being  released,  and  family  breakup  resulting  from 
lengthy  incarceration. 

The  finding  of  the  direct  relationship  between  time 
served  and  higher  parole  violation  rate  is  consistent 
with  Daniel  Glaser's  finding  for  adult  male  federal 
parolees.  He  found  this  true  for  both  those  who  had 
no  prior  institutional  commitments  and  those  with 
previous  institutional  commitments. 

Source   (94). 

APPENDIX   ITEM  C   1— Pennsylvania  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole 

Combined  Table  of  Parolees  Released  Over  a  15-Year 
Period  from  June  1,  1947  to  June  30,  1962 


Status 

Number 

P.C. 

9,560 

15.415 

546 

16 

41 

1 

4,593 

31  7 

Paspo  plnspH  hy  maTimiim  PYpirat.inn 

51  1 

1.8 

0  1 

Still  active  after  five  years 

15  3 

Fifteen  year  total 

30,172 

100  0 

Source  (57). 


APPENDIX  ITEM  C  2— State  of  Washington,  Department  of  Institutions 

Parole  Failures  by  Length  of  Time  on  Parole  for  Inmates  Released  to  Parole  During 

the  1959-1966  Fiscal  Years  (as  of  June  30,  1967) 


1-6  months 

7-12  months 

13-18  months 

19-24  months 

25-30  mon 

ths 

31-36  mon 

ths 

Total 

Reinstate- 

Adjusted total 

Num- 

ments on 
parole  *» 

parole 

ber 
re- 
leased 

Parole  failure 

Parole  failure 

Parole  failure 

Parole  failure 

Parole  failure 

Parole  failure 

Parole  failure 

failures « 

Cum. 

Cum. 

Cum. 

Cum. 

Cum. 

to 

Per- 

Per- 

per- 

Per- 

per- 

Per- 

per- 

Per- 

per- 

Per- 

per- 

Per- 

Ab- 

Per- 

d 

parole 

No. 

cent 

No. 

cent 

cent 

No. 

cent 

cent 

No. 

cent 

cent 

No. 

cent 

cent 

No. 

cent 

cent 

No. 

cent 

scond 

Other 

No. 

cent 

773 

118 

15.3 

104 

13.5 

28.8 

84 

10.9 

39.7 

22 

2.8 

42.5 

9 

1.1 

43.6 

6 

0.8 

44.4 

343 

44.4 

75 

e 

268 

34.6 

1,168 

231 

19.8 

156 

13.4 

33.2 

139 

11.9 

45.1 

43 

3.7 

48.8 

16 

1.4 

60.2 

15 

1.3 

51.6 

600 

61.6 

93 

« 

507 

43.5 

.. 

1,564 

358 

22.8 

254 

16.3 

39.1 

166 

10.6 

49.7 

65 

4.2 

63.9 

50 

3.2 

57.1 

21 

1.3 

68.4 

914 

68.4 

105 

e 

809 

61.6 

1,168 

273 

23.4 

185 

15.8 

39.2 

123 

10.5 

49.7 

42 

3.6 

53.3 

22 

1.9 

65.2 

14 

1.2 

56.4 

659 

66.4 

80 

c 

679 

49.6 

1.226 

220 

17.9 

149 

12.2 

30.1 

84 

6.8 

36.9 

51 

4.2 

41.1 

38 

3.1 

44.2 

25 

2.0 

46.2 

567 

46.2 

20 

29 

618 

42.3 

912 

185 

20.3 

109 

12.0 

32.3 

62 

6.8 

39.1 

45 

4.9 

44.0 

42 

4.6 

48.6 

26 

2.9 

51.6 

469 

61.6 

17 

26 

426 

46.8 

,1 

1.093 

162 

14.8 

187 

17.1 

31.9 

135 

12.4 

44.3 

77 

7.1 

61.4 

36 

3.2 

64.6 

11 

1.0 

56.6 

607 

65.6 

26 

44 

638 

49.2 

7,904 

1,547 

19.6 

1,144 

14.5 

34.1 

793 

lO.O 

44.1 

345 

4.4 

48.5 

212 

2.7 

51.2 

118 

1.5 

52.7 

4,159 

62.7 

415 

99 

3,646 

46.1 

1,235 

156 

12.6 

258 

20.9 

33.5 

123 

10.0 

43.5 

30 

2.4 

45.9 

667 

46.9 

16 

32 

619 

42.1 

9,139 

1,703 

18.6 

1,402 

15.3 

33.9 

916 

10.0 

43.9 

376 

4.1 

48.0 

212 

2.3 

60.3 

118 

1.3 

51.6 

4,726 

51.6 

431 

131 

4.164 

45.6 

oes  not  include  paroles  to  detainers. 

leinstatementa  include  absconders  and  others  who  were  judged  parole  failures,  but  later  returned  to  active  parole  supervision, 
idjusted  parole  failures  includes  those  returned  to  Washington  correctional  institutions,  sentenced  out-of-state  or  were  in  a  "whereabouts  unknown" 
;)ue  to  difference  in  time  exposed  to  parole,  the  cumulative  violations  will  be  subject  to  change. 
)ata  are  not  available. 
e  (91). 
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Parolees  Under  Supervision  Al 
and   Returned   by 

CEIME  AND  PENALTIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

APPENDIX  ITEM  C  4— Division  of  Parole,  Executive  Department 

or  Part  of  Year,  Returned  by  Parole  Board  to  Correctional  Institutions  as  Parole 
Courts  as   New  Commitments,   and   Rates   of  Return   per   100   Parolees   Under 
Supervision  During  Ten-Year  Period  1956  Through  1965  * 

1 

Viola' 
1 

Parolees 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

196£ 

Number  under  supervision  all  or  part  of  year- 
Number  returned  to  institutions   by  parole 

13,460 

1,509 
11.2 

247 
1.8 

13,460 

1,599 
11.9 

209 
1.6 

13,596 

1,443 
10.6 

218 
1.6 

14,661 

1,581 
10.8 

256 
1.7 

15,016 

1,807 
12.0 

274 
1.8 

14,293 

1,715 
12.0 

209 
1.5 

14,610 

1,764 
12.1 

222 
1.5 

14,984 

1,923 
12.8 

256 

1.7 

15,071 

1,979 
13.1 

251 

1.7 

15,3f 

1,97 
12. 

Number  returned  to  institutions  by  courts  as 

21 

1, 

•  Total  returned  in  any  year  is  sum  of  those  returned  as  parole  violators  and  aa  new  commitments. 
Source  (53). 


APPENDIX  ITEM  C  5 

Summary  of  Followup  Studies  of  Inmates  Released  from  U.S.  Prisons 


Prison  system 

Year  of 
release 

Duration  of  followup 

Releasees  covered 

Researchers 

Sources  of  followup 
information 

Percent 
returned 
to  prison 

1 

Percent  convi' 
or  accused 
new  felonj 

1943^4 
1946-49 

1952-56 

1956 
1956 

1957-59 

1947-57 

All  releasees  (25%  parolees)  _ 
The  88%  who  were  paroled. 

The  approx.  85%  who  were 
paroled  or  conditionally 
released 

The  76%  who  were  paroled. 

Every  10th  adult  male  re- 
leasee (31%  parolees) 

99%  of  all  releasRfts  ,, 

The  approx.  70%  who  were 
paroled 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 

Calif.  Bd.  of  CorreetioDS 
(Beattie) 

Wise.  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare (Mannering) 

N.Y.  Board  of  Parole  (Stan- 
ton) 

U.  of  HI.  (Glaser)_ 

F.B.I,  fingerprint  record 

State  parole  and  criminal 
identification  records 

State  parole  and  criminal 
identification  records 

State  parole  records 

Some     F.B.I,     fingerprint 
records;  prison  and  pro- 
bation office  tracing 

State  parole  records 

State  parole  records 

24 

44 

31 

44 
31 

20 
(another  18%  in 
"wanted"  status) 

31 

3  yrs.  _  .  

28     i 

14 

New  York 

Parole  period  or  up  to  5  yrs._ 

(convicted 

7 

(convicted 

28 

Washington 

Pennsylvania 

^^  to  2V9  vrs. 

Wash.  Dept.  of  Institutions 
(Babst,  Suver,   Kusano, 
Little) 

Pa.  Board  of  Parole  (Jacks). 

13 

Parole  period: 
Aver.  2J'3  yrs. 
Max.  5  yrs. 

17 

Source  (42). 
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APPENDIX   ITEM  C  6— Department  of  Corrections 
CUMULATIVE   PERCENTAGE 

Male  Felons  Returned  to  California  Prison  Each  Year  After  Release  in   1958-1966 

Returned  *  to  California  Prison  After  Release  by  Parole  or  by  Discharge  From  Prison 


Year  of  return 

Year  of  release  from  prison 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Returned  After  Release  by  P 

arole  or  by 

Discharge 

"rom  Prison 

4.666 
100.0 

9.2 
26.8 
35.4 
40.3 
42.6 
44.6 

7.075 
100.0 

7.5 
26.5 
38.1 
42.7 
45.3 
46.9 

5,621 
100.0 

9.9 
31.3 
40.6 
44.9 

47.0 
48.7 

6.351 
100.0 

8.3 
29.4 
40.8 
45.5 
47.6 
48.7 

8.237 
100.0 

11.3 
34.1 
44.5 
48.8 
50.6 

6,476 
100.0 

11.6 
34.2 
43.8 
46.8 

8,158 
100.0 

9.9 
31.6 
40.4 

9,226 
100.0 

12.0 
30.5 

7,193 

Percent              -- -      -  -  - -- 

100.0 

8.6 

Returned  After  Parole 


3.739 
100.0 

10.2 
29.7 
39.2 
44.2 
46.4 
48.2 

6,751 
100. 0 

7.8 
28.3 
41.3 
46.0 
48.7 
60.2 

4.871 
100.0 

10.6 
33.6 
43.4 
47.9 
50.0 
51.8 

5.689 
100.0 

8.7 
31.4 
43.5 
48.2 
50.2 
51.3 

7.457 
100.0 

12,0 
36.3 
47.2 
51.5 
53.2 

5.821 
100. 0 

12.4 
36.7 
46.6 
49.6 

7.216 
100.0 

10.7 
34.2 
43.1 

8.163 
100.0 

13.0 
32.9 

6,489 

100.0 

9.2 

Returned  After 

Discharge  from  Prison 

927 
100.0 

4.6 
15.2 
20.5 
24.5 
27.2 
30.0 

1,324 
100.0 

6.0 
18.2 
24.2 
28.1 
30.8 
32.5 

750 
100.0 

5.9 
16.8 
22.1 
25.3 
26.9 
29.3 

662 
100.0 

4.8 
12.5 
18.1 
21.9 
25.2 
26.4 

780 
100.0 

5.1 
13.3 
18.6 
23.3 
25.1 

655 
100.0 

4.4 
12.2 
19.2 
21.8 

942 
100.0 

3.7 
12.4 
19.6 

1,063 
100.0 

4.6 
12.4 

704 

Percent                          . .    - 

100.0 

3.0 

i[ncluiies  parolees  returned  before  and  after  parole  discharge, 
urce  (11). 

CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGE 

Male  Felons  Returned  to  California   Prison   Each  Year  After  Parole  in   1958-1966 

Returned   From   Parole   Without  or  With   a   New   California   Felony  Commitment  or  After  Discharge  From   Parole 


Year  of  return 

Year  of  parole 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Number  paroled. 

3.739 
100.0 

5.751 
100.0 

4.871 
100.0 

5.689 
100.0 

7,454 
100.0 

5.821 

100.0 

7,216 

100.0 

8,163 
100.0 

6,489 

100.0 

Returned  From  Parole  Without  a  New  California  Felony  Commitment 


of  parole 

ear  after  parole.  _ 
^ear  after  parole. 
'ear  after  parole.. 
ear  after  parole.. 
ear  after  parole.. 


5.2 
14.7 
18.9 
20.9 
21.3 
21.6 


4.1 

5.7 

14.2 

19.2 

21.7 

24.6 

23.7 

26.8 

24.6 

27.5 

24.8 

27.9 

4.9 
18.3 
26.1 
28.8 
29.7 
30.0 


7.0 
22.2 
29.5 
31.9 
32,6 


9.0 
26.2 
32.8 
34.4 


7.9 
24.2 
29.7 


9.5 
22.7 


6.5 


Returned  From  Parole  With  a  New  California  Felony  Commitment 


of  parole 

ear  after  parole. - 
year  after  parole. 

ear  after  parole.. 
'ear  after  parole., 
.'ear  after  parole.. 


5.0 
14.8 
19.0 
20.3 
20.6 
20.8 


3.7 
13.9 
18.4 
19.3 
19.7 
19.9 


4.9 
14.3 
18.0 
19.2 
19.5 
19.6 


3.8 
13.0 
16.7 
17.8 
18.1 
18.2 


5.0 
14.0 
17.2 
18.3 
18.5 


3.4 
10.4 
13.3 
14.3 


2.8 
9.8 
12.8 


3.5 
10.0 


Returned  With  a  New  California  Felony  Commitment  After  Discharge  From  Parole 


of  parole 

ear  after  parole., 
year  after  parole. 
'ear  after  parole.. 

ear  after  parole.. 

ear  after  parole.. 


0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

1.3 

1.2 

0.8 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

3.0 

3.0 

1.9 

1.6 

1.3 

0.9 

4.5 

4.4 

3.0 

2.4 

2.1 

5.8 

5.5 

4.3 

3.1 
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CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGE  .      ,„co    lOAA. 

Women  Felons  Returned  to  California  Prison  Each  Year  After  Re/eose  ,n  1958-1966 

Returned  *  ,o  Coliforni.  Prison  After  Releaseby^aroleo^V^Dtsch^^^ 


Year  of  return 


Year  of  release  from  prison 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


Number-. 
Percent-- 


Year  of  release 

1st  year  after  release. - 
2nd  year  after  release- 
3rd  year  after  release-. 
4tli  year  after  release-. 
6th  year  alter  release-. 


Number-. 
Percent -- 


Year  of  release 

1st  year  after  release-  - 
2nd  year  alter  release-. 
3rd  year  after  release-. 
4th  year  after  release-. 
5th  year  after  release-. 


Number. 
Percent-. 


Year  of  release 

1st  year  after  release— 
2nd  year  after  release-. 
3rd  year  after  release.. 
4th  year  after  release-. 
6th  year  after  release-. 


Returned  After  Release  by  Parole  or  by  Discharge  From  Prison 


326 
100.0 


27.0 
34.4 
40.5 
44.5 
44.6 


380 
100.0 

9.5 
27.4 
37.1 
40.3 
43.7 
44.7 


428 
100.0 

6.1 
22.0 
33.4 
38.3 
40.9 
42.5 


672 
100.0 

11.0 
28.1 
38.3 
43.5 
47.0 
49.0 


616 
100.0 

8.1 
29.3 
35.4 
41.3 
43.3 


Returned  After  Parole 


320 
100.0 


27.6 
35.0 
41.2 
45.3 
45.3 


359 
100.0 

10.0 
28.4 
38.5 
41.8 
44.8 
46.0 


412 
100.0 

5.4 
22.0 
33.8 
38.7 
41.6 
43.2 


562 
100.0 

11.2 
28.7 
38.9 
44.3 
47.8 
49.9 


Returned  After  Discharge  From  Prison 


6 
100.0 


21 
100.0 


9.5 
14.3 
14.3 
23.8 
23.8 


16 
100.0 


18.8 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 


10 
100.0 


.     .  Includes  parolees  returned  before  and  after  parole  discharge. 


606 
100.0 

8.1 
29.2 
35.5 
41.2 
43.3 


10 
100.0 

10.0 
30.0 
30.0 
40.0 
40.0 


1963 


662 
100.0 

11.9 
31.9 
42.3 
47.5 


566 
100.0 

12.1 
32.2 
42.9 
48.0 


100.0 


1964 


565 
100.0 

10.8 
32.7 
41.8 


563 
100.0 

11.0 
33.7 
42.5 


12 
100.0 


8.3 


1965 


100.0 


14.0 
33.5 


467 
100.0 


14.6 
34.3 


17 
100.0 


11.8 


CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGE 

Women  Felons  returned  to  California  Prison  Each  Year  After  P^'^V      fI  ptole 

Retuld  From  Parole  Without  or  V/ith^NewCon^rnia^^ 


Year  of  return 


Number  paroled - 
Percent 


Year  of  parole- - 

1st  year  after  parole- - 
2nd  year  after  parole - 
3rd  year  after  parole- 
4th  year  after  parole- 
5th  year  after  parole- 


Year  of  parole  ..—. — 
Ist  year  after  parole- - 
2nd  year  after  parole- 
3rd  year  after  parole.. 
4th  year  after  parole. - 
6th  year  after  parole.. 


Year  of  parole 

1st  year  after  parole-. 
2nd  year  after  parole, 
3rd  year  after  parole— 
4th  year  after  parole-- 
6th  year  alter  parole-. 


Year  of  parole 


1958 


320 
100.0 


1969 


359 
100.0 


1960 


412 
100.0 


1961 


562 
100.0 


1962 


605 
100.0 


1963 


666 
100.0 


Reti 


urned  From  Parole  Without  a  New  California  Felony  Commitment 


7.2 
20.0 
24.7 
27.5 
30.0 
30.0 


7.6 
22.0 
27.9 
30.6 
33.4 
34.0 


4.4 
18.4 
27.2 
30.5 
32.0 
32.5 


8.2 
20.6 
28.8 
33.1 
36.2 
36.7 


7.3 
25.6 
29.9 
33.8 
36.2 


9.4 
24.8 
33.5 
36.8 


Returned  From  Parole  With  a  New  California  Felony  Commitment 


1.6 

2.5 

7.5 

6.4 

10.3 

10.3 

12.8 

10.9 

13.4 

11.1 

13.4 

11.7 

1.0 
3.6 
6.6 
8.0 
9.0 
9.2 


3.0 
8.2 
10.1 
11.0 
11.9 
12.1 


0.8 
3.6 
5.6 
7.1 
7.3 


2.7 
7.4 
9.2 
10.8 


Returned  With  a  New  Colifornia  Felony  Commitment^er  Discharge  From  Parol 


0.9 
1.9 
1.9 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 


0.2 
0.5 
1.5 


0.2 
0.7 
1.1 


0.3 
0.8 


0.2 
0.4 


1964 


653 
100.0 


9.2 
26.6 
34.2 


1.8 
6.9 
8.1 


0.2 
0.2 


1965 


467 
100.0 


13.3 
30.0 


1.3 
4.3 


CRBIE  AND  PENALTIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

APPENDIX  ITEM  C  /-Department  of  Corrections 

Rate  of  Male  Felon  Parolees  Returned  to  California  Prisons  to  Total  Individuals 
Experiencing   Parole  Supervision   During   Calendar  Year 

Rote  Returned  With  a  New  California  Commitment 
Rote  Returned  Without  a  New  Colifornio  Commitment 
1956  through  1966 


Calendar  year 


1S86. 
1957- 
19S8.. 
1959- 

I960.. 
1961.. 
1962_. 
1963.. 
1964.. 


■1965.. 
.966-. 


Total  male  felons 

experiencing  parole 

supervision* 


10.836 
11,450 
11,052 
12,516 

13,382 
14,133 
16,607 
16,713 
17,548 

18,977 
18,029 


Total  returned 


Number 


1.147 
1,375 
1,709 
1,596 

2,145 
2,388 
2,693 
3,300 
3,028 

3,334 
2,815 


Percent 


10.6 
12.0 
15.4 
12.8 

16.0 
16.9 
16.2 
19.8 
17.3 

17.5 
15.6 


Returned  with 
a  new  California  commitment 


Number 


632 
733 
812 


1,068 

999 

1,152 

1,166 

945 

1,069 
1,005 


W  of  individuals  estimated  for  1956  through  1961,  actual  count  of  individuals  for  1962  1963  1964  ige'i  and  IQfifi 
^ce  (U)     '  """■'  ^       "  '^'^  '""""''  '"  ^''""'''  TreatmentTontolUni\  not  included!  ^^^ 


Percent 


5.8 
6.4 
7.3 
6.3 

8.0 
7.1 
6.9 
7.0 
5.4 

5.6 
5.6 


Returned  without 
a  new  Cahfomia  commitmentf 


Number 


515 
642 
897 
810 

1,077 
1,389 
1,541 
2,134 
2,083 

2,265 
1,810 


Percent 


4.8 
5.6 
8.1 
6.5 

8.0 
9.8 
9.3 
12.8 
11.9 

11.9 
10.0 
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m.r,,  ,  APPENDIX   ITEM  C   8-Department  of  Corrections 

mber  of  Men  Paroled  end  Cumulative  Percentoge  of  Parolees  Returned  to  Prison  Each  Year  After  Parole,   1955-1966 


ALL  MEN  PAROLED 

number  paroled 

at   paroled  of  total  paroled  "or'dis^ 
arged 


•  during  which  returned  (Percent): 

ame  year  as  paroled 

St  year  after  year  of  parole 

nd  year  after  year  of  parole 

rd  year  after  year  of  parole 

th  year  after  year  of  parole 

th  year  after  year  of  parole 

th  year  after  year  of  parole 

!th  year  after  year  of  parole __. 

ith  year  after  year  of  parole 

jth  year  after  year  of  parole 

th  year  after  year  of  parole 

th  year  after  year  of  parole 


FIRST  PAROLES 
ber  of  fhst  paroles 

ent  of  total  first  paroled  or  first  discharged 

FIRST  PAROLES  TO 
CALIFORNIA  SUPERVISION 

>ber  of  first  paroles  to  California 

ent  of  first  paroles  to  California _._ 


during  v,hich  returned  (Percent): 

ame  year  as  paroled 

St  year  after  year  of  parole 

ndyearafteryearofparole 

(rd  year  after  year  of  parole 

,th  year  after  year  of  parole.. 

'th  year  after  year  of  parole 

th  year  after  year  of  parole 

'th  year  after  year  of  parole 

|th  year  after  year  of  parole 

>th  year  after  year  of  parole.. 

'th  year  after  year  of  parole 

th  year  after  year  of  parole 


3,419 
77.1 


5.6 
21.0 
29.8 
32.9 
33.8 
34.1 
34.4 
34.5 
34.5 
34.5 
34.6 
34.6 


2,975 
85.8 


2,609 


6.0 
22.2 
31.5 
34.6 
35.5 
35.7 
35.9 
36.0 
36.0 
36.0 
36.0 
36.0 


1956 


4,117 
SO. 5 


6.5 
22.4 
31.3 
33.9 
34.8 
35.2 
35.3 
35,4 
35.5 
35.5 
35.5 


3.557 
87.3 


3.103 
37.2 


6.7 
23.2 
32.8 
35.6 
36.6 
36.9 
37.0 
37.2 
37.2 
37.2 
37.2 


1957 


3,849 
81,6 


7.0 
27.2 
34.0 
36.3 
37.4 
37.6 
37.8 
37.9 
37.9 
38. 0 


3,253 


2.879 


6.8 
28.7 
35.2 
37.8 
38.8 
39.0 
39.2 
39.3 
39.3 
39.4 


1958 


3,739 
80.1 


10.3 
29.6 
37.9 
41.2 
41.9 
42.4 
42.7 
42.8 
42. S 


3,C 
84. £ 


2,756 
S9.2 


10.2 
30.3 
39.0 
42.7 
43.5 
44.0 
44.3 
44.4 
44.4 


1959 


5,751 
81.3 


28.2 
40.1 
43.1 
44.3 
44.7 
44.8 
45.0 


4,637 


4,141 
1.3 


8.0 
28.2 
40.2 
43.4 
44.5 
45.0 
45.1 
45.3 


lurce  (11). 


Year  of  parole 


4,871 
36.7 


10.6 

ms 

42.6 
46.0 
47.0 
47.5 
47.6 


i,906 


3,496 
89.5 


10.6 
33.8 
43.2 
46.7 
47.7 
48.1 
48.3 


1961 


5,689 


31.3 
42.8 
46.6 
47.8 
48.1 


4,435 
92.6 


8.6 
30.2 
42.0 
45.8 
46.9 
47.2 


7,457 
10.5 


11.9 
36.1 
46.7 
50.2 
51.1 


5,415 

92.7 


4,836 
89.3 


10.5 
34.3 
45.2 
48.8 
49.7 


5,821 


12.4 
36.7 
46.1 
48.7 


1964 


7,216 
3.5 


10.7 
33.9 
42.5 


1965 


8,163 
38.5 


12.9 
32.7 


4.058 

4,611 

4,831 

93.6 

92.4 

91.9 

3.635 

4,128 

4,334 

89.6 

89.5 

89.7 

10.2 

8.8 

10.0 

33.0 

29.0 

27.0 

42.5 

37.5 

44.9 

1966 


6,489 
90,2 


3,81 
92  7 


3,397 
89,2 
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CRIME  AND  PENALTIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

APPENDIX   ITEM  C  9— Department  of  Corrections 

Characteristics  of  Felon  Population  in  California  State  Prisons,  June  30,  1967 


Characteristics 


Grand  total- 


Reception-guidance  centers  (adult  felons  only) 
Narcotic   treatment-control   units    (nonsus- 

pended  adult  felons) 

Other  than  adult  felons* 


Total,  excluding  RGC  and  other_. 


Offense 

Homicide- 
Robbery. - 
Assault — 
Burglary.- 


Thett  except  auto... 

Auto  theft 

Forgery  and  checks. 

Rape 

Otiiersex 


Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

Escape 

Habitual  criminal 

AH  other 


Total  males 


Number 


26,168 
950 


138 
3,334 


21,746 

21,746 
1,934 
6,449 
1,210 
3,711 

934 
606 

1,586 
658 

1,148 

3,434 

217 

97 

762 


Percent 


100.0 

8.9 

25.0 

5.6 

17.1 

4.3 
2.8 
7.3 
3.0 
5.3 

15.8 
1.0 
0.4 
3.5 


California  Institution 
for  Women 


Number 


t287 


tSll 

811 
124 
61 
58 
57 

76 

14 

207 


175 

10 

1 

23 


Percent 


100.0 
15.3 
7.5 
7.2 
7.0 

9.4 

1.7 

25.5 

0^6 

21.6 
1.2 
0.1 
2.9 


Characteristics 


Ethnic  group 

White 

White,  Mexican  descent. 

Negro 

Other 


Age  in  years. 
Under  20.. 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 


40^4 

45-49 

60-54 

55-59...... 

60  and  over. 


Median  age  in  years.. 

Percent  under  21 

Percent  under  25 


Total  males 


California  Institutit 
for  Women 


Number 


21,746 

11,891 

3,577 

5,931 

347 

21,746 
231 
3,992 
5,211 
4,003 
3,101 

2,204 

1,289 

775 

472 


31. i 


100.0 

54.7 

16.4 

27.3 

1.6 

100.0 
1.1 
18.3 
24.0 
18.4 
14.3 

10.1 
5.9 
3.6 
2.2 
2.1 


2.8 
19.4 


Number 


811 
450 

54 
284 

23 

811 
9 
117 
185 
168 
138 


PerceD 


100.0 
55.5 

6.7 
36.0 

2.8 

100. 0 
1.1 
14.4 
22.8 
20.7 
17.0 

12.2 
6.6 
3.1 
1.7 
1.4 


2.5 
15. E 


•  Includes  recalcitrant  tuberculars,  mentally  disordered  sex  offenders,  county  diagnostic  cases,  Mental  Hygiene,  Youth  Authorityjwards.  federal  prisoners,  safekeepers, 

habilitation  Center  narcotic  addicts  received  under  W&I  Code  3000  et  seq. 
t  Includes  30  women  felons  housed  m  California  Rehabilitation  Center. 
Source  (11). 
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Characteristics 


icidc- 

[urder  1st 

[urder  2nd-., 
[anslaughler. 


ibery.. 

lUlt... 

glary.. 


ft  except  auto... 

0  theft 

;ery  and  checks. 


d  act  with  child., 
er  se.x 


cotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

ipe 

litual  criminal 

ather 


?ominitraents. 


or  juvenile 

prison 

prisons 

ee  or  more  prisons. 


on  parole 

t  parole 

ind  parole 

■d  parole  or  more.. 


group., 
te. 


,te,  Mexican  descent. 


of  time  on  present  parole. 

fe  than  one  year 

;ai  but  less  than  2 

fars  but  less  than  3 

;ars  but  less  than  4 

fars  but  less  than  5 

iars  and  longer 


of  parole 

ifornia 

of  state 

tody  CRC 

tort  or  custody. 


December  31.  1964* 


Number 


11,330 
784 
445 
159 
180 

1,790 

331 

1,941 

505 

228 

1,722 

299 
375 
185 

2.519 

211 

97 

343 

11,330 

1.884 

5.240 

2.488 

986 

732 

11.330 

8.326 

2.203 

801 

11.330 

630 

10.700 

11.330 
6.410 
2.107 
2.568 
245 

11.330 

5.821 

2.750 

1.664 

459 

110 

526 

11.330 

10.018 

895 

417 


Percent 


100.0 

6.9 

3.9 

1.4 

1.6 

15.8 

2.9 

17.1 

4.5 

2  0 

15.2 

2.6 

3.3 

1.6 

22.3 

1.9 

0.9 

3.0 

100.0 

16.6 

46.2 

22.0 

8.7 

6.5 

100.0 
73.5 
19.4 

7.1 

100. 0 

5.6 

94.4 

100.0 
56.5 
IS. 6 
22.7 
2.2 

100. 0 
51.4 
24.3 
14.7 
4.0 
1.0 
4.6 

100.0 
88.4 
7.9 

3'7 


December  31. 1965* 


Number 


11,947 
807 
470 
163 
174 

2,026 

361 

2,163 

559 

270 

1,622 

315 
426 
203 

2,681 

175 

92 

347 

11.947 
1.827 
5.531 
2.730 
1.078 
781 

11.947 
S.359 
2.523 
1.065 

11.947 

654 

11.293 

11.917 
6.613 
2.2,'(2 
2.902 
250 

ll.f47 

6.228 

3,479 

1.090 

471 

154 

525 

11.947 

10.693 

852 

402 


Percent 


100.0 
6.8 
3.9 
1.4 
1.5 

16.9 
3.0 
18.1 

4.7 
2.2 
13.6 

2.6 
3.6 
1.7 

21.6 
1.5 
0.8 


100.0 
15.3 
46.3 
22.9 
9.0 
6.5 

100.0 

70.0 

21.1 

8.9 

100.0 

5.5 

94.5 

100.0 
54.5 
19.1 
24.3 
2.1 

100.0 

%A 

9.1 
4.0 
1.3 
4.4 

100.0 

89.5 

7.1 

3 '4 


December  31, 1966* 


Number 


11.480 
876 
477 
195 
204 

2.137 

375 

2.073 

649 

250 

1.387 

295 
332 
191 

2.462 
137 
91 
325 

11.480 
1.675 
5,474 
2,682 
1,065 
684 

11,480 
7,771 
2,429 
1,280 

11.480 

661 

10.819 

11,480 
6.145 
2.223 
2.8S5 


11.480 

S.175 

3,965 

1.1.59 

411 

246 

524 

11.480 

10,310 

815 

355 


Percent 


100.0 
7.6 
4.1 
1.7 
1.8 

18.6 
3.3 

IS.O 

4.8 
2.2 
12.1 

2.6 
2.9 
1.7 

21.4 
1.2 
0.8 
2.8 

100.0 
14.6 
47.7 
22.5 
9.3 
5.9 

100.0 
67.7 
21.2 
11. 1 

100.0 

5.8 

94.2 

100.0 
53.5 
19.4 
25.1 
2.0 

100.0 
45.1 
34.5 
10.1 
3.6 
2.1 
4.6 

100.0 

89.8 

7.1 

3'i 


December  31, 1967*t 


.\umber 


10.964 
805 
440 
169 
196 

2,055 

389 

2.111 

597 

320 

1.197 

260 
422 

2.309 

108 

80 

311 

10.964 
1,515 
5,379 
2.420 
1,003 
647 

10,964 
7,332 
2,289 
1.343 

10,964 

618 

10,346 

10,964 
5,790 
2,139 
2,815 
220 

10,964 

5,307 

3,324 

1,296 

379 

148 

510 

10,964 

9,872 

803 

31 

258 


Percent 


100.0 
7.3 
4.0 
1.5 
1.8 

IS. 7 
3.5 
19.3 

6.5 
2.9 
10.9 

2.4 
3.9 


21.1 
1.0 
0.7 
2.8 

100.0 
13.8 
49.1 
22.1 
9.1 
6.9 

100.0 
66.9 
20.9 
12.2 

100.0 

5.6 

94.4 

100.0 
52.8 
19.5 
25.7 
2.0 

100.0 
48.4 
30.3 
11.8 
3.5 
1.3 
4.7 

100.0 

90.0 

7.3 

0.3 

2.4 


ctdS  rmrSfunr  CRcTurt£ctZ^l967"''  *""'  ""^  ''  ™  ""^"^^  ''•  ''''■  ''  ""  ""^'^^  '^-  "6«.  "^  on  December  31, 1966  and  102  on  December  31  1967 
"ce  (11). 
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All  Offenses— Median  Time  Served  in  Prison 
Male  Felons  First  Paroled,  1945-1966 
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APPENDIX  ITEM  E  1 


Year  of  paiole 


1945- . 
1946- , 
1947- 
1948. 
1949- 


Number 


1950- 
1951- . 
1952- , 
1953- 
1954- 


1955- . 
1956.- 
1957-- 
1958-- 
1959- 


1960- . 
1961- . 
1962- . 
1963- . 
1964- , 

1965- 
1966- 


1,183 
1.600 
1,676 
1,911 
2,098 

1,987 
2,282 
2,185 
2,717 
2,874 


Time  served  in  months 


Median 


2,975 
3,557 
3,253 
3,088 
4,637 

3,907 
4,435 
5,415 
4,058 
4,611 

4,831 
3,800 

26 
27 


26 


27 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 

29 
30 
27 
24 

24 
27 
27 
30 
30 

30 
30 


Source  (7). 

APPENDIX  ITEM  D   1-Florida  Division  of  Corrections     ^^ 

Comparison   of   clear   recidivism,  "marginal   failure,     and 
^  no' reSivism  among  those  released  into  socety  as  the 
result  of  Gideon  motions  and  those  released  by 
expiration  from  the  Florida  Division  of  Corrections, 

May  thru  August,  1963 


Gideon  motion 
release  group 

Expiration 
release  group 

Success-failure  groupings 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Percentage 

12 
3 
95 

10.9 
2.7 
86.4 

27 
1 
82 

24.5 
0.9 

74  6 

Total — 

110 

100.0 

110 

100.0 

Source  (40). 


APPENDIX  ITEM  D  2-Pennsylvonic,  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole 

A  Comparison  of  Releases  and  Repeaters  of  the  Same 

Type  of  Crime  Over  20-Year  Period, 

October  1,  1966  Report 


Type  of  crime 


Burglary- 

Robbery 

Larceny --- 

Sex  offenders 

Assault  and  battery. - 

Homicide 

Forgery -— 

Drugs  and  narcotics - 
Others 


Noiu-epeaters 


Number 


Total. 


11,907 
7,151 
5,262 
4,323 
2,494 
2,568 
1,704 
885 
1.525  1 


Percent 


88.9 
94.7 
94.0 
97.4 
96.2 
99.5 
90.9 
89.1 
96.0 


Eepeaters 


Number 


(■,819 


93.1 


1,480 

399 

337 

116 

99 

13 

170 

108 

64 


Percent 


11.1 
5.3 
6.0 
2.6 
3.8 
0.5 
9.1 

10.9 
4.0 


Total 


2,786 


6.9 


13,387 
7,550 
5,599 
4,439 
2,593 
2,681 
1,874 
993 
1,589 


40,605 


Source  (35). 


Example  of  Parole  Criteria  Developed  by  California 

Department  of  Corrections  for  Special  Intensive 

Parole  Unit  Project 


Anticipation  of  constructive  response  to  parole  supervision^ 

Keco.-iiition  of  positive  employment  factors-known  outside 

work    placemen?  which    looked   good   or   steady    employme 

potential  in  the  man  himself. 

Satisfactory  or  superior  institutional  progress. 

Definite  substantial  home  or  family  placement. 

Negative  factors 

Inmates  who  had  been  committed  on  charges  of  murder 

the  first  degree.  .  . 

Inmates  whose  records  included  the  commission  of  a  crime 
exceptional  violence  or  brutality. 

Inmates  whose   clinical   studies   indicated   that  there   exist 
an  exceptional  record  of  violence,  regardless  of  criminal  h 

Inmates   whose   institutional   conduct   included   incidents  i 

volving  unusual  violence. 

Inmites   whose   crime   or   the   circumstances   surrounding 

l;^  such  that  arrest,  trial  or  sentencing  excited  an  unusi 

rmount    of    interest   'on    the   part    of    newspapers    or    pub 

officials. 


Inmates  who   received   an   excessive 


amount   of   publicity 


rfficTaVattention  because  of  activities  while  in  prison  or 

parole.  .     ^,  

,__   _^, ;„„=  lifo  nv  recent  status  m  the  comE 

are    relatively    well-kno 


nity    had 
persons. 


been    such    that    they 


APPENDIX  ITEM  E  2-CAUFORNIA  ADULT  AUTHORITY 
Excerpts  From  Adult  Authority  Chairman  Fred  R^Dicksc 
Remarks  to  Sentencing  Institute  for  Superior  Court 
Judges,  April  1  and  2,  1966, 
Santa  Barbara,  California 
T  isted  below  are  many  of  the  factors  a  parole  board  ne 
to  analyze  Xen  an  inmate  appears  for  a  parole  considera 
liea^S;   the  weight  given  to  each  facet  of  a  case,  of  con 
varies  with  the  individual. 

What  is  the  criminal  history  and/or  crime  pattern? 

What  are  the  court  and  district  attorney  views  at  the  t 

of  commitment? 

What  is  indicated  in  the  probation  officers  report,  prioi 

sentencing?  ,      .  ,  (-i,„f    nf   i 

Is   his   behaviour   pattern   one   of   violence   or   that   of   i 

aggressive  criminality? 

What  is  his  social  and  psychological  history  . 

How  much  time  has  he  served,  and  has  he  had  prior 

Hariie  learned  from  his  prison  experiences  or  is  he  likel 

repeat  his  criminal  behaviour? 

What  are  his  rights  under  the  law,  minimum,  maximum 

legal  eligibility  for  parole? 

Hn^  he  responded  to  his  rehabilitative  program  and  has 

prison   svs  em  offered   a   meaningful  corrective  program 

?hej  havl  such  a  program?  If  there  is  no  corrective  pro, 

available,  must  he  remain  in  confinement .' 

I,  the  prison  experience  making  him  moi;e  criminal  and 

a  denLfof  parole  psychologically  damage  him  further? 

there  been  any  changes  in  his  attitude;  has  he  > 


Have 

progress? 


What  are  his  needs  for  psychiatric  car: 
attention? 


e ;  is  he  receiving 


If  he  needs  psychotherapy  is 


he  not  receiving  it  becaus 


refuses  to  accept  it  or  because  it  is  not  available .' 


Source  (8) 
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Has  he  developed  insight  into  the  problems  bringing  him  to 

irison,  and  is  he  now  better  able  to  cope  with  these  prob- 

ems? 

SVhat  specific  problem  or  problems  dues  he  present? 

iVTiat  are  his  preparations  for  release ;   if  he  has  no  plan. 

low  is  he  being  prepared?  Is  he  getting  help  in  this  area? 

Does  he  have  a  release  plan,  and  if  so,  is  it  realistic? 

's  there  any  outside  assistance  available  to  help  him  become 

established  on  the  "outside"  ? 

L)oes  he  have  a  job  or  a  reasonable  employment  opportunity 
ipon  release? 

iie  there  any  family  resources ;  wiU  he  help  with  or  add  to 
lie  family  problem  ? 

Does  he  have  need  for  specialized  assistance  and  is  it  avail- 
ble? 

How  much  parole  assistance  will  be  receive  ? 


APPENDIX   ITEM   E  3 


SMORA^DUII 


October  31,  1967 


' :         Joseph  A.  Spangler 

Administrative  Officer 
California  Adult  Authority 

;OM:  Robin  L.  Lamson,  Assembly  Office  of  Research 
for  Assemblyman  W.  Craig  Biddle 

1 :  Criminal  Procedure  ConimHtee  Interim  hearing 

A^ovemher  1!,,  1967 

rhe  Assembly  Criminal  Committee  is  currently  involved  in  a 
idy  of  the  deterrent  effects  of  criminal  sanctions.  The  basis 
r  this  study  rests  in  the  fact  that  while  the  penalties  for 
rious  criminal  acts  have  been  increasing,  the  crime  rate  has 
t  shown  a  corresponding  decrease.  This  has  increased  the 
erest  of  the  committee  in  learning  more  about  deterrence. 
The  specific  area  of  interest  that  affects  the  Adult  Authority 
that  of  the  length  of  prison  sentences  for  crimes.  California 
iks  as  one  of  the  top  states  in  terms  of  the  length  of  time  a 
rson  must  serve.  The  committee  would  like  to  have  the 
lowing  information : 

How  were  the  present  periods  of  time  served  for  offenses 
determined?  For  example,  the  median  time  served  for  rob- 
bery, first,  has  increased  from  37  to  43  months  since  1960. 
"What  was  the  basis  for  this  increase?  The  same  question — 
in  reverse — could  be  asked  about  burglary,  second,  which 
shows  a  decrease.  Please  focus  mainly  on  first  offenders — 
those  under  first  commitment  to  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. 

What  has  been  the  recidivism  rate  for  first  offenders  over 
the  last  10  years?  Does  there  appear  to  be  any  relationship 
between  time  served  and  recidivism? 

How  does  the  Adult  Authority  know  when  a  man  has  served 
enough  time  and  is  "ready"  to  return  to  society?  What  are 
the  criteria  used  in  this  decision  making  process? 
Would  the  Adult  Authority  members  favor  a  complete  in- 
determinate sentence  policy  in  California?  Why  or  why  not? 
[Would  the  Adult  Authority  be  interested  in  cooperating  with 
the  Assembly  Criminal  Procedure  Committee  in  developing 
a  research  experiment  designed  to  gather  information  on  the 
most  beneficial  length  of  time  a  first  offender  should  serve 
in  prison  before  parole? 

APPENDIX   ITEM   F   1  — 
State  of  California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency 

Offender  Population  Projections 

Crime    and   delinquency    nationally    and    in    California   have 
en  in  a  relatively  constant  relationship  to  population. 
Crime   is   a   young   man's  game — S3   percent   of  all   juvenile 
d  adult  offenders  are  in  the  age  group  14  to  29  years.  The 
tal  population  in  California  will  increase  over  25  percent  in 


the  period  1965  to  1975,  but  the  14-29  years  old  "crime  suscep- 
tible group"  wiU  increase  60  percent  in  this  same  period  (to 
nearly  7  million  persons  from  4 J  million). 

Total  statewide  costs  of  the  criminal  justice  system  (includ- 
ing law  enforcement,  courts,  and  corrections)  is  §652  million. 
Continuation  of  current  programs,  as  Space  General  Corpora- 
tion computed  it,  will  cost  over  |3J  billion  for  the  period 
1965-70. 

By  1975  there  wiU  be  over  3S0.0O0  offenders  in  custody  or 
under  supervision  of  the  system  components  at  any  one  time. 
In  terms  of  "flow"  or  movement,  however,  this  means  that 
there  will  be  the  following  increases : 


Number  misdemeanant  arrests. 

Number  felony  arrests 

Number  deiinquency  arrests 


1965 
(tbousands) 


Subtotal  arrested.. 


Number  misdemeanant  cases  to  frial 

Number  felooy  cases  to  trial 

Numb^  initial  deUnquency  determlnatioos- 

Subtotal  to  court  trial 


Number  misdemeanant  sentences  to  jail  or  probatifm. 

Number  feiony  setitences  to  jail  or  probation 

Number  felony  and  civil  commitments  to  CDC 

Numbo-  commitments  to  CYA 


Subtotal  sentenced  ta  committed. 


Average  iwpulation  CDC  institution 

Average  population  CYA  institution 

Average  population  county  juvenile  facilities.. 
Average  population  county  adult  fadlities 


Subtotal  incarcerated- 


Number  on  county  probationt- 
Number  on  state  parole 


Subtotal  probation  and  i^arole.. 


600 
109 

27S 


1975* 
(thousands) 


960 
174 
444 


987 

1578 

400 
37 
97 

WO 
59 
155 

534 

754 

250 

21 

8 

8 

400 
33 
13 
13 

287 

459 

28 
5 
6 

26 

36 
7 
8 

32 

65 

83 

157 
30 

251 

42 

•  State  corrections  population  based  on  CYA  and  CDC  research  division  published 
proje^iDDS;  all  other  projectioDS  are  based  on  increase  of  current  rates  by  60  percent. 

t  Probaflm  estimates  based  on  1965  Bureau  of  Crimina]  Statistics.  "Crime  and  Delin- 
quency in  California."  Table  \7-l.  .\ctive  Adult  Probation  Cases  12/31/63  with 
reciprocal  support  cases  excluded,  and  Table  lX-2,  movement  of  total  delinquency 
and  dependency  cases  in  each  prot>ation  department,  1965. 

Source  (26). 


APPENDIX   ITEM   F  2- 
State  of  California  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency 

Trends  in  Aggressive  Crime  in  California  * 

Increases  in  the  national  crime  rate  appear  to  be  more  a 
function  of  what  is  reported.  For  example,  during  the  10-year 
period,  1948-57,  the  Uniform  Crime  Report  reported  the  rate  of 
all  major  offenses  increased  from  1.147  to  1,630  or  42  percent. 
For  the  aggressive  crime  group,  the  increase  tras  only  4  percent. 
while  for  property  crimes  the  increase  was  46  percent.  Looking 
at  the  four  offenses  in  the  aggressive  crime  group,  it  is  seen  that 
murder  and  nonnegligent  manslaughter  showed  a  pronounced 
decrease  of  23  percent  during  this  period.  Thus,  during  the 
period  1948-57.  there  is  little  evidence  of  any  real  rise  in 
reported  offenses  of  the  aggressive  crime  types. 

Because  of  revisions  in  reporting  instituted  in  1958.  a  sepa- 
rate analysis  has  to  be  made  of  the  crime  rates  reported  for 
the  period  1957-64.  Over  this  period,  there  was  an  overall 
rate  growth  of  63  percent  in  the  seven  major  offense  groups. 
The  property  offenses  showed  an  increase  of  66  percent.  In 
the  aggressive  crimes,  there  was  almost  no  change  in  the 
murder  and  nonnegligent  manslaughter  rate.  Overall,  the  per- 
sonal violence  crimes  increased  46  percent,  but  this  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  nearly  50  percent  increase  in  aggravated 
assault — which  is  the  type  of  offense  the  reporting  of  which 
encompasses  many  offenses  which  were  previously  regarded 
as  a  lower  level  of  seriousness. 

•  From   the  Annals  of  the  American   Academy   of  Political   and 
Social  Science,  3/66,  by  Ronald  Beattie  and  John  P.  Kenney. 
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TABLE  I 

Rates  Per  100,000  Population  of  Estimated  Total  Major 

Offenses  in  the  United  States  Published  in  Annual 

Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1948-1 957 '^ 


Personal  violence  offenses 

U.S. 
population 

Total 

in 

major 

Aggra- 

Total 

hundred 

offense 

vated 

property 

Year 

thousands 

groups 

Total 

Murder 

Rape 

Robbery 

assault 

offenses 

1948__. 

1,466 

1,146.7 

106.4 

5.2 

11.0 

37.5 

52.7 

1,040.3 

1949.- 

1,491 

1,179.4 

108.3 

4.7 

11.0 

39.7 

52.9 

1,071.1 

1950_.. 

1,519 

1,174.8 

103.8 

4.6 

10.9 

35.0 

53.3 

1,071.0 

1951— 

1,540 

1,218.6 

100.2 

4.4 

10.9 

33.8 

51.1 

1,118.4 

1952... 

1,664 

1,298.5 

109.0 

4.6 

11.0 

37.2 

56.2 

1,189.5 

1953- - 

1,590 

1,354.2 

113.7 

4.5 

11.3 

39.7 

58.2 

1,240.5 

1954... 

1,619 

1,397.0 

114.7 

4.2 

U.l 

41.6 

57.8 

1,282.3 

1955. _. 

1,651 

1,366.9 

106.7 

4.1 

11.6 

34.8 

56.3 

1,260.2 

1956.- 

1,681 

1,521.4 

107.4 

4.1 

12.1 

33.8 

57.4 

1,414.0 

1957... 

1,712 

1,630.1 

110.7 

4.0 

12.3 

35.9 

68.5 

1,519.4 

3  Source:  Population  Estimates,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census;  Major  Offenses,  Uniform 
Crime  Reports. 

TABLE  3 

California  Offense  Rates  Per  Estimated  100,000  Population 

Aged  10-39:  Major  Offense  Groups,  1954-1964  » 


Population 

Personal  violence  offenses 

age  10-39 

Seven 

Willful 

Aggra- 

Total 

m 

major 

homi- 

Forcible 

vated 

property 

Year 

thousands 

groups 

Total 

cides 

rape 

Robbery 

assault 

offenses 

1954.- 

6,166 

2,600.4 

447.6 

8.1 

36.7 

194.3 

208.6 

2,152.9 

1955... 

5,339 

2,678.3 

428.4 

7.8 

34.9 

171.6 

214.2 

2,149.8 

1956. __ 

6,565 

2.969.4 

477.3 

8.5 

41.1 

183.0 

244.7 

2,492.0 

1957... 

5,870 

3.306.6 

511.6 

8.5 

44.4 

197.3 

261.6 

2,794.0 

1958... 

6,130 

3,397.9 

525.5 

8.9 

46.7 

206.8 

264.0 

2,872.4 

1959.- 

6,377 

3,182.0 

496.7 

8.1 

44.1 

181.1 

263.4 

2,685.3 

1960... 

6,622 

3,797.8 

569.1 

9.4 

42.4 

230.5 

286.8 

3,228.7 

1961... 

6,906 

3,723.7 

654.7 

8.8 

43.0 

215.1 

287.8 

3,169.0 

1962... 

7,165 

3,861.3 

666.1 

9.4 

40.7 

217.7 

288.3 

3,305.2 

1963... 

7,484 

4,077.4 

666.0 

8.8 

40.9 

220.2 

296.3 

3,611.4 

1964... 

7,788 

4,445.9 

614.0 

9.7 

43.1 

240.7 

320.6 

3,831.9 

a  Source:  Population,  California  Department  of  Finance  published  estimates;  Offenses, 
Annual  Reports — Crime  in  Calijornia. 


Call 

tornia  A 

rrest  Ka 

tes  Per 

Lstimc 

3ted  11 

JU,UUU 

KOpUl 

31 

Aged  10 

-39:  Major  Offense  Groups 

,1957 

-1964" 

Population 

Personal  violence  offenses 

age  10-39 

Seven 

Willful 

Aggra- 

'1 

m 

major 

homi- 

vated 

PHI 

Year 

thousands 

groups 

Total 

cides 

Rape 

Robbery 

assault 

of. 

1967... 

6,870 

1,234.4 

373.4 

14.1 

47.8 

151.9 

169.6 

1958... 

6,130 

1,284.7 

375.3 

12.5 

46.5 

147.9 

168.3 

1969... 

6,377 

1,189.0 

361.9 

U.l 

45.3 

134.0 

171.6 

1960... 

6,622 

1,401.2 

414.3 

16.1 

44.3 

175.9 

178.0 

1961... 

6,905 

1,392.4 

423.9 

13.9 

45.1 

179.1 

185.7 

1962... 

7,165 

1,404.4 

413.9 

14.1 

46.5 

169.5 

183.8 

1963... 

7,484 

1,412.9 

404.0 

12.7 

44.7 

165.9 

190.7 

I« 

1964... 

7,788 

1,441.8 

396.1 

12.6 

41.9 

151.7 

189.7 

1-i 

»  Source:  Population,  California  Department  of  Finance  published  estimates;  Offenti 
Adult  and  Juvenile  Arrests,  Annud  Reports — Crime  in  California. 

In  California  the  crime  reports  compiled  by  the  Bur 
of  Criminal  Statistics  appear  to  be  considerably  more  relii 
measures.  Over  the  period  of  1954  to  1964,  the  rate 
thousand  of  population  of  ages  10-39  showed  an  increase 
32  percent  for  aggressive  crimes,  and  78  percent  for  prop* 
crimes.  The  rate  for  homicide  was  20  percent  increase  for 
period. 

The    above    data    is    somewhat   paradoxical    when    compa 
to  California's  arrest  rates  for  the  same  population  over 
period    1957    to    1964.    This    tabulation    assumes    that    an 
bookings   are   a   more  accurate   reflection   of  the  trends  in 
gressive  crimes  than  the  offense  reported. 

These  data  show  no  increase  in  homicide,  robbery,  and  r 
over  this  seven-year  period.  Again,  it  is  believed  that  the 
in  aggravated  assault  rates  lies  more  in  policy  and  procedi 
changes  in  law  enforcement  than  in  an  increased  rate  of 
provoked  assaults. 

Correlating  violent  crimes  with  age  of  offender,  it  is  to 
noted  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  offenders  were  25  ye 
of  age  and  over.  With  respect  to  property  offenses,  there  ■« 
over  four  times  the  incidences  involving  persons  under 
years  as  those  involving  persons  25  years  and  over.  Viol 
crimes  are  not  particularly  a  young  man's  game,  but  prop( 
crime  is — and  property  crime  occurs  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
times  that  of  violent  offenses. 


TABLE  5 

Sex  and  Age  of  Persons  Arrested  in   1964  and  Charged  With  Major  Offenses  as 

Reported  by  3,977  Agencies  With  an  Estimated  Population  of   132,439,000-'' 


Total 
arrests 

Number  of 
women 

Percentage 
women 

Age 

Percent 

Offense 

Under  18 

18-24 

25-39 

40  and  over 

Under  18 

Under  25 

40  and 

Total 

777,816 

134,891 

6,412 

9,450 

39,134 

79,895 

642,925 

187,000 

358,569 

97,356 

97,919 

14,093 
1,144 

2,072 
10,877 

83,826 
6,847 

72,864 
4,116 

12.6 

10.4 
17.8 

"5"3 
13.6 

13.0 
3.7 

20.3 
4.2 

377,394 

24,903 

546 

1,776 

10,790 

11,791 

352,491 
96,087 

193,670 
62,734 

194,780 

41,390 

1,558 

4,043 

15,694 

20,095 

153,390 
53,266 
76,437 
23,687 

137,808 

46,227 

2,590 

2,846 

10,848 

30,243 

91,581 

29,495 

53,549 

8,537 

67,834 

22,371 

1,718 

785 

2,102 

17,766 

45,403 
8,162 

34,913 
2,398 

48.5 

18.5 

8.5 
18.8 
27.6 
18.4 

54. S 
51.4 
54.0 
64.4 

73.6 

49.1 
32.8 
61.6 
67.7 
39.9 

78.7 
79.9 
76.3 
88.8 

s.- 

16. f 

Murder 

26.1 

Forcible  rape       .                   . 

8.3 

5.. 

Aggravated  assault 

22.2 

7.1 

Burglary 

4.4 

9." 

Auto  theft 

2. J 

»  Source:  Crime  in  the  U.S..  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1964,  Tables  19  and  22. 
Source  (26). 
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APPENDIX   ITEM   F  3 

County  Expenditures  for  Jails  and 
Other  Adult  Correctional  Facilities 


t 


5 


County 


Angeles 

Diego 

3  ige 

4  Deda 

3fa  Clarat 

FranciscoT_. 
Beraardino,, 

amento 

Mateo 

CJtra  Costa 


Appropriation 


$18,630,669 
1.491.537 
1.110.726 
1.859.050 


1.231.437 
1.329,010 

268.185 
581,753 


~Cost/100 
population 


$268.05 
116.54 
96.48 
172.73 


Ta.\  rate  per  $100 
to  support  service 


194.01 
217.29 
49.09 
107.14 


843.077 

195.24 

969.377 

233.97 

89U14 

259.65 

414.684 

122.90 

788.576 

255.04 

35.3.855 

iiiTis 

407'529 

21 1^09 

437,547 

222.53 

243,175 

301.22 

46,564 

27.07 

106,812 

85.11 

249421 

214.04 

226,317 

202.08 

164.187 

163.05 

.130 
.075 
.047 
.101 


.099 
.119 
.189 
.479 


docino.. 


era 

oradot. 


u)a_. 


Benito.. 

nmnp 


sa 

las 

eras,. 
dor. 


t.vt. 


36.795 
94,351 
46,845 
178,557 
69,873 
30,000 
79,367 


let.... 
Total. 


30.116 
92.994 
17.973 
15,450 
21,990 
39,998 
28.715 
49.792 
34,474 
93.856 
45,892 
38.249 
22,290 
38.788 
8.180 


24,672 

10,986 

61,610 

1,300 


43.63 
101.45 

57.08 
276.32 
132.09 

62.11 
170.56 

'58l2i 
243.52 
61.34 
60.59 
109.04 
203.04 
152.30 
274.43 
190.37 
469.21 
316.50 
263.79 
166.28 
310.30 
69.32 


324.63 

180.10 

2,117.18 

46.13 


.093 
.105 
.107 
.053 
.141 

^073 

'095 
.143 
.071 
.193 
.044 
.113 
.113 
.069 


.309 
.445 
.233 
.123 
.070 
.040 
.629 

^234 
.122 
.023 
.027 
.036 
.077 
.033 
.055 
.124 
.309 
.090 
.060 
.028 
.098 
.168 


.055 
.199 
.018 


ote:  Line  separates  10  metropolitan  comities  Cpooulation  over  500  000) 
ApFropnahons  not  available;  included  in  opcratine  appropriations  for  sheriff 
lurce:  Lalifornia  Taxpayers  Aiaociatim,  Department  County  Budgets,  March  66 


APPENDIX   ITEM   F  4 

Comparison  of  1965  County  Commitment  Rates 
to  State  Correctional  Departments  to  Level  of 
Probation  Services  and  Arrest  Rates 


Counties 
(over  100,000  population) 

Commitmen 
rate 

Probation 
service  costs 

per  100 
population 

Adult  felonj 
arrest  rate 
per  100.000 
population 

Probation 
referrals  for 
delinquent 
acts — rate 
per  100,000 
population 

Stanislaus. 

103.9 
79.6 
75.7 
73.6 
73.8 
69.4 
68.5 
67.3 
66.0 
63.3 
63.4 

$241 
269 
320 
150 
377 
203 
393 
207 
346 
524 
332 

1,578 
1.731 
1,914 
897 
2,863 
2,113 
995 
1,279 
1,888 
3,304 
1,711 

San  Joaquin. 

7.0 

Sacramento 

7.5 

Merced 

9.1 

Los  .Angeles 

6.9 

Santa  Cruz 

2.4 

San  Diego 

13.1 

Ventura 

5.7 

Riverside 

6.9 

San  Francisco.. _ 

Kern 

9.8 

Average 

61.9 

60.9 
60.5 
59.8 
59.3 
53.9 
50.9 
46.5 
45.2 
41.1 
40.6 
35.1 
34.4 
31.4 
.30  8 

$304 

$303 
238 
189 
193 
497 
519 
310 
176 
224 
333 
423 
246 
341 

1,718 
1,152 
1,333 
1,754 
1,714 
1,877 
1,273 
896 
1,566 
1,622 
1,347 
1,090 
1,257 
1,140 
1,304 

San  Beraardino 

Sonoma 

Tulare 

3.3 
7.1 

Fresno 

4.9 

Contra  Costa 

3.4 

.Alameda..     

Santa  Barbara.     

7.8 

Humboldt... 

Monterey 

7.5 

Orange 

San  Mateo 

Solano., _. 

4.6 

Santa  Clara 

2.8 

San  Luis  Obispo ._ 

Marin 

6.9 

Source  (26). 


APPENDIX  ITEM  G  1 


NuTiber  of  cases  with  response  time  less  then     t 


°       '       2       3      4       5       6       7      8       9      10     11     12     13     14     15 
OVERALL  RESPONSE  TIME  IN  MINUTES   (t) 

Percent  of  Arrests  in   Relation   to   Overall   Response  Time 
bource :    ((4) 
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APPENDIX  ITEM  H  1 

CRIMINALS  SHOULD  BE  CURED,  NOT  CAGED 

What  are  prisons  for?  To  reform  criminals,  replied  77%  of 
Americans  in  a  recent  Harris  Poll.  But  80%  of  the  nation's 
"correctional"  employees  merely  guard  426,000  inmates  in  a 
hodgepodge  of  archaic  institutions  that  range  from  adequate 
to  appalling.  Only  20%  of  the  country's  correctors  work  at 
rehabilitation.  And  30%  of  all  released  offenders  (75%  in  some 
areas)  are  reimprisoned  within  five  years,  often  for  worse 
crimes. 

What  eludes  U.S.  penology  (from  the  Latin  poena,  meaning 
pain)  is  the  basic  recipe  of  effective  punishment:  speedy, 
inescapable  prosecution,  a  fair  chance  for  a  fresh  start,  and 
state-upheld  values  that  offenders  can  reasonably  acknowledge 
as  superior  to  their  own.  For  one  thing,  77%  of  reported 
U.S.  crimes  are  never  solved ;  many  are  never  even  reported. 
Thus,  most  caught  criminals  see  their  problem  as  bad  luck 
rather  than  bad  character.  Indeed,  such  are  the  human  mind's 
defenses  that  the  guilty  often  feel  innocent.  Dostoevsky  astutely 
depicts  a  would-be  murderer  viewing  his  act  as  "not  a  crime." 
All  the  more  resistant  is  the  typical  U.S.  offender :  a  failed 
male  youth  who  wears  the  outcast  labels  of  slum  dweller, 
minority-group  member,  school  dropout,  unsuccessful  employee 
and  law  violator.  Stripped  of  self-esteem,  this  loser  compensates 
by  hating  and  hurting  life's  winners.  And  the  U.S.  criminal- 
justice  system  all  too  often  reinforces  his  contempt  for  society's 
values.  If  the  suspect  cannot  afford  a  skilled  lawyer,  he  is 
pressured  to  plead  guilty  without  a  trial.  For  the  same  crime, 
different  judges  hand  out  wildly  disparate  sentences. 

Perhaps  the  most  appalling  aspect  of  all  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  crimes  is  increasing  because  the  number 
of  young  people  is  growing,  and  they  commit  most  crimes. 
Viewing  this  situation  objectively  leads  to  two  basic  conclu- 
sions. First,  the  U.S.  is  now  spending  $1  billion  a  year  for 
corrections  in  ways  that  can  only  increase  crime.  Second,  a 
dramatically  different  approach  can  decrease  it — for  the  same 
money. 

Barriers  to  Reform 
The  notion  that  imprisonment  corrects  criminals  is  a  sur- 
prisingly recent  idea.  Befoi-e  the  ISth  century,  prisons  were 
mainly  used  not  to  punish  but  to  detain  the  accused  or  hos- 
tages— the  debtor  until  he  paid,  for  example.  To  combat 
crime,  Europeans  castrated  rapists,  cut  off  thieves'  hands, 
tore  out  perjurers'  tongues.  England  boasted  200  hanging 
offenses.  When  crime  still  flourished,  reformers  argued  that 
overkill  punishment  is  no  deterrent.  In  1786,  the  Philadelphia 
Quakers  established  incarceration  as  a  humane  alternative. 
Seeking  penitence  (source  of  "penitentiary"),  the  Quakers 
locked  convicts  in  solitary  cells  until  death  or  release.  So  many 
died  or  went  insane  that  in  1825  New  York's  Auburn  Prison 
introduced  bard  labor — in  utter  silence.  Until  quite  recently, 
the  U.S.  relied  almost  entirely  on  the  spirit-breaking  Auburn 
system  of  shaved  heads,  lockstep  marching  and  degrading  toil 
in  huge,  costly,  isolated  cages  that  soothed  the  public's  fear 
of  escapes. 

The  caging  syndrome  has  crippled  U.S.  penology  in  every 
way.  Because  forbidding  forts  refuse  to  crumble  (25  prisons 
are  more  than  100  years  old),  there  is  often  no  way  to  separate 
tractable  from  intractable  men — the  preliminary  step  toward 
rehabilitation.  Of  course  barriers  to  reform  go  far  beyond  the 
limitations  of  buildings.  It  is  ironic  that  only  in  Mississippi 
are  married  convicts  allowed  conjugal  visits  with  their  wives ; 
sexual  deprivation  in  other  American  prisons  incites  riots, 
mental  illness  and  homose.xuality.  By  using  strong  inmates  to 
control  the  weak,  authoritarian  officials  create  an  inmate  cul- 
ture that  forces  prisoners  to  "do  your  own  time" — trust  no 
one,  freeze  your  mind,  be  indifferent.  Roughly  80%  of  adult 
inmates  need  psychiatric  help.  But  ill-trained,  ill-paid  guards 
are  so  concerned  with  security  that  treatment  staffs  can 
barely  function.  All  American  prisons  have  only  150  full-time 
psychiatrists,  half  of  them  in  federal  institutions,  which  hold 
only  5%  of  all  prisoners. 

Even  humane  prison  officials  are  still  generally  paying  mere 
lip  service  to  "individualized  treatment" — the  new  ideal  of 
curing  each  prisoner's  hang-ups  and  converting  society's  mis- 
fits to  crime-free  lives.  In  progressive  prisons,  to  be  sure, 
guards  are  taught  to  break  up  the  inmate  culture  by  friendly 


communication ;  inmates  are  classified  in  graded  groups,  p 
moted  for  good  conduct  and  hustled  toward  parole.  Inde 
the  average  stay  today  is  21  months;  the  average  lifer  es 
in  20  years. 

Yet   all   this   usually   amounts   to   what   Penologist   How! 
Gill  calls  "bird-shot  penology."  All  the  bands,  baseball,  rad 
and   rodeos   cannot   gloss   the   fact   that   real   rehabilitation 
rare.   Caging   still   outranks  curing;   short  funds   dilute   sho  ,1 
stay  effectiveness.  And  prison  job-training  is  a  scandal.  Fede 
prisons  do  well;  yet  only  17%  of  released  federal  inmates  fl 
jobs  related  to  their  prison  work.  Most  state  prisoners  get  | 
usable    training    because    business    and    unions    have    ramm| 
through  laws  preventing  competition  by  prison  industries.    ,? 
least  one-third  of  all  inmates  simply  keep  the  prison  clean 
or  do  nothing. 

Building  Community  Bases 
To   attack   the  basic  prison  problem — isolation  from   socie,, 

the   President's   Commission   on  Law   Enforcement   and  i; 

ministration    of    Justice    advocates    a    drastic    shift    to    "Co'i 
munity-based  corrections."   Two-thirds  of   all  offenders   are  '.] 
ready    being    supervised    outside    the    walls,    on    probation 
parole.    But    probation    is    still    widely    regarded    as    elemeWj 
rather  than  treatment ;  only  one-third  of  American  courts  h^ 
reasonably  adequate  probation  staffs.  Burdened  with  over  1, 
cases  apiece,  plus  pre-sentence  reports  for  judges,  many  probj| 
tion  officers  can  give  offenders  only  ten  or  15  minutes,  once  ^i 
twice   a   month.    To    cut    average    caseloads    to   35   per   oflic 
the  commission  urges  a  quick  and  major  staff  increase — sevt 
fold    in    misdemeanor    cases,    which    now    too    often    turn    j. 
graduates  into  prison  felons. 

There  is  no  question  that  probation  can  be  more  effect* 
than  prison.  In  one  experiment  by  the  California  Youth  A; 
thority,  convicted  juvenile  delinquents  were  immediately  1 
turned  to  their  homes  or  foster  homes,  where  parole  office 
grouped  them  according  to  their  special  characteristics  ai: 
then  provided  intensive  treatment — tutoring,  psychotherapy,  0 
casional  confinement.  After  five  years,  only  28%  of  the  expel 
mental  group  had  their  paroles  revoked,  compared  with  52%^  ^ 
a  similar  group  that  was  locked  up  after  conviction.  By  givii 
600  more  delinquents  such  treatment,  California  avoided  payii 
$7,000,000  for  a  new  reformatory.  Supervising  adult  felons  ( 
probation  costs  $200  a  year,  v.  $2,000  for  imprisonment,  ai 
about  $13,000  per  inmate  to  build  new  prisons.  By  tripling  i 
probation  staff  in  1963,  New  Mexico  cut  its  prison  populati( 
32%,  now  saves  $4,000,000  a  year  in  prison  costs  and  welfa 
payments  to  prisoners'  families.  The  whole  prison  ethos  can 
changed.  Just  as  astronauts  train  by  simulating  space  con( 
tions,  so  prisons  should  be  located  right  in  the  inmates'  coi 
munity,  where  a  vastly  augmented  treatment  staff  could  u 
local  resources  to  help  the  offender  identify  with  anticrimii 
people  and  succeed  at  legitimate  work. 

To  reduce  regimentation,  says  Criminologist  Daniel  GlaS' 
no  prison  should  house  more  than  100  inmates,  i'.  4,000 
many  of  today's  bastilles;  small  groups  of  tractable  prison) 
could  live  in  Y.M.C.A.-type  hotels  or  apartments.  And  prise 
should  exploit  the  ironic  fact  that  mere  aging  is  now  1 
main  cause  of  going  straight.  Since  youths  are  the  most  defi£ 
prisoners,  they  should  be  scattered  among  older,  wiser  m^ 
not  segregated  as  now.  In  a  community  setting,  prisons  c 
expand  work-and-study  furloughs,  arrange  part-time  relei 
programs  with  industry,  universities  and  therapy  groups  sv 
as  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  M  the  federal  penitentiary  in  Di 
bury.  Conn,,  for  example.  Dictograph  Products  Inc,  spons 
a  training  program  for  microsoldering  hearing  aids,  hires 
trained  convicts  after  their  release.  Geared  to  problem  solvi 
such  treatment  reconciles  offenders  with  relatives,  schoi 
employers.  It  is  urgently  needed  in  local  jails,  which  should 
integrated  into  state  correctional  systems.  Under  this  concf 
prisons  would  resemble  hospitals;  "punishment"  would  r 
duce  functioning  human  beings — the  way  to  crime  preveuti 

Searching  for  Reinforcement 

Crucial  to  such  reform  is  a  more  rational  definition 
criminal  behavior.  For  example,  half  of  all  county-jail  inmt 
are  in  for  drunkeness — something  far  better  treated  at  put 
health  detoxification  centers.  In  mass  arrests  of  small  d 
pushers,  police  mainly  cut  supplies  and  raise  prices,  which 
diets  then  meet  by  more  thefts  and  burglaries.  In  New  Y 
City,   the  daily  toil  is  almost  $1,000,000,   and  addicts  acco 
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:  A  half  the   city's   convicts.   Xot   only   are    big   suppliers   un- 
^;hed:    a    national    trend    to    majidatory    sentences    and    no 
pi5le  or  probation  in  drug  cases  is  defeating  curative  efforts 
r     a  general,  sentences  should  be  far  more  flexible.  An  Ameri- 
;;:!  Bar  Association  committee  recently  urged   maximum  five- 
terms,    except   for   dangerous   offeriTJers.*    But   even   with 
pre-sentence  reports,  trial  judges  cannot  predict  whether 
irs  will   suffice.    Some  countries   require   written   sentence 
•I  ic.ns  for  higher-court  review.  American  law  should  probably 
the   job   to   penal    experts.    Federal   judges   alreadv    may 
■  onvicred  persons  to  classification  centers  before  sentenc- 
-New   York's  bail-pioneering   Vera   Institute   of  .Justice   is 
:ung  such  people  for   three  months  before  the  judge  de- 
In   California,   which    leads   the   r.S.   and   most   of   the 
in    systematic    penology,   judges   give    indeterminate   sen- 
-.  and  correction  officials  then  determine  the  offenders  fate 
<■   :lmg  to  his  well-tested  possibUities.  In  1966.  onlv  7%   of 
:  .rnia  felons  went  to   prison.    Of  aU   state   inmates,   20% 
!ly  work  outside   in   80-man  forestry  crews,  saving   Cali- 
millions. 

s  far,  most  American  prison  reform  has  focused  on  the 
as  of  release.  The  pacesetting  federal  svstem.  which  in- 
tes  a  no-waU  unit  at  SeagoriUe,  Texas,  has  institutionalized 
■halfway  houses"  pioneered  by  religious  groups  to  shelter 
invicts  seeking  jobs.  Intensive  prerelease  training  at  federal 
rers  has  cut  some  graduates"  repeater  rate  by  1.5C'f.  Texas 
5ts  a  remarkable  six-week  course  at  a  relaxed  center  near 
iston.    where   civilian    volunteers    (bankers,    auto   salesmen, 
ionnel  experts)    teach   felons   how   to  get   loans,   bnv  carsi 
ly  for  jobs — things  many  never  knew.  Result:   a  repeater 
of  13.9%,  down  from  3.5%  five  years  ago. 
_  U   this   suggests   that   prisons   are   slowly   absorbing   a   key 
^>n   of   modern    psychology:    desirable   behavior    is    best    in- 
td  by   "positive  reinforcement"— rewards  rather   than   pun- 
went.   Thus,   federal   prisons  and   24   states   now  use  work- 
ase    schemes   pioneered    by   Xorth    Carolina,    where    12  000 
.■t    convicts    have    earned    SIO    million    in    ten    vears— even 
;king    as    court    reporters,    while    partly    supporting    their 
ahes,   partly  paying  their  prison   keep   and  landing   future 
:.    At    California  s    San    Joaquin    Countv    Jail,    one    recent 
toner  was   an   ex-airplane   dealer  who   spent   all   dav   flvin- 
Cter    planes,    duly    landed    for    the    night    lockup     The  "big 
)lem    though,   is   how   to   "reward"   far   less   promising   in- 
es.  At  the  new  federal  juvenile  unit  in  Morgantown,     VC 
one  well-researched  solution  is  to  let  delinquent  bovs  loaf 
pletely— or   choose    to   work   and   study    for    "points"    that 
off   at   a    penny   apiece.    Earnings    can   hit   $40    a   week 
ing  confinement  time  in  the  process. 

ome  critics  argue  that  many  of  the  new  ideas  still  fail  to 
e  the  criminal's  basic  problem:  his  firm  belief  that  society 
•rong,  not  he.  As  critics  see  it,  even  the  best  prison  is  stUl 
)talitarian  society  that  spurs  human  resistance  and  rein- 
es  the  criminal's  cynicism.  In  this  view,  the  solution  is 
ing  criminals  to  reform  themselves  in  the  process  of  re- 
ling  other  criminals.  This  approach  has  worked  wonders 
^'ew  Jersey  with  groups  of  20  delinquent  bovs  housed  at 
hfields,  the  old  Lindbergh  mansion.  After  working  at  day- 
!  jobs,  the  boys  spend  evenings  listening  to  a  selected  boy's 
s — and  then  deflating  his  rationalizations.  Xonviolence  is 
reed  by  an  adult  sitting  quietly  outside  the  circle;  but 
gs  get  rough,  for  no  boy  leaves  Highfields  untU  he  has 
ed  to  both  his  peers'  and  the  adult's  satisfaction  that  he 
mastered  his  hang-ups  enough  to  attain  a  verv  practical 
— avoiding  future  arrest. 

n  1964.  Xorth  Carolina  courageously  put  young  felons  into 
bpen  prison  camp  staffed  entirely  by  group-therapy  veterans 
?cently  paroled  California  convicts.  It  worked,  "until  the 
slature  nervously  stopped  the  money.  (The  head  parolee 
r  became  a  professional  penologist.)  Several  states  prof- 
ly  rely  on  Author  Bill  Sands  fily  Shadow  Ran  Fast),  a 
irmed  California  armed  robber,  whose  Seven  Step  Founda- 
sends  ex-convicts  into  prisons  to  counsel  inmates  and 
s    "freedom   houses"    to    help    releasees.    Of   5,000    Seventh 

seeming  eiample:  Winston  Jloseley.  33.  coimcted  for  the  1964  murder  of  Kitty 
Genovese.  nhose  screams  were  disregarded  by  38  neighbors  in  New  Tork  City 
Now  a  lifer  at  maximum-security  .\ttic3  Prison  (the  wall  alone  cost  SI  -'75  000 
In  1931).  Moseley  was  recently  bMpiullzrf  in  Buffalo  for  a  self-inflicted 
wound.  I^n  week  he  escaped  from  the  hospital,  raped  a  housewife,  terrorized 
the  area  until  an  FBI  agent  talked  him  into  surrender.  Whether  or  not  .\ttiea 
Is  the  nght  place  for  Moseley.  he  obviously  needs  confinement 
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Step  graduates  so  far,  only  10%  have  returned  to  prison.  An 
ex-Xew  Xork  prisoner  named  Hiawatha  Burris  has  carved  a 
new  career  persuading  reluctant  employers  to  hire  ex-cons 
With  federal  funds.  Burris  started  Washington's  Bonabond,  a 
convict-run  agency  that  has  bonded  and  guided  441  men  in  new 
jobs.  Bonabond  has  never  had  to  pay  off.  Only  7%  of  its 
charges  have  been  rearrested,  none  for  crimes  against  their 
employers.  Some  employers  now  skip  the  bond  and  just  take 
Bonabond's  word. 

"We  might  feel  that  in  prison  we've  paid  our  debt,"  savs 
Burris.  "but  we  know  the  community  doesn't  think  so.  Doiig 
time  is  not  enough— we  have  to  give  back  to  the  community." 
And  that  may  be  the  most  profound  point.  The  goal  of  er'me 
prevention  can  be  reached  partly  by  attacks  on  crime-hreedin" 
social  conditions,  partly  by  creating  more  efficient  police  and 
courts.  But  also  vital  is  a  new  concept  of  mutual  reconciliation 
between  convict  and  community:  the  outcast  must  he  allowed 
to  earn  his  way  back  and  thereby  learn  to  believe  in  himself. 

Toward  Self- Respect 
Can  prisons  be  abolished?  Xot  quite:  perhaps  1-5%  of  inmates 
are  dangerous  or  unreformable.  But  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  for  one,  estimates  that  50%  of  today's  inmates  do  not 
belong  in  prison ;  removing  them  would  sharply  improve  atten- 
tion to  the  rest.  And  caging  must  go.  It  is  "scandalous  that 
in  the  T.S.  only  about  2%  of  all  prison  inmates  are  now  being 
exposed  to  any  kind  of  reform-oriented  innovation. 

What  most  convicts  really  need  is  neither  repression  nor 
sentimental  treatment  as  patients,  but  rather  opportunity  for 
restitution.  Xever  was  American  prison  morale  so  high  as 
during  World  War  II  when  the  nation  relied  on  convicts  to 
work    their   heads    off   producing   almost   5300   million    in    war 

goods  and  food.  Xever  was  morale  so  low — and  riots  so  rife as 

when  idleness  returned  after  the  war.  On  many  occasions, 
prisoners  have  fought  fire  and  flood  with  a  zest  "and  courage 
that  amazed  and  won  the  communities  they  saved.  As  guinea 
pigs  in  countless  medical  experiments,  they  have  voluntarily 
suffered  malaria,  cancer,  syphUis  and  other  ugly  ills  for  the 
public  benefit — and  their  own. 

The  key  is  self-respect:  prisons  are  full  of  men  who  perhaps 
above   all  need   a   chance  to   serve  society  in  order   to  respect 
themselves.    When    the    law-abiding    public    accepts    that    fact, 
U.S.  penology  will  be  on  the  road  to  genuine  rehabilitation. 
Source  ^67). 
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Inside  San  Quenfin 


Big  California  Prison 
Illustrates  Difficulties 
Of  Rehabilitating  Men 


Officials  Cite  Lack  of  Funds,   Problem  of  Keeping  Order, 
Some  Incorrigible  Inmates 


Twenty  Stabbings  Each  Year 


By  ROXALD  A.  BUEL 
Staff  Reporter  of  The  Wall  Street  JotiBJfAL 

SAX  QUEXTIX.  Calif.— The  food  is  lackluster,  the  accom- 
modations are  crowded  and  the  guards  are  tough.  But,  when 
more  than  half  of  San  Quentin's  4.000  prisoners  refused  to  re- 
port to  their  prison  jobs  recently,  the  usual  grievances  weren't 
cited. 

The  complaints,  in  fact,  sounded  strangely  like  a  sociologisfa 
checklist.  The  state  prison's  rehabilitation  and  vocational  train- 
ing programs,  the  inmates  said,  sadly  fail  to  live  up  to  expecta- 
tions, and  they  charged  that  the  parole  system,  designed  to 
shepherd  criminals  back  into  society,  was  so  unfair  that  it 
only  heightened  their  bitterness. 

Warden  I.ouis  S.  Xelson's  immediate  res-ponse  was  to  lock  all 
the  prisoners  in  their  cells  so  they  could  "cool  off."  But  officials 
concede  that  there  is  room  for  improvement.  "We're  not  trying 
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to  whitewash  this  place,''   says  J.  L.  Park,   associate  warden, 
"but  we're  doing  the  best  we  can  with  a  limited  budget 

San  Quentin  has  become  a  focus  of  controversy.  When  it  was 
established  in  1852,  prisons  were  viewed  simply  as  instruments 
of  punishment  for  evildoers.  Now  the  consensus  of  penologists 
and  sociologists  is  that  prisons  should  take  as  much  interest  m 
rehabilitation  as  in  confinement.  But  the  resources  are  lacking 
Moreover,  there  is  a  sizable  segment  of  the  public  strongly 
opposed  to  any  steps  in  the  direction  of  what  it  regards  as  the 
"coddling"  of  prisoners. 

The  Budget  Gets  Cut 

Money  is  indeed  a  problem.  As  part  of  Ronald  Reagan  s  pro- 
gram to  trim  state  spending,  San  Quentin's  $8  million  budget 
was  cut  by  10%  last  year.  Seven  of  the  prisons  389  guards 
were  dismissed,  but  the  axe  fell  more  heavily  on  other  person- 
nel ;  three  of  the  18  vocational  instructors  were  dropped,  as 
were  20  others  in  counseling  and  rehabilitation  positions. 

San  Quentin  has  been  successful  at  confinement— only  seven 
men  have  escaped  in  the  last  five  years— but  its  record  at 
rehabilitation  hasn't  been  good.  Half  the  men  released  from  the 
prison  are  back  in  jail  within  five  years— a  recidivism  rate  no 
lower  than  that  of  20  years  ago.  ^  . 

Sociologists  say  institutions  around  the  nation  have  similar 
records.   About   80%    of   all   prisoners   released   eventually    are 
ailed  again,  it's  esimated.  But,   although  penologists  consider 
California's  12-prison  system  one  of  the  nation's  more  progres- 
sive ones,  criticism  of  it  has  been  particularly  strong. 

One  San  Quentin  official  concedes  in  private  conversation 
"No  one  involved  with  it  can  honestly  defend  San  Quentin  and 
California's  prison  system."  Independent  critics  are  ^o;;^  ^"^al 
—and  theoretical.  "If  I  ran  San  Quentin,"  says  Kick  Cluchey, 
a  former  inmate  (kidnapping)  now  turned  social  critic  and 
reformer,  "the  first  thing  I'd  do  is  tear  down^the  walls,  throw 
away  the  barbed  wire  and  take  away  the  guns.' 

Glass  and  Philosophy 

"The  treatment  center  I'd  replace  it  with,"  Mr.  Cluchey  con- 
tinues, "besides  having  plenty  of  glass,  would  be  dedicated  to 
the  philosophy  that  being  removed  from  society  is  punishment 
enough.  A  man  shouldn't  be  punished  once  he  s  inside. 

Warden  Nelson  doesn't  have  much  time  for  philosophy.  1  ve 
been  accused  of  being  a  simple  man,  and  I  think  that  s  true, 
he  says,  "I  believe  in  a  system  of  reward  and  punishment.  He 
points  out  that  he  has  plenty  of  practical  problems  to  contend 
with  "This  is  no  Boy  Scout  camp,"  Mr.  Nelson  says,  opening  a 
case 'of  homemade  knives,  bludgeons  and  zip  guns  confiscated 
from  inmates.  .        ,      •   ^i.   „ 

San  Quentin's  400  acres  are  located  on  a  peninsula  jutting 
into  San  Francisco  Bay  12  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
There  is  a  walled-in  40-acre  compound  containing  more  than 
two  dozen  buildings,  most  of  them  old  and  deteriorating.  Ofii- 
cials  emphasize  that  merely  keeping  order  is  a  constant  problem. 
The  median  age  of  the  3,999  inmates  is  a  young  and  volatile 
32  About  14%  of  them  are  killers,  and  another  16%  are  im- 
prisoned for  assault  or  sexual  offenses.  Each  year  there  are 
about  four  killings  and  20  stabbings  in  the  prison,  not  to  men- 
tion countless  scufHes  in  the  yard.  The  racial  mix  is  volatile 
too  ■  half  the  prisoners  are  white,  32%  Negro  and  the  remain- 
in"  18%  Mexican-Americans.  A  racial  clash  last  year  em- 
broiled 1,300  prisoners,  of  whom  eight  were  shot  by  guards 
quelling  the  violence. 

Close  Quarters  ,         _ 

Crowded  living  conditions  cause  additional  friction.  San 
Quentin  has  been  overcrowded  since  the  day  it  opened,  '  says 
Mr  Park,  the  associate  warden.  About  2,100  of  the  mmates 
are  living  in  pairs  in  the  cells,  which  are  11-foot  by  4i-foot 
cubicles  with  7-foot  ceilings.  This  arrangement  contributes  to 
another  continuing  problem— homosexuality,  either  voluntary  or 
enforced  by  aggressive  inmates  known  in  prison  jargon  as 
"jockers." 

To  the  occasional  visitor,  the  atmosphere  of  San  Quentin 
seems  calm,  orderly— and  monotonous.  The  mornings,  often 
shrouded  in  the  damp  chill  of  the  bay,  begin  with  a  blast  on 
an  amplified  buzzer  at  6:1.5.  This  starts  an  unvarying  schedule 
of  meals  (followed  by  shakedowns  for  silverware ),  work  or 
idling  in  the  yard,  and  final  return  to  the  cells  by  10:20  p.m. 
The  food  is  bad,  although  prison  officials  say  they've  been  try- 
ing to  improve  it.  "Would  you  like  to  eat  beans  all  the  time .' 


one  inmate  asks.   Death  Row  inmates  recently  held  a  hungi 
strike  to  protest  the  quality  of  the  meals. 

Some  inmates  have  night  classes  in  various  subjects  or  a 
tend  meetings  of  such  groups  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Once 
week  there  is  a  movie  selected  by  the  prisoners  (last  Saturday 
choice:  Cool  Hand  Luke,  a  drama  of  prison  brutality).  H 
Black  Muslims  have  been  given  permission  to  hold  services  om 
a  week ;  by  prison  fiat,  they  must  open  the  meetings  to  all,  i 
San  Quentin  may  have  the  nation's  only  integrated  Bla( 
Muslim  services.  ^    i    -o   *  « 

Overall,  the  authorities  seem  to  be  m  firm  control.  But  tl 
peaceful  surface  view  tells  little  of  the  tensions  beneath,  prise 
officials  suggest.  There  are  cliques  of  "low-riders"  (hardboik 
hoodlums),  Muslim  militants,  homosexuals  and  even  iNazi 
Prison  politicians  circulate  an  inflammatory  underground  new 
paper  called  The  Outlaw  (it  promoted  the  strike  in  February 
that  officials  have  been  unable  to  suppress.  It  is  printed  on  tl 
prison's  own  duplicating  machines. 

"Who's  kidding  whom  about  all  the  things  that  go  out, 
asks  Leo  S.  Shepard,  who  directs  one  cell  block.  Mr.  Shepatil 
describes  the  scene  when  his  men  return  from  work  or  the  yari 
for  the  4  p.m.  head  count :  "The  men  arrive,  all  900  of  them  i 
once  and  they're  running  all  over  the  damn  place,  shouting  am 
causing  confusion.  It  takes  at  least  15  minutes  for  my  niii 
men  to  lock  them  up."  . 

Amid  such  pressures,  prison  officials  are  little  inclined  i 
be  sanguine  about  rehabilitation.  They  trace  tension  with:: 
the  prison  to  "a  small  percentage  of  agitators  found  withm  aiii 
criminal  group,"  and  contend  that  some  of  them  are  incorrif|i 
bles  who  can't  be  rehabilitated.  But  outside  students  of  priscf 
systems  tend  to  disagree. 

"The  prison's  tension  and  pressures  aren  t  the  result  ( 
agitators,"  says  one  sociologist  familiar  with  San  Quentin,  '  m 
of  real  grievances— inmate  boredom,  the  tough,  inhuman  att 
tude  of  many  guards  and  administrators,  and  the  fact  th^ 
nearly  4,000  men  are  thrown  together  in  a  small  place  that  , 
dilapidated  and  unfit." 

Learning  a  Trade 

Since  the  average  inmate  has  only  a  seventh-grade  educatio: 
penologists  consider  vocational  training  programs  importaB 
looking  to  the  time  when  a  man  may  return  to  society.  And  t 
prisoners  seem  to  agree;  there  are  long  waitmg  lists  for  tl 
courses  San  Quentin  offers  in  23  trades,  ranging  from  au 
mechanic  to  baker  to  plumber.  But  only  300  men,  or  less  th. 
8%  of  the  prison  population,  can  be  accommodated  m  the  pr 
grams  "If  we  only  had  the  funds  and  the  facilities,  we  cou 
easily   double   enrollment,"    says   Keith   Hayball,   supervisor 

education.  ,        .  .  .„v    „,. 

Less  popular  is  the  prison  industries  program,  which  ci 
rently  involves  about  800  men.  San  Quentin  has  a  furnitu 
factory,  a  detergent  compounding  plant,  a  clothing  factory, 
laundry  and  a  big  cotton  textile  mill.  Selling  products,  pri: 
arilv  to  local  government  agencies,  helps  the  prisons  budg 
and  Paul  Lemon,  industries  director,  considers  the  work  go 
therapy  as  well.  "The  men  learn  skills  and  good  woi;k  habi 
and  the  end  product  gives  them  a  feeling  of  accomplishmen 

'"'^Thrmen,  who  are  paid  two  to  16  cents  an  hour,  dependi 
on  experience,  feel  differently.  They  point  out— accurately 
that  there  aren't  any  cotton  textile  mills  anywhere  else 
California.  Says  one  inmate :  "When  I  came  here  they  told 
I  needed  work  skills  so  they  were  assigning  me  to  the  cott 
textile  mill  Hell,  I  had  a  record  of  stability  m  techniea 
skilled  jobs.  I  refused  to  go  so  they  said,  'We'.U  see  how  j 
like  to  hang  around  the  yard.'  "  Eventually,  the  inmate  got  ii 
the  vocational  training  program  instead. 

"Actually,  assignment  to  a  plant  job  is  likely  to  mean  tl 
we  have  an  opening,  not  that  it's  the  best  possible  treatmer 
one  official  concedes.  He  adds,  "A  great  deal  that  goes  on 
San  Quentin  is  falsely  justified  in  the  name  of  treatment, 
the  textile  mill,  an  official  notes  that  the  machinery  is  ( 
fashioned.  "We  do  that  on  purpose,"  he  says.  We  like  to  k 
as  many  men  as  we  can  as  busy  as  possible." 

The  prison  has  programs  with  academic  orientations.  One 
the  more  successful  ones  enrolled  185  inmates  in  a  series  of 
le-ve    classes.    Financed   as    an   experiment   by    a    $69,000   gr 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  it  ended  in  .lanuary,  and  there 
no    si-ns    that    additional    money    will    be    forthcoming.    Stu 
Adams    the  research  criminologist  who  supervised  the  progr 
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'»£?s  It  "made  a  small  dent  in  the  climate  and  atmosphere  of 
*  prison  if  only  lieca\ise  it  ,sa\-e  some  of  tlie  men  something 
ellectual  to  discuss  while  standing  in  the  chow  line." 
Wbnt  the  inmates  do  talk  and  think  about  is  a  subject  of 
:ense  interest  among  the  sociologists.  Of  one  group,  the  pris- 
i-OTis  who  don't  know  when  they  may  set  out  of  San  Quentin 

c 

b 


who  don  t  e.xpeet  ever  to  get  out.  Mr.  Cluchev  says,  ''They 
ate  a  fanta.sy  world."  His  observation  is  that  these  men 
Id  a   social   structure   of  their   own   inside   the   prison,   con- 

c  ned  largely  with  power. 
'The  men  look  for  any  way  possible  to  elevate  themselves  to 

6'W  that  they  are  the  toughest  or  the  smartest,"  he  says.  "It 
y  mean  fighting  among  themselves,  or  pressuring  others  into 
-Vhnosexuality,     or    it    can    mean    accumulating    prison    status 

tjough   gambling   debts   on   dominos,   or   making   book   on    the 
I  Mses  with  the  daily  newspapers." 

Ipking  Ahead 
'or  the  prii^oners  who  expect  to  be  released  in  the  foreseeable 
tfhire,  there  is  an  obvious  and  absorbing  topic:  What  they  will 
'din  tlie  outside  world.  "What's  the  first  thing  you're  going  to 
>i:d|  when  you  get  out"  one  convict  asked  a  friend  who  was 
icipatmg  parole.  The  second  man  replied  solierly  that  he 
iild  try  to  learn  a  new  jolj  and  find  an  apartment  in  a  nice 
?hhorhood.  "Xo,  man."  the  <iuestioner  said  to  the  accom- 
iiment  of  raucous  laughter,  "I  mean  the  first  thing  you're 
^g  to  do." 

'he  parole  system  is  a  source  of  deep  resentment  among  in- 
es.    Under   California's   indeterminate   sentence   system,    the 
lit  Authority  (parole  board)  has  enormous  latitude  in  fixing 
son  terms.  In  hearings  before  the  authority,  prisoners  aren't 
iwed  counsel  and  can't  produce  witnes.ses  or  testify  in  their 
1   behalf.    Yet    the    authority    can    revoke   parole   for   minor 
lations,  the  bulk  of  them  not  criminal  offenses, 
'enologists    point    out    that    California    felons    serve    longer 
tences  than  comparable  criminals  in  most  other  states    But 
.eph    R.    O'Brien,    San    Qnentin's    classification    and    parole 
resentative,    emphasizes    that    the    authority    has    a    serious 
liionsibihty.  "You  have  to  realize  who  the  client  is,"  he  says 
f  Adult  Authority's  client  isn't  the  inmate,  it's  the  public." 
Some  critics  of  the  system  cite  the  case  of  Micil  Murphy,  a 
olee  who  was  working  as  an  actor  in   San   Francisco.   Mr. 
rphy   developed   laryngitis;    to   continue  performing,   he   took 
he  cough  medicine.  But  codeine  in  the  medicine  showed  up  in 
■outine    urinalysis   ordered    by    the   authority.    Mr.    Murphy's 
ole  agent  recommended  that  no  action  be  taken  against  him, 
the  parole  board  noted  that  he  had  used  drugs  in  the  past 
sent  him  back   to  prison   for  six  months.   There  are  many 
defend   strict  parole  policies,  of  course,   arguing   that  lax 
■ole  practices  are  responsible  tor  much  crime, 
fiimates  complain  bitterly  that  "the  bulls   (custodial  officials) 
;i   the   board."   The   seven-member   Adult  Authority   now   in- 
des   a   dentist   and   a   lawyer;    the   other   members   are   two 
iner  policemen,  two  parole  agents  and  a  former  district  at- 
ney.  At  one  session  of  the  board,  an  inmate  says,  a  former 
iceman   hoisted   his  shirt   to  display   scars  "that   punks  like 
>  g.ive  me."   Critics  suggest   that  the  board  include  sociolo- 
's  or  ps.vchologists.   Mr.   O'Brien   replies   that   such   members 
"ould  be  working  in  theory,  not  practicalities." 
irce  CS7; 
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REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 


SECTION 


THE  PROBLEM 

Crime  trends  are  determined  from  summary  sta- 
tistics tliat  fail  to  distinguish  between  serious  and 
nuisance  crimes.  However,  it  would  be  possible  to 
sample  into  specific  offenses  to  determine  several  levels 
of  seriousness.  For  example,  it  is  obvious  th^t  the  beat- 
ino-  and  raping  of  a  six-year-old  child  differs  from 
the  alleo-ed  rape  of  a  somewhat  comphant  bar  pickup. 
Yet,  statistically  they  are  given  equal  weight  m  the 

crime  count.  .  .  ^  .,•  4.- 

The  present  system  of  gathering  crime  statistics 
does  not  permit  any  real  evaluation  of  offense,  the 
deo-ree  of  seriousness  and  impact  on  the  existing  jus- 
tice structure.  This  proposal  seeks  to  develop  a  more 
refined  method  of  judging  the  seriousness  of  offenses 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  employing  the  system  state- 
wide so  that  we  may  have  a  more  accurate  crime  pic- 
ture. (See  Appendix  A  for  a  full  statement.) 

SCOPE  AND  LEVEL  OF  EFFORT 

(A)   This  research  proposal  seeks  to : 

1    Determine  existing  crime  reporting  practices 
by  police  agencies  with  respect  to  specific  cate- 
gories of  selected  general  crime  classifications; 
2.  Identify  degrees  of  differences  in  crime  defini- 
tion in  police  reporting ; 

3  Develop  accurate  definitions  of  categories  of 
'  offenses  in  the  selected  general  classifications ; 

4  Define  levels  of  seriousness  of  general  classifi- 
'  cations  and  categories  within  the  classifica- 
tions. 

(B)  Crimes  selected  for  intensive  study  are  arson,  rob- 
bery felonious  assaults  (with  particular  em- 
phasis on  P.O.  217,  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
murder-  P.C.  217.1,  attempt  to  kill  or  assault 
public  officials;  P.C.  242,  battery;  P.C.  245,  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon),  burglary,  rape  and 
kidnapping  with  emphasis  on  P.C.  209.  pun- 
ishment of  kidnapping  for  ransom  or  reward 
Each  offense  will  be  treated  separately  and  will 
in  and  of  itself  constitute  a  project.  The  offenses 
have  been  selected  because  of  their  violent  nature 
refiecting  a  greater  degree  of  seriousness  m  terms 
of  perceived  social  wrong  with  the  exception  of 
buro-larv.  It  was  chosen  due  to  the  larger  volume 
of  reported  offenses  and  the  extreme  variation  m 
categories  of  the  offense. 

(C)  Police  and  sheriff's  departments  serving  repre- 
sentative communities  possess  the  basic  data  m 
their  files  in  the  form  of  complete  offense  reports 
including  dispositions.  The  number  of  reports 
to  be  reviewed  for  each  oft'ense  and  within  each 
a.o-eucy  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  statisti- 
cal validity  and  will  cover  both  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

(D)  Definitions  need  to  be  developed  for  each  cate- 
gory of   oft'ense  within  each   general  classifica- 


tion A  scale  of  weighting  to  determine  levels 
seriousness  will  follow.  Both  preliminary  defii 
tion  svstems  must  be  approved  by  the  proje 
director  before  data  is  gathered.  Schedules  -w 
be  developed  for  use  in  the  field  review  of  cru 
reports. 

(E)  An  important  feature  of  the  field  data  gatherii 
will  be  to  determine  how  closely  the  police  1 
ports  are  classified  with  respect  to  prelimma: 
classifications  of  categories  of  offenses  develop 
by  contractor.  A  scheme  will  be  developed  t 
showing  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  poll 
ao-ree  with  adopted  classification  and  the  nun 
ber  with  which  they  disagree.  The  differenci 
in  police  classification  should  evolve. 

(F)  Police    and   sheriffs'    departments    from    whii 
data  are  to  be  gathered  are  as  follows : 

1.  Police  departments, 
larjer  cities 

San  Francisco 

Los  .\ngeles 

San  Diego 

Bakeisfleld 

San  Jose 

Berkeley 

San  Bernardino 

(G)  The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics  of  the  Depar 
ment  of  Justice  reported  for  the  year  1966  tl 
foUowing  number  of  offenses  in  each  of  the  s 
lected  crime  classifications  from  which  the  md 
cated  sampling  of  report  reviews  will  be  made : 


2.  Police  departments, 
medium  and  small 
cities 
Riverside 
San  Mateo 
Burbank 
Stockton 


3.  Sheriff'! 
departmenli 

Kern 

San  JoaQUi 
Los  Angel,: 
Alameda  i 
Centra  Co;" 
Riverside 


Numher  of 
Reported  cases 


-Arson 
Robbery 

Felonious  assault 

Burglary 

Rape 

ICidnapping 


1,500 
22,000 

29,000 


Sample 
100  percent 

(10  percent  larger  agencies 
I20  percent  medium  and  small  agencies 
(Same  as  for  robbery  with  modification  tor  spec 
jpenal  Code   section  violations 
234,000  5  percent 

4,000  20  percent 

(The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics  is  presently  completing 
comprehensive  study  of  report  reviews  of  kidnapping  cases  for 
year  1966.  AU  cases  evolved  from  robbery  or  rape  cases,  ^o  a 
were  reported  for  ransom.  Renew  of  this  report  wiU  detern 
whether  additional  study  is  required.) 


PRODUCTS  TO  BE  FURNISHED 


< 


1  A  standard  set  of  crime  definitions  for  those  ( 
fenses  included  in  this  request  for  proposal  tt 
can  be  used  in  accurately  categorizing  those 
fenses  reviewed  in  law  enforcement  files. 

2  A  ranking  svstem  of  crimes  as  to  their  serio; 
ness  including  the  criteria  for  the  rankmg.  1. 
should  include  both  objective  costs  (size  o±  ; 
nual  public  loss,  taxpayer  cost  to  process, 
carceration,  etc.)  and  subjective  costs  (to  ' 
victims  social  value  structure,  etc.).  Both  pn 
nets  one  and  two  should  clearly  indicate  ■ 
method  and  t(?chniques  used  in  defining  and 
taining  the  information. 

3  The  results  of  the  statistical  sample  of  law 
forcement  crime  files  when  applied  to  the  ra 
ing  svstem ;  e.g.,  how  do  the  crimes  sampled 
California  appear  when  ranked  according  to 
seriousness  system. 
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.  luformatiou  which  will  provide  the  Legislature 
with  a  logical  basis  for  making  statutory  changes 
in  the  criminal  law  including  more  realistic  basis 
for  assessment  of  penalties  and  a  means  for  re- 
evaluating the  existing  crimiiwl  law  with  respect 
to  the  six  offenses  studied.  This  should  include 
recommendations  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  information  might  be  used  by  the  Criminal 
Procedures  Committee.  The  impact  upon  the 
sj^stem  of  criminal  justice  brouglit  about  by 
recommendntions  and  suggestions  should  be  esti- 
mated and  included  in  the  final  report. 

Recommendations  concerning  otlier  possible  uses 
of  the  study  results  as  well  as  further  possibili- 
ties for  research  revealed  during  the  study,  in- 
cluding justification  for  this  additional  study. 


SECTION  I! 

TE  PROBLEM 

rime  deterrence  and  prevention  today  relies  almost 
'^Insively  upon  legislative  penalties  (prison  or  jail 
Kitences.  fines,  probation)  or  the  morality  of  citizens 
tsociety.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  while 
/id.  neither  of  these  two  forms  of  criminal  deterrence 
p'  sufiScient  to  prevent  all  criminal  acts.  Many  crimi- 
is  are  too  clever  or  too  impulsive  to  be  restrained  by 
."'h  factors. 

jV  third  method  of  deterrence  is  that  of  making  the 
jimission  of  a  crime  more  difficult  through  physical 
ans  and/or  careful  planning.  This  method  has  re- 
red  little  overall  attention  except  for  a  few  selected 
mes  such  as  embezzlement.  While  it  is  doubtful  if 
pies  of  passion  and  personal  violence  can  be  re- 
fed  by  such  methods,  such  crimes  constitute  but  a 
till  portion  of  crime.  Most  crime  is  property  crime 
jl  this  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  physical 
ens. 

uittle  is  known  about  the  nature  and  effectiveness  of 
igrams  designed  to  make  crime  more  difficult  by 
lizing  physical  or  technical  means  to  reduce  the 
oortunity  or  increase  the  chances  of  apprehension, 
development  of  information  and  specific  deterrent 
y  projects  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposal. 

OPE  AND  LEVEL  OF  EFFORT 

This  research  proposal  seeks  to  : 

1.  Gather  sufficient  statistical  information  on 
selected  crimes  to  obtain  specific  and  detailed 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  these  crimes. 

2.  Develop  specific  and  detailed  field  study  proj- 
ects in  the  community  so  as  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  a  program  of 
deterrence  based  on  the  methods  of  making 
the  committing  of  a  criminal  act  more  diffi" 
cult. 


)    The   four   crimes   selected   for   examination   are 
auto  theft,  burglary,  robbery,  and  bookmaking. 


The  first  three  contain  considerable  potential  for 
mechanical  manipulation. 

1.  Auto  theft  is  a  crime  that  should  lend  itself 
well  to  this  type  of  project.  It  is  an  offense 
that  introduces  many  young  persons  to  a 
criminal  career. 

2.  Burglary  is  the  single  largest  crime  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  United  States.  It  also  has 
one  of  the  loAvest  clearance  rates  by  law  en- 
forcement. 

3.  Robbery  is  an  offense  of  great  public  concern 
because  of  the  serious  nature  of  violence  as- 
sociated with  it. 

4.  Bookmaking  differs  from  the  others  in  that 
it  lacks  a  victim.  It,  therefore,  poses  unique 
prevention  and  deterrent  problems. 

(C)  Step  two  of  paragraph  (A)  cannot  be  under- 
taken until  information  is  assembled  as  to  the 
nature  and  kind  of  crimes  under  study ;  i.e.  how 
a  criminal  act  can  be  made  more  d"iffieult  de- 
pends upon  how  well  the  act  is  understood.  Con- 
siderable innovation  and  imagination  will  be 
needed  to  develop  the  proposals. 

(D)  Since  considerable  overlap  with  Section  I  of  this 
request  for  proposal  exists  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
cedures needed  to  gather  the  information,  ob- 
taining the  information  from  law  enforcement 
files  for  Sections  I  and  II  should  be  done  at  the 
same  time  (see  paragraph  (C)  under  Scope 
and  Level  of  Effort  of  Section  I). 

(B)  To  this  extent,  the  same  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies should  be  used  to  gather  information  as  out- 
liBed  in  paragraph  (G),  Section  I. 

(F)  The  sample  size  for  robbery  and  burglary  has 
already  been  determined  in  Section  I  and  is  suf- 
ficient for  this  part  of  the  proposal  (para- 
graph G,  Section  I). 

Auto  theft  should  be  handled  as  follows : 
Number  of  reported  cases  Sample 

87.000  5% 

There  were  1,389  bookmaking  offenses  reported 
in  the  state  in  1966;  1,282  were  reported  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  A  100  percent  sample  in  Los 
Angeles  should  be  made.  A  study  should  be 
made  in  other  areas,  however,  to  determine 
why  so  few  offenses  of  this  nature  have  been 
reported. 

(G)  The  contractor  should  examine  those  factors 
connected  with  auto  theft,  burglary,  robbery 
and  bookmaking  that  have   significance  from  a 

preventive  standpoint.  For  example : 

1.  General: 

(a)  Geographic    distribution    of    sample    of- 
fenses (location  of  offense). 

(b)  Demographic    characteristics    of    sample 
offenses. 
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2.  Specific: 

(a)  Auto  theft:  condition  of  security  of  ve- 
hicles when  stolen  (locked,  keys  m  igni- 
tion, broken  window,  etc.)- 

(b)  Type  of  vehicle  (make,  model  and  year)  ; 

(c)  Owner/operator  oruser ; 

3.  Burglary:  ,   ■   ^     ,     f 

(a)  Possible  related  offenses— real  intent  ot 
offenders  (rape,  kidnap,  assault,  etc.— 
estimated  only,  in  many  cases) ; 

(b)  Nature  of  structure  and  means  of  en- 
trance ; 

(e)  Preventive  or  alarm  measures  in  effect 

(dog,  lights,  alarm,  etc.)  ; 
(d)   Prior  victimization  history. 

4.  Robbery: 

(a)  Use  of  weapon— armed  or  unarmed ; 

(b)  Degree  of  physical  violence ; 

(c)  Tiaie  and  date  of  offense ; 

(d)  Preventive  measures  available  and/or  in 
use; 

(e)  Prior  victimization  history. 

5.  Bookmaking: 

(a)  Because  of  the  general  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  the  contractor  will 
want  to  carefully  examine  the  1966  Los 
Angeles  cases  to  determine  a  profile  on 
offense  characteristics,  offenders  and  vic- 
tims. ' ' 

PRODUCTS  TO  BE  FURNISHED 

1    Statistical    information    needed    in    identifying 
■  those  aspects  of  the  selected  crimes  that  is  use- 
ful in   determining  how   these   crimes  may  be 
made  more  difficult  to  commit. 
9    Proposals    for    specific    field    tests    designed    to 
"  make  the   commission  of   a  crune    (or   selected 
aspects  of  it)  more  difficult,  if  not  unpossible. 
(a)   A  minimum  of  two  proposals  for  each  se- 
lected crime  will  be  required, 
fb^  As  far   as  possible  these  proposals  should 
not  require  additional  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel for  their  operation  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, 
fe)   Cost  factors  in  the  proposals  should  be  kept 
in  mind  from  a  practical  financing  stand- 
point, although  no  specific  dollar  lunit  has 
been  determined, 
fd)  Field  test  proposals  should  be  kept  withm 
a  12-month  research  period  as  much  as  this 
is  feasible. 
3    The  contractor  should  supply  full  e.-idence  as 
■  to  how  he  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions.   He 
should   also   provide   any  suggestions   on   addi- 
tional research  activity  developed  as  a  result  of 
this  section. 


REPORTS  AND  DELIVERY  TIME-Sections  I  ano 

The  contractor  shall  deliver  to  the  project  direc 
the  following  items  in  the  quantities  and  during  ■ 
tune  periods  listed  below. 

Item         Description  Quantity         Delivery 

1  Detailed   Mork    plan   and    schedule      4  Two    meis   after    effective 

of  contract. 

2  Progress  repo:  t  4  Two  months  after  effective 

of  contract. 

3  Progress  report  i         F™f  ^""^"^  ""<='•  «ff'>'=*« 

of  contract. 

4  Pieliniinarv  comprehensive  report  4  Sk    and   one-half   months  i 

effective  date  of  contract,   i 
Chairman  of  the  Criminal 
cedures  Committee  shall  be 
lowed  two  weeks  for  renew 
suggestions. ) 

5  Final  comprehensive  report  One   month    after   the   two-v 

review  period  is  over. 

The  progress  reports  will  outline  the  progress- 
date     explaining    only    revisions    in    work    plan 
schedules  for  the  following  period,  discuss  problei 
encountered  and  the  methods  used  to  surmount  the> 
and  include  other  information  deemed  pertinent    - 
the  project  director. 

Evaluation:  Proposals  will  be  evaluated  in  accor 
ance  with  the  following  criteria  : 

(a)  Technical  excellence  and  feasibility  of  metho' 
ology  proposed ; 

(b)  Technical  competence  and  experience  oi  perso> 
nel  to  be  assigned ; 

(c)  The  availability  of  or  access  to  necessary  i 
search  facilities ; 

(d)  Quality  of  proposed  innovative   approach 
performing  the  work ; 

(e)  Economic  efficiency  of  proposed  methodoloj 
and  managerial  controls  over  performance  ai 
schedules ; 

(f )  Reasonableness  and  justification  of  price  quot 
tions  in  relation  to  tasks  to  be  performed. 

Note:  The  Assembly  Rules  Committee  and  t 
Criminal  Procedures  Committee  reserve  t 
right  to  make  award  hereunder  without  d 
cussion  of  proposals  received.  Therefore,  pi 
posals  should  be  submitted  initially  on  t 
most  favorable  terms,  from  a  price  and  tec 
nical  standpoint. 

Period  of  performance  shall  be  eight  months  af1 
award  of  contract  if  at  aU  possible.  The  period  m 
be  extended  to  12  months  if  absolutely  necessary  w 
proportional  changes  in  the  report  delivery  schedt 

Tijpe  of  contract:  The  offerer's  proposal  shall 
based  upon  the  issuance  of  a  firm  fixed  price  contra 
If  two  leadiuo-  proposals  are  judged  equal  m  all  otJ 
respects,  the  lowest  price  will  be  the  deciding  fact 

Cost  data:  A  cost  breakdown  shall  be  submit 
with  the  offerer's  proposal  and  shall  include  but  : 
be  restricted  to  the  following  items : 

Personnel  (title) 
Employee  benefits  (rates) 
Supplies  (itemize) 

Communications  (telephone,  postage) 
Services  (reproduction) 
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aCnsultants  (daily  fee) 

avel  (itemize  for  staff  and  consultants) 
r  diem  (itemize) 
her  costs 
1  tal  costs 


'•^i 


.tde 


■■s', 


bcontractor   contemplaied:   If   subcontractor   or 
■le  consultants  are  contemplated,  a  description  of 

persons  or  agencies,  their  tasks,  schedules  and 

etc.  shall  be  included. 


t!! 

irE 


£:)RDINATION  OF  INFORMATION 
ui^HERING  BETWEEN  SECTIONS  I  AND  II 

'.:.S3arate  technical  and  price  proposals  should  be 
bitted   for   Sections    I    and    II.    The    Contractor 

!r^  d_ indicate  added  costs  in  Section  I  as  a  result  of 

)lait  Ting  information  for  Section  II. 

It  is  important  to  require  only  one  entry  into 
law  enforcement  record  systems  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize their  cooperation. 

nfidenfiaUhj  of  information:  Except  as  necessary 
(rry  out  the  provisions  of  this  contract,  the  con- 
lor  shall  not  disclose  any  information  obtained  in 
'  lerformance  of  this  contract,  or  make  or  supply 
■reports  relative  to  the  work  called  for,  except  to 
,^  riminal  Procedures  Committee. 

venant  against  conflict  of  interest:  The  contrac- 
dditionally  warrants  that  no  part  of  the  total 
[act  price  provided  herein  shall  be  paid  directly 
]|directly  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Cali- 
■1  State  Assembly,  as  wages,  compensation,  or 
or,  or  in  any  manner  related  to,  acting  as  of- 
employee,  subcontractor  or  consultant  to  the 
letor,  in  connection  with  any  work  contemplated 
rformed  under  or  in  connection  with  tliis  con- 


,iia 


'nershtp  of  documents:  All  papers  and  docu- 
i  required  to  be  prepared  under  the  contract 
jbecome  the  property  of  the  California  State  As- 
y  upon  pa\anent  to  the  contractor  of  all  amounts 
Such  papers  and  documents  may  thereafter  be 
[by  the  California  State  Assembly  as  it  may  see 
(thout  additional  compensation  to  the  contractor. 

tt  for  preparation  of  proposals:  All  offerers  are 
y  advised  that  the  costs  of  preparing  their  pro- 
i  m  response  to  this  KFP,  and  any  costs  related 
;o,  shall  be  borne  by  their  respective  firms  The 
)rnia  State  Assembly  shall  incur  no  obligations 
soever  for  such  costs,  whether  or  not  a  contract 
iirded  as  the  result  of  this  RFP. 

'ploxjment  practice:  The  contractor  shall  comply 
the  provisions  of  the  California  Fair  Employ- 
!  Practices  Law  and  with  applicable  provisions 
1"  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act. 

oposal  requirements:  a.  Twenty  (20)  copies  of 
roposal  must  be  submitted  by  the  close  of  busi- 
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ness  (5:30  pm.  PST) and  shall  be  addressed 

Honorable  W.  Craig  Biddle,  Chairman 
Criminal  Procedures  Committee 
Room  5175,  State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California  95814 

ooT]',''  envelope  shall  bear  the  identification— ffi^P  No. 

b  The  proposal  shall  be  submitted  in  two  parts- 
technical  proposal  and  price  proposal.  The  offerer's 
propo,sal  must  disclose  his  tecluiical  approach  in  as 
much  detail  as  possible.  In  addition,  the^?equiremen 
of  the  administrative  and  cost  proposal  section  of  the 
KK  P  must  be  complied  with.  Offerers  are  advised  that 
paramount  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  evahc 
t'r^undlr  ''^'  ^''"P"''"^''  "'  ^^''  '^^'^'"^  «/  «  contract 

Unnecessarily  elaborate  brochures  and  other  pres- 
entations beyond  that  sufficient  to  present  a  complete 
and  effective  proposal  are  not  desired  and  may  be 
construed  as  an  indication  of  the  offerer's  lack  of  cost 
consciousness.  Elaborate  artwork,  expensive  paper  and 
bindings  and  expensive  visual  and  other  presentation 
aids  are  neither  neces.sary  nor  desired. 

c.  The  format  of  the  proposal  should  take  the  fol- 
lowing form  : 

1.  Introduction  and/or  overview. 

2.  Technical  approach 

3.  Work  program 

4.  Schedules 

5.  Co^s 

6.  Personnel  qualifications 

7.  Facilities  and  equipment 

8.  Subcontractors  and  other  resources. 
Proposals  may  not  exceed  40  pages. 

d.  Requests  for  procedural  information  concerning 
this  RFP  shall  be  referred  to  Robin  L.  Lamson  Proj- 
ect Drector.  Assembly  Office  of  Research,  Telephone 
No.  (916)  445-9098. 

The  project  director  will  exerci.se  immediate  control 
over  the  project  subject  to  the  policv  set  by  the  Crimi- 
nal Procedures  Committee.  He  will  advise  the  con- 
tractor regarding  project  policy  and  objectives  and 
provide  liaison  with  local  agencv  representatives  to 
facilitate  the  project  development  and  execution. 

The  project  director  may.  at  his  option,  invite  one 
or  more^of  the  offerers  to  elaborate  on  their  proposals 
betore  final  offerer  selection  is  made.  If  the  offerer 
proposes  changes  in  the  statement  of  work  or  proposes 
alternative  programs,  such  changes  and  alternatives 
will  be  considered,  provided  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  project  goal  will  be  achieved  and  the  total 
program  benefit  from  these  changes. 

c.  Bidders  conference  will  be  held  in  the  State 
Capitol  on  May  10,  1968.  at  10:00  a.m. 
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APPENDIX  ITEM  A 


FULL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


THE  PROBLEM 

California's   system   of   crime   classifications   is   so 
broad  that  meaningful  statistical  information  cannot 
be  developed.  Offenses  are  accounted  for  m  general 
classifications— robbery,  burglary,  larceny,  etc.  With- 
in each  of  these  categories  there  is  included  a  wide 
span  of  actual  criminal  acts  from  those  considered 
most  serious  to  those  which  are  of  minor  consequence. 
For  example,  the  burglary  of  an  open  garage  port  or 
tool  shed  by  a  child  who  takes  a  tennis  ball  does  not 
carry  the  social  danger  of  professional  burglarizing 
of  a  well  organized  business.  Systematic  studies  are 
needed  to  provide  rational  subclassifications  with  re- 
lation  to   the   level   of   seriousness   of   offenses.    The 
standard  classifications  now  used  are  based  on  the 
legal  definition  of  crimes,  grouping  into  each  large 
class  a  congeries  of  violation  assumed  to  be  reasonably 
alike  since  they  are  all  given  an  equal  value  of  1. 

The  standard  classifications  for  felony  crime  re- 
ports used  in  California  are  the  same  as  those  :^ed  m 
the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  the  F.B.I. :  WiUtul 
homicide,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  forcible  rape, 
burglary,  grand  theft,  and  auto  theft.  These  classes 
of  offenses  are  those  most  likely  to  be  reported  to  the 
police  They  involve  violence  against  person  or  prop- 
erty or  thefts.  The  gross  numbers  of  offenses  m  these 
classes  during  a  period  of  time  are  transferred  into 
rates  considered  to  be  index  figures,  which  purport 
to  measure  the  kind  and  intensity  of  injuries  to  the 
community  caused  by  criminal  acts. 

This  method  of  measurement  is  defective.  First, 
this  is  due  to  the  underreporting  of  criminality.  By 
arbitrary  rule,  only  the  most  serious  of  the  concur- 
rent crimes  in  an  event  is  counted;  such  as  when  a 
homicide,  rape  and  theft  occur  together,  the  rape  and 
theft  are  not  counted.  Because  all  offenses  m  a  class 
are  considered  equivalent,  the  extent  of  social  injury 
caused  by  the  offenses  cannot  be  properly  evaluated. 
Each  class  contains  criminal  events  which  show  great 
variations  in  tliat  respect  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
their  legal  definitions  may  coincide. 

Professors  Sellin  and  Wolfgang  in  their  book  The 
Measurement  of  Delinquency  propose_  a  weiglitmg 
system  for  crimes  involving  personal  mjury  or  loss  o± 
iM-operty  as  a  basis  for  indexes.  They  used  the  same 
offenses  as  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics 
for  felonv  crime  reports  but  ignored  the  specifac 
labels  attached  to  these  acts  by  law.  They  examined 
the  objectives,  effects  of  the  acts,  and  objectively  as- 
certainable aggravating  circumstances.  Numerical 
values  were  given  to  each  event;  thus  a  graduated 
scale  for  each  offense  resulted. 


A  further  factor  involved  is  the  lack  of  an  ini 

grated  criminal  statistics  system  which  provides  f 

regular  collection  of  all  official  information  relatii 

to  crime  and  delinquency.  As  emphasized  by  the  Pn 

ident's  Crime  Commission,  if  a  serious  effort  is  to  ; 

made   to  bring   crime   under   control,   a   determin: 

effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  facts  about  crime.  Sa 

streets  require  information  on  what  makes  the  strec 

unsafe.  The  thrust  of  the  crime  commission's  repc 

was  toward  a  national  integrated  system  of  cnimr 

statistics;  however,  each  state  must  develop  its  o^ 

system  first.  Ronald  Beattie,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 

Criminal  Statistics,  California  Department  of  Justi 

proposes  that  the  system  should  account  for  all  > 

fenses  reported,  the  offender  charged,  and  the  dispc 

tion  made  of  all  persons  and  the  charges  accompai 

in.o-  them  through  the  total  process  of  criminal  justi 

This  calls  for  a  full  accounting  of  the  activity  of  ei 

agency,  at  each  level— law  enforcement,  prosecuti 

courts  and  corrections,  with  a  view  to  relating  pe; 

nent  information  from  each  agency  to  show  exac 

wliat  happens  to  each  individual  offender  who  is  pi 

essed  through  the  system. 

Beattie  goes  further  to  point  out  that  the  i 
phase  in  the  creation  of  the  full  accounting  for 
activities  of  each  agency  is  a  careful  analysis  of  cr 
reports  in  the  police  agencies  for  the  purpose  ot 
defining  and  refining  crime  classifications  and  clar 
ino-  categories  of  offenses  within  each  classificat 
This  will  serve  to  clearly  differentiate  the  rela 
severity  of  crimes  and  make  possible  establishmen 
an  acceptable  scale  of  severity. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcei 

and  Administration  of  Justice  raises  crime  classi 

tion  issues  with  respect  to  citizen  reportmg  ot 

fenses    In  its  study  of  victims,  the  commission 

ported   that  the  more   serious  the   crime,  the  i 

likely  it  is  to  be  reported.  However,  Phillip  L 

indicates  that  the  scale  of  seriousness  applied  bj 

citizen  shows  only  65  percent  of  aggravate^  ass; 

in  the  sample  were  reported  to  the  police ;  46  pel 

of  simple  assaults;  60  percent  of  grand  larcenies 

only  37  percent  of  petty  larcenies.  Insurance  reco 

was  reported  to  appear  to  play  a  role  m  the  high 

of  reported   auto   thefts    (89   percent)    and  repc 

victimizations  that  arc  the  result  of  automobile  i 

f^ence    (71  percent).  Victims  at  the   border   oi 

criminal    law    apparently    do    not    tlimk    the    I 

should  be  involved.  Only  10  percent  of  the  cons 

fraud  victims  called  the  police,  whereas  26  perce 

the  ordinary  fraud  victims   (mainly  those  invo 

bad  checks)  did  so. 


REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 


.bother  observed  problem  has  been  the  degree  of 

isHrtion   in   offense   reporting   ^vith   respect   to    the 

'    prosecution,  adjudication  and  correction  proe- 

For  example,  a  police  agency  may  charge  all 

IS  with  robbery  who  are  arrested  for  carryino' 

.^aled  weapon.  The  charge  may  be  changed  later 

•e  a  complete  investigation  has  been  made,  but 

itial  preliminary  investigation  would  carry  the 

ry  classification.  The  California  Adult  Author- 

yias  frequently  referred  to  the  fact  that  many  men 

.I'lfted  of  burglary  should  have  been  charged  with 

:nee  this  was  their  intent  in  breaking  into  a 

'nis,  the  present  crime  classification  system  is 
to  have  a  number  of  deficiencies.  These  defi- 
s  are  manifested  by  providing  the  Legislature 
1  iiadequate  means  for  evaluating  or  reevaluating 
a  es  of  offenses  when  considering  new  statutory 
liises,  increasing  or  decreasing  penalties,  eliminat- 
igor  reducing  current  offenses  to  lesser  decrees  or 
"t.ssifying  the  offense  either  as  a  new  felony  or  mis- 

:?anor.  Likewise,  the  present  classification  is  in- 
^uate  for  logical  administrative  decision  makin.' 

I  for   evaluating  social   problems   resulting  from 

a    proper    crime    classification    system    existed 
ih  reflected  a  clear  definition  of  each  category  of 
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offense,  the  Legislature  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  address  itself  to  statutory  changes  For 
example,  burglary  in  California  is  currently  divided 
into  two  general  categories,  first  and  second  degree 
It  within  each  of  these  categories  a  scale  of  severity 
existed,  a  logical  structure  of  penalties  could  be  de- 
vised which  reflected  the  social  wrong  inflicted  upon 
society.  Perhaps,  even  some  categories  of  second  de- 
gree burglary  could  be  classified  as  misdemeanors 
Ihis  could  have  a  considereable  effect  on  the  prosecu- 
tion, adjudication  and  corrections  programs. 

Police  agencies  could  benefit  from  redefined  and 
refined  classifications  in  relation  to  policies  and  op- 
erations^ For  example,  the  investigatory  process  in 
terms  of  deployment  of  personnel  and  time  spent  on 
investigations  of  categories  of  burglaries  defined  as 
bemg  of  lesser  severity  might  be  substantially 
changed,  conceivably  leading  to  more  efficient  and 
economical  police  operations, 

A  more  realistic  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the 
crime  problem  as  it  affects  society  would  be  possible 
if  there  existed  clearer  definitions  of  categories  of 
offenses  which  would  reflect  the  severity  in  terms  of 
social  A™ng  to  society.  Development  of  logical  cura- 
tive programs  would  be  much  more  feasible  and  rea- 
sonable from  the  standpoint  of  achievement  of  croals 
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January  2,  1967 


Honorable  Jesse  M  Unruh 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 

Honorable  Members  op  the  Assembly 
State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California 

Gentlemen  : 

The  Assembly  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  Planning,  and  Public  Works  submits  here- 
with Part  II  of  its  1967  report  to  the  Legislature,^  which  deals  with  its  studies  of  recreation 
planning  and  management  in  California. 

This  element  of  public  policy,  which  is  of  profound  importance  to  the  quality  of  California 
life  a,s  the  state  continues  its  unprecedented  growth,  has  generally  not  received  adequate 
priority  in  the  formulation  of  programs  for  meeting  the  spectrum  of  social  needs  in  California. 
However,  the  growing  gap  between  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities— especially  in  and  near  the  large  urban  areas — is  making  it  increasingly  clear 
that  this  demand  can  no  longer  be  met  with  short-range,  stop-gap  programs,  but  rather  must 
be  achieved  by  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive,  long-range  program  which  vsdU  provide 
an  orderly,  continuously  funded  process  for  determining  and  meeting  these  needs. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  its  broad  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  comprehensive  re- 
sources planning  and  management,  the  committee  conducted  an  in-depth  study  of  this  matter. 
In  its  investigation  of  this  complex  subject,  the  committee  held  a  series  of  intensive  public 
hearings  throughout  the  state,  and  received  the  carefully  considered  views  of  over  two  hun- 
dred witnesses,  many  of  whom  are  experts  in  recreation  planning  and  management  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

The  attached  report  outlines  the  major  dimensions  of  the  overall  subject,  and  presents  a 
series  of  recommendations  which  if  enacted  should  go  far  toward  solving  this  problem  of 
growing  concern  to  all  Californians. 

The  committee  is  grateful  to  the  large  number  of  citizens  and  professionals  who  presented 
their  thoughtful,  responsible  views  during  the  course  of  this  study.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  interest  in  and  contribution  to  the  process  of  public  policy  formulation  in 
this  important  field. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Edwin  L.  Z  'berg,  Chairman 
Charles  Warren,  Yice  Chairman 


Alfred  E.  Alquist 
E.  Richard  Barnes 
Anthony  Beilenson 
Lou  Cusanovich 
Burt  M.  Henson 


Stewart  Hinckley 
Charles  W.  Meyers 
George  W.  Milias 
Winfield  Shoemaker 
Pearce  Young 


1 1967  Committee  Reports 

Part      1:     Conflict  in  the  Redwoods  (Coastal  Redwoods  Management) 
The  Recreation  Gap  (Recreation  Planning-  and  Management) 

Mans  Effect  on  California  Watersheds   (Forest  Practices  and  Watershed  Management) 
The  Last  Frontier    (The  Conservation  and   Development  of  Marine  and   Coastal  Resources) 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon,  Beautiflcation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Capitol  Mall,  Highway  and  Freeway 
Planning,  Regional  Planning  In  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  the  Filling  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
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Part  II : 
Part  HI: 
Part  IV : 
Part     V : 


THE  KECEBATION  GAP 


INTRODUCTION 


California  is  the  most  populous  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing state  in  the  Union,  with  projections  suggesting  an 
estimated  near  doubling  by  1980  of  the  1960  popula- 
tion of  16  million  people,  and  a  tripling  of  the  1964 
population  of  some  18  million  people  by  2020.  Al- 
though the  ultimate  realization  of  such  staggering 
estimates  of  growth  is  dependent  upon  the  interaction 
of  a  series  of  constantly  changing  variables — and 
there  is  some  recent  evidence  that  new  factors  may  be 
exercising  previously  unanticipated  influence  on  these 
projections — there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  Cali- 
fornia's unprecedented  growth  wiU  continue  into  the 
foreseeable  future,  and  on  the  basis  of  past  experience 
probably  at  a  rate  even  greater  than  the  projections 
suggest. 

The   reasons   for   such   spectacular   growth    are   a 
matter   for    continuing    discussion    and   speculation. 
However,  foremost  among  them  must  be  the  singular 
[variety    and    abundance    of    the    natural    resources 
'  found  in  the  Golden  State — a  bounty  of  land,  water, 
minerals,    wildlife,    vegetation,    climate,    and    scenic 
beauty  perhaps  unmatched  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  impact  of  rapidly  growing  population  on  these 
unique   natural   resources   is   becoming   increasingly 
evident,  and  the  decisions  in  allocating  these  resources 
among  competing  uses  are  ever  more  difficult — espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  the  growing  realization  that  the 
short-range  approaches  of  the  past  are  not  only  fail- 
ing to  solve  many  problems  of  growth,  but  may  in 
;  fact  be  aggravating  them. 

I  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  field  of  out- 
door recreation.  Although  it  has  been  increasingly 
clear  for  some  time  that  the  demand  for  recreational 
opportunities  has  been  outpacing  the  supply,  that  this 
demand  will  be  intensified  by  the  increasing  leisure, 
mobility,  and  disposable  income  of  an  exploding  pop- 
ulation, and  that  the  supply  of  outdoor  recreational 
resources  is  essentially  finite  and  will  be  inexorably 
reduced  by  the  nonrecreational  demands  of  growth, 
eomprehen.sive  and  meaningful  programs  to  meet  this 
problem  have  yet  to  be  formulated  and  funded. 
Public  policy  has  failed  to  meet  this  need  apparently 
because  of  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  to  assign  recreation  a  high  enough 
priority  in  its  programs,  although  in  response  to  im- 
mediate pressures  it  has  formulated— and  funded — 
massive,  long-range  programs  in  such  equally  vital 
areas  as  education,  water  development,  and  freeway 
construction. 

While,  as  will  be  outlined  subsequently,  there  have 
been  clear  warnings  of  the  impending  crisis,  and  a 
number  of  excellent  special  purpose  programs  have 
been  developed  by  various  levels  of  government  and 
private  interests,  the  essential  fact  is  that  most  efforts 
to  solve  this  problem  have  been  concentrated  on  rela- 
tively modest,  short-range  bond  issues,  and  have  failed 
essentially  to  recognize  the  need  for  ongoing,  con- 


tinuously and  dependably  funded  programs  which 
will  enable  an  orderly,  long-range  planning  process 
for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  recreation 
areas  by  all  levels  of  government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  need  for  such  an  approach  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  air  of  emergency  surrounding  passage 
of  the  1964  $150  million  "stop-gap"  state  recreation 
bond  issue.  Although  these  funds  will  provide  some 
emergency  relief,  it  is  clear  that  they  vsdll  make  only 
a  limited  contribution  toward  the  meeting  of  the  huge 
deficit  in  existing  and  projected  statewide  recreation 
needs. 

Although  as  would  be  expected  the  major  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  is  in  and  near 
the  large  urban  areas  throughout  the  state,  in  the 
broader  context  it  is  clearly  a  statewide  problem  be- 
cause of  the  high  mobility,  disposable  income,  and 
increasing  leisure  of  the  people.  Therefore,  while 
the  emphasis  in  any  new,  comprehensive  recreation 
policy  clearly  must  be  on  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ment in  meeting  the  huge  unmet  demand  it  faces,  at- 
tention must  also  be  paid  to  providing  a  continuing 
supply  of  opportunities  in  the  less  populated,  but 
increasingly  utiliEcd  rural  and  scenic  areas  throughout 
the  state. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  matter  to  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  California  and  the 
maintenance  in  some  measure  of  today's  quality  of 
life,  the  committee  initiated  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
problem  with  the  objective  of  formidating  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  policy  for  meeting — and  fund- 
ing— long-range  outdoor  recreation  needs  throughout 
California. 

In  its  review  of  this  complex  subject,  the  committee 
felt  that  the  following  matters  were  of  basic  im- 
portance, and  included  them  among  its  specific  study 
objectives : 

1.  Inventory  of  existing  recreational  resources 
and  facilities  throughout  California,  includ- 
ing parks,  recreational  areas,  riding,  hiking, 
and  bicycle  trails,  small  craft  harbors,  etc. 
(classified  according  to  the  system  established 
in  the  nationwide  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Eecreation) ; 

2.  Determination  of  the  unmet  existing  and  pro- 
jected demand  for  these  recreational  resources 
and  facilities ; 

3.  Examination  and  evaluation  of  the  programs, 
and  coordination  thereof,  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  government  and  private  interests,  for 
meeting  the  existing  and  projected  demand  for 
recreational  opportunities  throughout  Califor- 
nia, with  special  emphasis  on 

a.  The  California  Public  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan,  1960,  Parts  I  and  II,  with  analysis  of 
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its  degree  of  implementation  and  relation- 
ship to 

b.  The  California  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan,  as  required  by  Public  Law 
88-578  for  the  state  to  be  eligible  for  funds 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,  including  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  elements  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  to  be  planned  and  managed  by — and 
the  mechanics  for  coordinating  among — 
the  Departments  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
Fish  and  Game,  Conservation,  and  Water 
Resources ; 

c.  The  California  State  Development  Plan  be- 
ing prepared  by  the  State  Office  of  Plan- 
ning, with  analysis  of  the  elements  focused 
on  comprehensive  recreation  planning,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  Comprehensive 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  including  the 
coordination  of  studies  of  short-  "and 
long-run  population  projections,  economic 
growth  indicators,  access  to  recreation  areas 
hy  public  and  private  transportation,  prox- 
imity to  projected  population  centers,  dis- 
posable income  spent  for  recreation,  avail- 
ability of  leisure  time,  determination  of 
land-use  priorities,  etc. ; 

d.  Programs  of  other  state  agencies  having  po- 
tential impact  on  long-range  recreational 
planning  such  as  the  Highway  Transporta- 
tion Agency,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, etc. ; 

e.  Programs  of  federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Departments  of  Interior  (especially  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management),  Agriculture 
(especially  the  U.S.  Forest  Service),  and 
Commerce  (especially  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads),  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
authorized  under  such  federal  legislation  as 
the  National  Park  Service  Act  of  1929, 
various  federal  housing  acts,  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  various  flood  control  acts,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
etc.; 

f.  Programs  of  local  government  and  other 
public  agencies  throughout  California ; 

g.  Programs  of  private  interests  throughout 
California ; 

4.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  all  methods  for  fi- 
nancing outdoor  recreation  programs,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  means  producing  a 
continuing  source  of  revenue,  such  as  user 
fees,  annual  permit  fees,  gasoline  taxes,  and 
tide  and  submerged  land  revenues ; 

5.  Examination  and  evaluation  of  the  organiza- 
tion structure  for  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  in  California, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  relative  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  those  agencies  directly  and 


indirectly  concerned  with  recreation,  incli 
ing  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreati 
Conservation,  and  Harbors  and  Waterers 
the  State  Park  Commission,  State  Recreat: 
Commission,  State  Small  Craft  Harbors  Cc 
mission,  etc. 

In  context  with  the  exploration  of  these  spec: 
matters  the  committee  reviewed  the  following  iten 

a.  Master  plan  for  the  state  park  system ; 

b.  Master  plan  for  small  craft  harbors; 

c.  Master  plan  for  riding,  hiking,  and  bicy 
trails ; 

d.  Recreational  use  of  state  water  facilities ; 

e.  Recreational  use  of  Sacramento-San  Joaqi 
Delta ; 

f.  Greater  use  of  public  and  private  lands,  a 
tax  policies  related  to  the  use  of  private  lar 
for  recreational  purposes ; 

g.  Impact  on  local  tax  rolls  of  the  removal 
land  for  recreational  purposes,  and  the  stat 
role  in  meeting  the  economic  consequences 
such  removal ; 

h.  Management  of  redwood  resources,  through  ( 
amination  and  evaluation  of  various  propos 
for  commercial  and  recreational  uses  of  old  a 
young  growth  redwoods ; 
i.  Airstrips  in  recreational  areas. 

Because  of  the  complexity  and  significance  of  1 
management  of  redwood  resources  to  the  economic  i 
ture  of  the  entire  north  coast,  this  matter  was  revie'w 
with  special  intensity  by  the  committee,  and  a  se] 
rate  report  has  been  prepared. 

In  examining  this  subject,  the  committee  held 
series  of  regional  public  hearings  throughout  Califs 
nia,  and  received  the  views  of  over  200  witnesses  w 
expertise  in  recreation  planning  and  manageme 
from  all  levels  of  government  and  the  private  sect 
In  addition  to  responding  to  the  specific  objectii 
outlined  previously,  many  jurisdictions  set  forth  exi 
ing  and  projected  demand,  programs,  and  capabil: 
for  meeting  recreational  needs.  The  regional  pub 
hearings  were  held  as  follows: 

San  Diego,  October  29, 1965 

San  Francisco,  January  27-28, 1966 

Areata,  July  13-15,  1966 

Fresno,  July  21-22, 1966 

Los  Angeles,  September  15-16, 1966 

This  report,  which  presents  a  brief  review  of  t 
more  important  dimensions  of  the  overall  proble 
findings  and  conclusions,  and  recommendations,  d( 
not  include  specific .  proposed  legislation.  Because 
the  extraordinary  complexity  of  this  subject,  and 
vital  importance  to  the  future  of  California,  it  ■« 
felt  that  a  more  basic  purpose  could  be  served  by  oi 
lining  the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive,  meaning! 
policy  governing  recreation  planning  and  managemei 
and  suggesting  a  series  of  approaches  upon  whi 
specific  legislation  could  be  based  over  a  period 
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time.  It  is  obvious  that  this  problem  will  not  be  solved 
ell  3y  the  passage  of  one — or  even  a  dozen — bills  in  any 
ti  )ne  legislative  session,  but  rather  by  a  continuing 
:ri  iwareness  of  the  need  for  improvement  and  an  ae- 
ili  jompanying  search  for  ways  of  achieving  it.  It  is 

[loped  that  this  report  will  stand  as  an  exposition  of 

his  need,  and  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  this 

jontinuing  effort. 


The  committee  expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  to 
the  many  individuals  and  organizations  who  made 
such  significant  contributions  to  this  study.  The  im- 
portant conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  would 
have  been  impossible  without  these  dedicated  efforts 
and  all  who  contributed  should  feel  a  sense  of  partici- 
pation in  the  achievements  which  must  inevitably  re- 
sult. 


8— L-19J8 
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THE  PROBLEM 


Unmet  Need 


Although  outdoor  recreation  has  yet  to  achieve  a 
priority  in  public  policy  which  is  equivalent  to  its 
importance  in  the  public  mind  or  to  the  recognition 
accorded  other  major  programs  such  as  water  resources 
development,  education,  highway  construction,  and 
social  welfare — to  name  a  few — there  has  been  a 
strong  effort  in  recent  years  at  the  federal  and  state 
level  to  define  the  extent  of  unmet  need  and  suggest 
more  orderly  processes  of  meeting  it. 

While  the  state's  growth  did  not  begin  to  assume 
dramatic  proportions  until  after  World  War  II,  rec- 
ognition of  what  lay  ahead  is  found  as  early  as  1938  in 
the  allocation  by  the  Legislature  of  tidelands  oil  rev- 
enues to  the  state  park  system.  Although  a  substantial 
percentage  of  these  funds — as  high  as  70  percent  in 
1943 — were  so  allocated,  a  lengthy  dispute  with  the 
federal  government  froze  their  use  from  1947  to  1954. 
However,  the  growing  demand  for  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  led  to  the  development  of  five-year  pro- 
grams by  the  State  Park  Commission  in  1953  and 
1956,  both  of  which  were  only  partially  realized  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  dependable  funding. 

Recognition  of  the  increasing  gap  between  supply 
and  demand  for  recreational  opportunities,  and  the 
lack  of  an  orderly,  comprehensive  public  policy  for 
meeting  it,  spurred  the  1957  Legislature  to  enactment 
of  the  "California  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
Act, ' '  which  established  a  broad  new  recreation  policy 
for  California  and  directed  a  study  committee  to  pre- 
pare " .  .  .an  inventory  of  the  existing  facilities,  areas, 
and  opportunities  available  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
an  inventory  and  classification  of  areas,  facilities,  and 
resources  which  potentially  may  provide  outdoor  rec- 
reation. ..."  The  study  committee  was  further  di- 
rected to  prepare  "...  a  determination  of  the  nature 
and  an  estimate  of  the  need  of  the  people  for  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  in  the  foreseeable  future 
.  ..."  It  was  also  directed  to  review  the  responsibili- 
ties and  authority  of  various  levels  of  government  in 
the  recreation  field,  and  to  prepare  a  program  and 
procedure  for  developing,  administering,  and  financ- 
ing the  necessary  areas  and  facilities. 

This  legislation  resulted  in  the  1960  California  Pub- 
lic Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  which,  as  will  be  out- 
lined in  subsequent  pertinent  portions  of  this  report, 
contained  a  number  of  major  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations relative  to  the  achievement  of  a  more  ra- 
tional, orderly  process  for  determining  and  meeting 
statewide  recreational  requirements.  With  respect  to 
estimates  of  need,  the  1960  report  concluded  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"...  The  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  areas 
and  facilities  in  California  is  far  greater  than  the 
present  supply.  This  study  shows  that,  in  general, 
the  facilities  are  overused  by  more  than  30  per- 


cent. In  addition,there  are  multitudes  who  cf- 
not  be  accommodated  at  the  area  of  their  cho  ; 
or  any  comparable  area  ..." 

".  .  .  In  many  of  the  California  cities,  minimi  i 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  are  not  availal' 
to  their  residents.  In  and  around  cities,  the  m( 
critical  need  is  for  recreation  and  open  space  .  .  , 

"...  By  1980,  the  need  for  outdoor  recreatic' 
areas  and  facilities,  in  terms  of  activity  day 
will  be  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  195; 
At  the  present  rate  of  acquisition  and  develo; 
ment,  the  available  supply  will  be  pitifully  li 
adequate  ..." 

".  .  .  By  1980,  unless  the  lands  and  waters  thj 
hold  recreation  potential  today  are  acquired  . 
reserved  for  recreation  as  soon  as  possible,  thei 
will  be  a  marked  shortage  of  recreation  lands  an 
waters  for  all  uses  on  a  local,  regional,  and  stat( 
wide  basis  ..." 

"...  By  1980,  unless  the  state  immediately  se1 
a  high  priority  on  the  acquisition  or  reservatio 
of  lands  holding  scarcity  value  (ocean  beach( 
and  adjacent  uplands,  lake  and  stream  shore 
unique  natural,  historic,  and  scenic  areas),  a 
such  lands  will  be  lost  to  the  public  ..." 

"...  By  1980,  unless  remedial  steps  are  unde: 
taken  at  once,  there  will  be  an  overwhelmin 
deficiency  of  recreation  land  and  open  space  i 
andnear  population  centers  ..." 

".  .  .  It  will  be  necessary  for  state  and  federt 
jurisdictions  to  increase  greatly  the  quantity  c 
facilities  they  now  supply  ..." 

"...  The  size,  location,  population,  and  naturt 
resources  of  the  counties  modify  the  role  the; 
will  have  to  assume  if  the  recreation  needs  o 
their  residents  are  to  be  answered.  In  areas  o 
high  population  density  it  may  be  necessary  t 
go  beyond  fixed  jurisdictional  boundaries  to  pre 
vide  adequate  recreation  facilities  ..." 

"...  Cities  must  exercise  constant  vigilance  t 
see  that  the  recreation  lands  and  facilities  the; 
now  have  are  not  lost  to  other  uses;  they  shouli 
acquire  additional  lands  as  such  lands  becom 
available ;  they  should  take  steps  to  improve  th 
facilities  they  now  have.  Those  cities  not  no'\ 
providing  the  minimum  outdoor  recreation  facili 
ties  and  areas  for  their  residents  should  tak 
remedial  steps  ..." 

"...  Nongovernmental,  competitive  private  en 
terprise  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  recre 
ation  facilities,  supplies,  and  auxiliary  services  ti 
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tlie  public  where  they  can  do  so  at  a  reasonable 
quality,  quantity,  and  price  ..." 

Although  it  would  seem  that  such  an  assessment  of 
basic  statewide  need,  determiu-ed  and  detailed  by  a 
broadly  based  study  committee  at  the  direction  of 
the  State  Legislature,  should  have  formed  the  basis 
for  the  formulation  of  an  aggressive,  coordinated, 
funded  program  for  meeting  existing  and  projected 
requirements,  such  was  not  the  case.  A  number  of 
specialized  programs — such  as  those  authorized  under 
the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  (which  provides  funds  for  the 
development  of  recreation  facilities  at  local  water 
projects),  the  Davis-Dolwig  Act  (which  provides  for 
the  development  of  recreation  facilities  at  reservoir 
sites  included  within  the  State  Water  Plan),  the 
Small  Craft  Harbors  Revolving  Fund  (which  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  development  of  small  craft 
harbors  and  boat  launching  ramps),  and  additional 
moneys  for  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  (which 
provides  funds  for  fish  and  wildlife  recreation  access 
facilities) — were  developed,  but  adequate  recognition 
and  support  was  not  forthcoming  for  the  basic  con- 
elusions  and  recommendations  outlined  in  the  1960 
report. 

The  consequences  of  this  lack  of  recognition  and 
support  for  the  1960  plan  have  been  manifested  in  a 
number  of  ways,  for  in  addition  to  a  continuation  of 
the  traditional — and  questionable — economies  in  pro- 
viding state  funds  for  acquisition  and  development, 
the  major  1960  achievement  of  rather  precise  esti- 
mates of  need  was  wasted  when  the  state  did  not 
provide  support  funds  with  which  to  continue  the 
updating  process,  and  lack  of  the  continuing,  depend- 
able financing  desperately  required  by  local  govern- 
ment resulted  in  a  burgeoning  crisis  at  the  local  level. 
The  inevitable  and  predictable  result  of  this  neglect 
was  a  growing  clamor  for  funds,  which  culminated 
in  the  unsuccessful  1963  attempt  to  pass  a  state  bond 
issue,  and  the  successful  1964  effort  in  which  the 
voters  approved  a  $150  million  state  bond  issue  for 
state  and  local  acquisition  and  development  of  out- 
door recreation  facilities.  While  these  funds  have 
provided  some  emergency  relief,  they  represent  only 
a  minimal,  one-time  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  overall  problem, 
i  Although  the  dimensions  of  the  unmet  existing  and 
■  projected  need  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the  1960 
plan — and  went  essentially  unheeded — the  bipartisan 
campaign  for  passage  of  the  1964  ballot  measure  was 
waged  in  an  atmosphere  of  emergency,  and  was 
marked  by  such  statements  as  the  following : 

Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown 

".  .  .  The  front  cover  of  this  brochure  pictures  the  magnifi- 
cent Golden  Gate  headlands  of  Marin,  only  a  few  minutes 
from  downtown  San  Francisco.  It  comprises  4,000  acres  of 
virgin  mountain,  rolling  hills,  flowering  meadows,  forested 
canyons,  sparkling  lakes,  clear  streams  and  unspoiled 
breaches.  Locked  within  a  military  reservation  since  state- 
hood, this  beautiful  land  has  been  spared  until  now  from 
the  bulldozer  and  tract  builder.  It  can  become  a  new  state 
park  if  Proposition  One  passes.  Otherwise  it  faces  the 
threat  of  rapid  subdivision  and  commercial  development. 

"On  the  inside  cover  is  an  aerial  view  of  southwest  Los 
Angeles,  again  only  a  few  minutes  from  downtown —  a  bru- 


tal testimony  to  California's  relentless  destruction  of  the 
natural  en\ironment  for  housing  and  industry  at  the 
expense  of  open  space. 

"These  contrasting  areas  near  our  state's  two  largest 
cities  eloquently  express  California's  crisis  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation. In  our  rush  to  grow  and  build  and  compete,  we 
have  tended  to  destroy  our  heritage. 

"But  keeping  California  livable  for  our  children  and 
their  children  is  a  responsibility  we  can  no  longer  ignore. 
That  is  why  the  State  Legislature  has  enacted,  and  I  have 
signed,  the  State  Beach,  Park,  Recreational  and  Historical 
Facilities  Bond  Act  of  1964,  which  will  go  before  the 
voters  this  November  as  Proposition  1.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  before  our  state  at  this  moment  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  California's  future.  Proposition  1  is  not  only 
urgent,  it  is  perhaps  more  urgent  than  any  other  program 
requiring  public  money. 

"lu  every  urban  area  of  California  there  still  are  oppor- 
tunities to  shape  future  growth  so  that  enjoyment  of  the 
outdoors  is  an  integral  part  of  living.  No  such  opportunity 
will  ever  again  be  afforded  us.  Either  we  act  now  to  save 
our  outdoor  heritage  or  we  sanction,  by  default,  the  dissipa- 
tion of  those  few  remaining  undeveloped  areas  .suitable  for 
development  as  state,  regional,  county,  and  city  parks.  The 
hour  is  late  and  the  time  is  short,  yet  our  opportunity 
matches  the  scope  of  the  tremendous  challenge.  It  is  now  or 
never  .  .  ." 

Former  Governor  Goodwin  J.  Knight 

".  .  .  California  today  has  nearly  18  million  residents,  and 
more  than  15  million  of  them  are  squeezed  into  our  urban 
areas.  The  urge  to  get  away  from  such  a  crowd  and  into  the 
outdoors  generates  a  tremendous  force.  In  California  it  has 
produced  a  recreation  explosion  that  has  overrun  virtually 
every  outdoor  recreatiou  facility  in  the  state. 

"The  most  critical  need  for  outdoor  recreation  is  in  and 
around  California's  great  population  centers.  Millions  of 
people  overcrowd  our  city  parks  every  weekend.  This  is  the 
outdoors.  They  have  no  means  of  getting  to  distant  places. 
But  with  housing  and  commercial  developments  consuming 
our  remaining  urban  land  at  soaring  prices,  few  cities  can 
afford  needed  park  developments  without  state  help. 

"Millions  of  other  Californians  pour  out  of  our  cities 
'every  summer  evening  and  weekend  to  beaches  and  county 
or  regional  parks.  Their  need  is  for  open  space  and  a 
chance  to  touch  nature.  But  almost  everywhere  they  go, 
overcrowding  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  being  there.  Last 
summer,  millions  who  drove  bumper-to-bumper  to  state 
beaches  in  Los  Angeles  County  had  to  turn  back  because 
every  possible  parking  area  was  full  and  overflowing.  Fol- 
som  State  Recreation  Area  just  out  of  Sacramento,  with 
699  picnics  units,  registered  2.5  million  users  in  1963. 

"While  the  outdoor  recreation  need  is  most  acute  in 
California's  metropolitan  areas,  it  extends  statewide.  Last 
year  California's  state  beaches  and  parks  were  swamped  by 
73  million  users — more  than  the  combined  populations  of 
California,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Texas.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
drove  long  distances  to  camp  in  state  parks,  only  to  neet 
"no  vacancy"  signs  when  they  got  there. 

"Can  recreation  needs  be  eased  by  developing  more  fa- 
cilities in  our  existing  state  parks?  In  some  of  them,  cer- 
tainly, as  funds  become  available.  But  overbuilding  would 
destroy  the  very  qualities  that  make  California's  state  parks 
so  magnificant.  Let  us  use  and  enjoy  them,  but  not  develop 
them  out  of  existence. 

"If  present  outdoor  recreation  facilities  can't  meet  the 
needs  of  today's  18  million  Californians,  what  of  20  years 
from  now  when  the  slate  will  have  over  30  million  resi- 
dents? And  30  years  from  now  when  there  will  be  some 
40  million? 

"Our  decision  this  November  on  Proposition  1  will  de- 
termine the  quality  of  California's  outdoor  recreation  for  all 
time.  When  the  land  is  gone,  second  guessing  tomorrow's 
need  for  open  space  will  be  futile  .  .  ." 

Passage  of  this  bond  issue  provided  .$85  million  to 
the  state  for  acquisition  and  $20  million  for  minimum 
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development,  $40  million  for  grants  to  local  agencies, 
and  $5  million  for  "Wildlife  Conservation  Board  proj- 
ects. Apportionment  of  grants  to  local  government  is 
based  upon  the  application  of  a  complex  per  capita 
formula,  vcitli  the  approval  of  individual  projects  by 
the  State  Eecreation  Commission  subject  to  appropri- 
ation by  the  Legislature.  The  requirement  that  local 
government  adopt  a  general  land  use  plan  to  be- 
come eligible  for  these  state  grants  has  slowed  the 
application  process,  but  in  three  years  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  available  funds  have  been  obligated  for 
some  100  individual  projects  throughout  the  state, 
leaving  a  balance  of  only  $10  million  available  for 
further  local  assistance.  Because  of  the  large  back- 
log in  needed  state  projects,  apportionment  of  the 
$85  million  available  for  state  acquisitions  was  marked 
by  such  legislative  and  administrative  bickering  over 
the  worth  of  individual  projects  that  only  some  $41 
miUion  was  approved  the  first  year  and  $35  million 
the  second,  leaving  a  balance  of  only  some  $9  million 
available  for  further  statewide  acquisitions. 

Although  approval  of  this  bond  issue  provided  a 
short-term  source  of  critically  needed  funds,  the 
campaign  for  its  passage  unfortunately  created  the 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  voters  that  authoriza- 
tion of  these  funds  would  solve  the  need  for  state- 
wide recreational  opportunities  into  the  foreseeable 
future.  However,  as  was  brought  out  repeatedly  and 
vigorously  throughout  the  state  in  the  hearings  of  this 
committee,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  cite  anything  approaching 
the  text  of  the  huge  volume  of  testimony  presented  to 
the  committee  over  the  past  year,  because  of  the  in- 
creasingly critical  nature  of  the  unmet  existing  and 
projiicted  need  for  recreational  opportunities  through- 
out California— a  situation  which  has  developed  in 
spite  of  persistent  and  urgent  past  warnings — follow- 
ing is  a  sampling  of  the  verbal  and  written  state- 
ments submitted  to  the  committee  outlining  the  di- 
mensions of  the  need  in  terms  of  dollars,  acres,  and 
facilities.  Italics  have  been  added. 


Alfred  J.  Stern,  Chairman,  California  State  Park  Com- 
mission 
".  .  .  It  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to  say 
that  there  is  nearly  a  half  hilUon  dollars  of  acquisition 
needed  to  produce  the  land  on  which  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia will  have  their  opportunities  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tional experience  outdoors.  This,  of  necessity,  will  include 
active  and  passive  recreation,  establishment  and  enjoyment 
of  scenic  and  scientific  reserves  as  well  as  of  recreation 
areas,  and  must  include  the  acquisition,  development,  and 
interpretation  of  California's  long  and  romantic  history. 
The  director  has,  I  believe,  already  given  you  a  document 
called  'Accelerated  Development  Program  to  1980  for  the 
California  State  Park  System.'  This,  too,  contemplates 
the  expenditure  of  approximately  a  half  lillion  dollars 
for  development  within  the  presently  owned  or  presently 
funded  state  park  system.  Neither  of  these  ilgures  pro- 
vides for  either  planning,  operation,  or  management  of 
the  system  under  discussion  .  .  ." 

Fred   L.  Jones,  Director,  California  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation 

".  .  .  Three  functional  elements  of  the  comprehensive  rec- 
reation plan  were  prepared  since  the  more  general  Cali- 
fornia Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan :  the  boating 
plan,  the  scenic  highway  plan,  and  the  recreation  policy ; 


several  other  elements  will  be  forthcoming.  A  major  el 
ment  is  a  plan  for  the  state  park  system  .  .  . 

"The  boating  plan  points  out  the  pressing  need  for  add 
tional  harbors  and  boating  facilities  and  the  insuffieienc 
of  the  present  development  programs  of  agencies  active  i 
the  field  to  meet  the  demands  anticipated  for  1975.  To  ove 
come  existing  deficiencies  tvould  cost  about  $200  million.  2 
prevent  the  potential  deficiencies  indicated  for  1975  woui 
require  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $300  million.  The  pla 
envisions  that  the  state  will  assume  a  broader  role  in  tl 
field  of  harbor  and  facility  development.  This  larger  ro 
will  encompass  leadership  and  coordination,  planning  ar 
research  as  well  as  increased  loans  and  grants  for  develo] 
ment  purposes. 

'•The  existing  state  park  system  had  a  usage  of  34,000,0( 
visitor  davs  in  1964,   and  the  projection  of  this  usage 
estimated  to  be  113,000,000  in  1980  .  .  . 

"State  Park  Commission  approved  acquisition  projec 
(90  projects)  have  an  estimated  cost  of  $310,000,00 
Thirty  projects  have  been  funded  by  the  Legislature,  lea- 
ing  about  $234,000,000  in  projects  not  funded.  The  Legi 
lature  has  directed  us  to  study  11  additional  project 
which  have  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $70,000,000.  /S 
we  have  about  $300,000,000  in  good  projects,  and  aiot 
$9,00,000,000  left  from  the  $85,000,000  bond  act  .  .  . 

"The  population  of  California  in  1960  was  15,863,00i 
The  Department  of  Finance  projections  indicate  there  wi 
be  28,137,000  people  living  in  the  state  in  1980.  This  77 
percent  increase  represents  a  continuation  of  the  fantast 
rate  of  growth  California  has  experienced  for  more  than 
century.  During  the  20-year  period  between  1960  ar 
1980,  the  total  demand  of  the  people  of  California  f( 
outdoor  recreation  activities  is  estimated  to  increase  103 
percent.  This  means  that  the  demand  for  outdoor  recre; 
tion  is  increasing  at  a  rate  1.34  times  as  great  as  tl 
population.  The  activity  groups  which  will  have  the  grea 
est  percent  of  increase  are  physically  active  recreation  li 
percent  and  water  sports  126.7  percent  .  .  . 

"The  major  portion  of  the  recreation  demand  is  four 
within  the  zero-to-one-hour  travel  time  zone  of  the  placi 
people  live.  It  is  here  where  the  major  public  land  d 
ficiency  is  critical,  with  special  emphasis  on  lands  capab 
of  supporting  high  density  use  in  an  appropriate  enviroi 
ment.  Over  225,000  acres  of  such  land  will  be  needed  I 
1980,  most  of  it  close  in  to  people's  homes.  Only  son 
44,000  acres  of  this  type  of  public  recreation  land  is  pre 
ently  classified  for  high  density  recreation  use,  within  tl 
zero-to-one-hour  travel  time  zone  .  .  . 

"Statewide  recreation  facilities  existing  in  1964  and  e 
timated  statewide  deficiencies  in  1970  and  1980  are  : 
follows :  ^ 

Existing      Estimated  Deficiencit 
in  1964  1970  1980 

Camp  units 49,600  49,400        69,400 

Picnic   tables   53,800  58,800        90,900 

Miles  of  horseback 

riding  trails 

(within  four  hours' 

drive  of  major 

metropolitan  areas) 4,800  1,830  2,350 

Miles  of  hiking 

trails  (within  four 

hours'  drive  of  major 

metropolitan  areas)  _^_       4,320  990  1,820 

Boat  access  parking 

spaces 17,070  43,820        65,007 

Marina  slips  and 

moorings 20,260  112,290       161,200 


1  California  Park  and  Recreation  Study,  Park  and  Recreatio 
Information  System,  Planning  Monograph  No.  2,  Novemb€ 
1966  ;  calculation  of  deficiencies  does  not  include  inventor 
of  privately  owned  and  operated  recreation  facilities ;  defln; 
tion  of  "recreation  facilities"  does  not  include  assessment  c 
the  quality  of  recreational  experience  obtained. 
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Hugo     Fisher,     Administrator     of     Resources,     State     of 
California 

"...  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  or  two  fundamental 
points  which  seem  to  me  to  be  central  to  your  examination 
of  the  entire  recreation  picture  in  California.  The  first  fact 
is  that  government  alone,  through  its  direct  programs 
of  acquisition  and  development,  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  recreation  opportunities  in  California. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  demands  are  increasing  at  a 
far  greater  rate  than  our  population  growth,  which  in 
itself  is  awe-inspiring.  Despite  the  fact  state  government 
has  expended  over  $300  million  in  less  than  a  decade,  we 
continue  to  have  serious  recreation  deficiencies  of  all  types 
throughout  the  state.  The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  operate  in  the  same  manner  and  still 
hope  to  keep  pace  with  demands  for  recreation.  Govern- 
ment must  seek  the  most  imaginative  solutions  possible  to 
the  provision  of  recreation  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  The  (Sacramento-San  Joaquin)  Delta's  recrea- 
tional use  today  amounts  to  nearly  three  million  risitor- 
days.  This  is  a  considerable  magnitude  and  is  of  even 
greater  significance  when  you  consider  this  use  occurs 
with  nearly  total  absence  of  public  facilities.  Even  more 
startling  are  the  projected-use  figures  of  an  estimated  de- 
mand of  nearly  200  million  visitor-days  by  the  year  2020. 
Unbelievable?  Perhaps.  Yet.  throughout  the  state  nearly 
every  outdoor  recreation  facility  is  overtaxed  and  the  uses 
received  far  exceed  the  original  estimates.  The  Delta  will 
be  no  exception  .  .  ." 

William    F.   Fischer,  Chief  of  Planning,  Division  of  Rec- 
reation, California  Region,  U.S.  Forest  Service 

".  .  .  From  the  days  when  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  moun- 
tains of  California  sallied  forth  to  hunt  or  fish  for  pleas- 
ure, the  national  forests  have  been  used  for  recreation  by 
ever  increasing  numbers  of  people.  By  1950  the  estimated 
recreation  use  of  the  national  forests  of  CaHfomia  was 
established  at  over  10,000,000  visitor-days  exclusive  of 
just  sightseeing  and  passing  through.  By  1960  this  had 
increased  to  well  over  23,500,000  visitor-days.  Recreation 
use  in  the  California  region  for  calendar  year  196i  stands 
at  some  25.400,000  visitor-days  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  letup  to  the  expanding  use  of  the  national  forests  for 
recreation  .  .  . 

"The  results  of  the  National  Forest  Recreation  Survey 
are  the  basis  of  recreation  planning  for  the  national 
forest  system.  The  study  in  California  indicated  that  if 
population  and  other  trends  continued  as  they  had  in  the 
past,  and  have  since  1960,  recreation  demand  on  the  na- 
tional forests  would  increase  to  over  75,000,000  visitor- 
days  by  1976  and  200.000,000  visitor-days  by  the  year 
2000.  In  short,  almost  10  times  as  much  use  would  be  made 
of  the  national  forests  hy  the  year  2000  as  was  made  in 
1960.  Use  statistics  since  1960  indicate  the  trend  is  right 
down  the  projected  track. 

'"The  study  furthermore  clearly  indicated  that  while  sta- 
tistically there  were  sufficient  national  forest  lands  of 
recreation  site  quality  to  meet  these  projections  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  they  were  not  all  in  the  right  places.  In- 
evitably shortages  do  appear  and  will  continue  to  grow  close 
to  population  centers,  along  major  transportation  routes 
and  in  key  recreation  areas.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  limited  acquisition  of  key  areas  now  in  private  own- 
ership is  necessary  if  the  public  is  to  be  served  .  .  ." 

R.    G.    Howard,    Regional    Supervisor    of    Irrigation,    Re- 
gion Two,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

".  .  .  To  help  meet  the  almost  insatiable  demands  for  recrea- 
tion created  by  the  rapidly  expanding  population  of  central 
California,  we  are  planning  extensive  recreational  facilities 
in  conjunction  with  the  dams,  reservoirs  and  canals  we  are 
proposing  for  construction  in  and  adjacent  to  the  central 
coastal  counties  .  .  ." 

James  Sears,  Chief  of  Recreation,  San  Francisco  District, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

".  .  .  It  is  estimated  that  recreation  use  of  these  projects 
(channels,    levees,    shore    protection    works,    and    jetties) 


wUl  have  more  than  doubled  between  1960  and  1975  from 
250,000  visitors  to  588.000  ...  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  recreation  use  of  existing  corps  projects  amounts 
to  only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  recreation 
of  the  region.  Recreation  use  of  projects  authorized  or  in 
the  final  stages  of  study  could  increase  this  to  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  by  the  year  1980.  This  latter  figure  will 
vary,  depending  upon  nonfederal  interests'  willingness  to 
assist  in  the  project  associated  recreation  development  .  .  ." 

Ross  Cunningham,  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  City  of 
Los  Angeles  Recreation  and  Parks  Department 

".  . .  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  encompasses  an  area  of 
464  square  miles,  exceeding  in  size  the  entire  County  of 
San  Mateo  or  Santa  Cruz.  Its  population  is  over  two  and 
three-quarter  million  at  present  and  growing  constantly  at 
a  rapid  rate.  The  explosive  growth  of  the  city  over  the  past 
two  decades  has  caused  a  vast  array  of  problems  presently 
faced  by  all  fields  of  public  service.  In  order  to  provide 
its  citizens  a  suitable  level  of  recreation  service  at  present 
and  in  the  future,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  must  provide 
numerous  additional  facilities  . . . 

"This  department  in  cooperation  with  the  city  planning 
department  maintains  an  inventory  of  needed  improve- 
ments. Included  in  the  inventory  are  enlargements,  im- 
provements, and  updating  of  existing  facilities,  as  well  as 
new  sites  and  their  development. 

"Because  of  the  overwhelming  problems  accompanying 
the  ongoing  growth  of  the  city,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
keep  the  inventory  up  to  date.  However,  summarization 
of  this  schedule  indicates  the  need  for  $299,205,200  to 
adequately  update  existing  facilities  and  provide  new  ones 
for  the  future  .  .  .  this  total  is  geared  to  meeting  needs 
through  1980  .  . . 

"The  urgency  of  proceeding  with  a  program  to  meet 
existing  and  projected  demands  for  recreation  facilities 
for  the  people  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  empha- 
sized by  a  just-completed  study  by  the  city  planning  de- 
partment. In  a  detailed  review  of  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity recreation  facilities  it  was  determined  that  154  new 
sites  are  needed  right  now,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  these 
sites,  with  necessary  (but  modest)  expansions  to  match 
projected  population  increases  to  19S0,  will  require  a  total 
•f  1.068  new  acres  of  property. 

'The  financial  capability  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  i» 
not  equal  to  the  cost  of  fully  meeting  the  needs  set  forth 
here.  If  it  were  possible  to  stabilize  population  and  other 
factors  bearing  on  such  capability  for  a  period  of  years,  it 
might  be  possible  to  bring  resources  and  needs  more  into 
balance.  But,  growth  of  the  city  has  been  so  rapid  and  so 
continuous  that  achieving  such  balance  has  been  utterly 
impossible ;  and  this  growth  continues  .  .  ." 

Milton     Breivogel,    Director    of    Planning,    Los    Angeles 
County  Regional  Planning  Commission 

*'.  .  .  Countywide  recreation  planning  in  Los  Angeles 
Connty  is  exemplified  by  the  Regional  Recreation  Areas 
Plan,  which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  supervisors  in 
1959,  with  revisions  adopted  in  1965.  The  plan  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  County  Parks  and  Recreation  Department, 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  interested  state  agencies, 
and  the  cities  located  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

"The  plan  distinguishes  between  day-use  recreation  fa- 
cilities, which  are  located  within  present  or  future  urban 
areas  on  the  basis  of  population  demand  standards,  and 
those  recreation  areas  such  as  historical  sites,  natural 
resource  reservations  and  wilderness  areas,  which  exist 
by  fortuitous  circumstance. 

"For  day-use  areas  the  planning  standard  utilized  is 
six  acres  of  recreation  space  per  1.000  population.  Applying 
this  to  the  county's  currently  estimated  population  of  7 
million  persons  indicates  a  need  for  42.000  acres  of  land 
available  for  day-use  regional  recreation.  At  the  present 
time  approximately  28,000  acres  are  in  recreation  areas 
already  in  use,  indicating  a  deficiency  of  about  14,000 
acres. 

"In  addition  to  sites  now  entirely  or  predominantly  in 
use  there  are  around  18,500  acres  in  various  preliminary 
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stages  of  recreation  development.  Of  this  total,  approxi- 
mately 1,500  acres  represent  the  minor  developed  portions 
of  larger  sites,  11,000  acres  have  been  acquired  but  not 
developed,  and  6,000  acres  remain  to  be  acquired. 

"The  Regional  Recreation  Areas  Plan  projects  needs  to 
19S5  and  beyond  and  proposes  a  total  day  use  development 
of  75,000  acres.  This  includes  a  reserve  for  future  growth 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  anticipated  1985  population 
of  10  million. 

"If  public  agencies  are  unable  to  acquire  any  new  day- 
use  areas  in  addition  to  those  now  being  developed,  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  13,500  acres  in  19S5.  Such  a  shortage 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  overcome  after  1985  than 
now  because  of  the  pressure  of  competing  private  develop- 
ment on  a  fixed  supply  of  land. 

"The  resource-oriented  recreation  areas  such  as  over- 
night use  and  wilderness  experience  areas,  natural  re- 
source reservations  and  historic  sites  and  monuments  are 
not  adapted  to  population  demand  standards.  These  areas 
exist  by  reason  of  natural  phenomena  or  chance  rather 
than  because  of  conscious  planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
given  number  of  people.  The  responsibility  of  planning 
agencies  in  regard  to  these  areas  is  to  identify  and  help 
to  preserve  them  instead  of  to  plan  their  creation. 

"A  total  of  approximately  141,000  acres  is  shown  on  the 
Regional  Recreation  Areas  Plan  for  non-day-use  recreation 
areas,  of  which  98,000  acres  are  within  the  700,000  acres 
of  national  forest  lands  within  the  county.  There  are  about 
48,000  acres  in  sites  entirely  or  largely  in  use  of  which 
44,000  acres  are  within  national  forest ;  11,000  acres  are  in 
developing  sites  of  which  6,000  acres  are  in  the  national 
forest ;  and  82,000  acres  are  proposed  to  be  acquired  of 
which  48,000  acres  are  within  the  national  forest  but  not 
yet  developed  or  committed  for  recreational  purposes. 

"Los  Angeles  County  also  plans  local  parks  for  the  unin- 
corporated area.  In  1948  the  board  of  supervisors  adopted 
a  master  plan  of  parks  which  included  a  detailed  unincor- 
porated area  local  parks  plan. 

"Since  that  time  a  large  portion  of  the  unincorporated 
area  has  been  restudied  for  local  park  needs  in  a  series 
of  community  recreation  and  general  plans. 

"The  planning  standard  which  is  used  by  Los  Angeles 
County  in  determining  local  park  needs  is  one  and  one-half 
acres  per  1,000  population  in  neighborhood  and  community 
parks  and  two  and  one-half  acres  per  1,000  in  school  play- 
grounds. For  the  county's  present  unincorporated  area 
population  of  approximately  1.1  million  persons  the  indi- 
cated need  is  1,650  acres  of  neighborhood  and  community 
parks.  With  458  acres  now  developed  in  local  parks  the 
current  deficiency  in  operating  acreage  is  1,200  acres. 

"In  an  effort  to  provide  more  local  recreation  facilities 
in  the  face  of  a  critical  shortage  of  financing,  the  regional 
planning  commission  is  presently  investigating  the  possi- 
bility of  implementing  the  Quimby  Act  (AB  1150)  for 
local  park  dedication  in  new  subdivisions  .  .  ." 

Norman  S.  Johnson,  Director,  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  Los  Angeles  County 

".  .  .  You  have  heard  testimony  related  to  the  extensive 
planning  efforts  that  have  been  completed  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  completed  by  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
as  they  relate  to  the  provision  of  adequate  regional  recrea- 
tion areas  to  service  the  people  in  the  metropolitan  region 
of  Los  Angeles  County.  Currently,  we  must  state  that  our 
ability  to  accomplish  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
facilities  to  meet  this  need  is  totally  related  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  out  of  the  general  fund  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  that  no  long-range  program  for  funding  can 
clearly  be  identified.  Maximum  uses  of  the  State  Bond  Act 
of  1964  and  the  Federal  Open  Space  Program  are  being 
exploited  to  achieve  a  measure  of  accomplishment  in  strict 
adherence  with  the  Regional  Recreation  Areas  Plan  .  .  ." 

Forest  S.   Dickason,  Director  of  Planning,   and   Kenneth 
Sampson,  Director  of  Parks,  Orange  County 

".  .  .  As  an  integral  part  of  the  regional,  state,  and  na- 
tional recreational  effort.  Orange  County  feels  that  it  Is 
imperative    to     provide     adequate     outdoor    facilities    for 


people  of  all  ages.  The  Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Gr  j 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area,  which  is  in  Orange  Cour  , 
is  the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  in  the  nation,  f  j 
we  anticipate  and  plan  for  a  county  population  gain  £ 
198  percent  by  1980.  Translate  this  into  recreational  -'. 
mand,  and  it  means  an  annual  15,580,000  picnicking  v  • 
tor-days  and  3,029,400  camping  visitor-days  by  1980.  i 
defined  in  our  Master  Plan  of  Regional  Parks,  the  deficier 
of  3,100  acres  today  loill  'become  10,000  acres  ty  1980. 

"Realizing   the   problem   in    1960,    the   county   board   ' 
supervisors   directed    work    to    begin    on    a    comprehens; ; 
program  to  meet  these  park  needs.  A  Master  Plan  of  I 
gioual   Parks   evolved   and   was   adopted   in  1963   and   i 
plemented  by  board  policy  in  1965. 

"The  county  policy  is  to  offer  areas  with  scenic 
passive  recreational  attractions  which  follow  in  the  trai 
tion  of  the  two  existing  regional  facilities.  In  effect,  ti: 
policy  further  provides  that  organized  recreation  progran: 
are  the  province  of  the  municipalities.  The  county  wy 
provide  the  facility,  but  will  not  finance  programs,  pBij 
ferring  instead  to  create  rather  than  operate  ...  I 

"The  inventory  shows  that  we  presently  have  only  .'^i 
acre  of  local  park  per  1,000  loeople,  and  3.3  acres  i 
publicly  provided  regional  recreation  facilities  per  l,00i 
people.  We  are  striving  for  a  standard  of  4  acres  of  loct 
park  facilities  per  1,000  people  and  6  acres  of  region'.! 
recreation  facilities  per  1,000  people.  Orange  County  has 
current  deficiency  in  local  parks  of  3,714  acres,  and 
3,106  acres  deficient  in  public  outdoor  regional  facil. 
ties  .  .  . 

"A  study  of  the  camping  facilities  at  O'Neill  Park  show 
a  95-percent  overuse  of  these  facilities.  This  park  is  jus 
one  of  many  recreation  areas  in  the  county  faced  wit! 
this  problem.  Doheny  Beach  State  Park,  for  example,  hai 
a  much  more  acute  overuse  problem  than  O'Neill  Park 
with  turn-away  crowds  each  day  during  the  summe: 
months.  In  addition  to  discouraging  some  people  and  no 
satisfying  the  demands  of  others,  overuse  creates  manj 
problems.  It  results  in  unpleasant  overcrowding ;  in  de 
terioration  and  destruction  of  the  natural  and  manmad( 
facilities ;  in  undue  stress  on  the  water  and  sanitary  sys 
terns ;  and  in  an  increase  in  maintenance  problems. 

"The  Master  Plan  represents  an  evaluation  of  the  re 
gioual  recreation  needs  of  the  people  of  Orange  County 
together  with  an  analysis  of  the  existing  facilities,  and  ai 
inventory  of  the  physical  resources  and  areas  suitable  foi 
recreation  sites,  as  well  as  acquisition  and  development  cosi 
estimates. 

"The  plan  is  divided  into  three  priority  groups.  Priority 
Group  I  (1970)  is  designed  for  the  1,500,000  people  wht 
will  be  living  in  Orange  County  by  that  time.  Seven  re 
gioual  parks  and  two  aquatic  parks  are  proposed  with  i 
total  acreage  of  2,412.  The  estimated  acquisition  and  de 
velopment  costs  for  Priority  Group  I  are  $21,260,655. 

"Priority  Group  II  is  designed  for  the  2,300,000  peoph 
who  will  be  living  in  the  county  by  1980.  Eight  regionaJ 
parks  are  proposed  with  a  total  acreage  of  3,113.  The 
estimated  acquisition  and  development  costs  for  Prioritj 
Group  II  are  21,820,000. 

"Priority  Group  III  is  designed  for  the  2,670,000  people 
who  will  be  living  in  the  county  by  19S5.  Ten  regional 
parks  are  proposed  with  a  total  acreage  of  2,143. 

"The  complete  regional  paries  program,  proposes  that  a 
total  of  7,668  acres  l)e  acquired  and  developed  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $85,944,555  .  .  . 

"The  cities  of  Orange  County  have  recognized  the  need 
for  parks  and  recreation.  Many  of  them  have  recently 
undergone  revisions  of  existing  general  plans  or  entered 
into  new  recreation  studies  .  .  . 

"Of  the  six  parks  under  implementation  in  the  Master 
Plan,  all  are  funded  under  either  the  State  Bond  Act  of 
1964,  or  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  Using  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  every  grant  program  and  financial 
resource  available,  the  count.v  embarked  upon  a  program 
that  will  probably  enable  acquisition  and  development  to 
1969  or  1970.  This  is  predicated  upon  the  county's  tax 
structure,  no  bond  issue,  and  a  matching  fund  policy  to 
spread  local  financial  resources  as  far  as  possible.  After 
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1970,  the  implementation  program  will  be  uncertain  due  to 
higher  operational  and  maintenance  costs  .  .  . 

"If  we  rely  on  statistical  projections,  there  will  be  a 
total  potential  recreational  demand  of  60,328.000  activity 
days  anticipated  in  park  use  \^ithin  a  40-mile  perimeter 
of  Orange  County  by  1980.  The  financial  investment  is  far 
beyond  the  capability  of  local  government  and  the  property 
tax  base  .  .  ." 

John  J.  Collier,  Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  City  of 
Anaheim,  speaking  for  the  cities  of  Orange  County 

■'.  .  .  Mr.  Sampson  has  given  you  a  very  graphic  picture 
of  what  our  Orange  County  has  been  doing  in  developing 
on  paper  a  parks  system.  Our  county  has  been  slow  in 
recognizing  its  role  in  recreation,  but  these  plans  as  you 
see  them  here  are  firm  and  are  fully  supported  by  all  of 
ns  in  the  cities. 

"We  at  the  city  level  have  been  providing  parks  and 
recreation  for  many  years.  Some  of  us  have  been  pro- 
viding regional  facilities  via  some  of  our  city  parks  for 
thirty  years  or  more. 

"We  are  urgently  concerned  that  the  county  carries  out 
its  responsibility  to  relieve  us  of  some  of  this  burden. 
The  population  explosion  has  hit  us  all  and  the  resulting 
hordes  in  our  parks  have  aroused  every  city  hall  in  Orange 
County  to  include  in  its  general  plan  provision  for  parks. 
Most  have  been  modest  because  the  price  of  land  has  sky- 
rocketed to  such  an  extent  that  to  meet  national  stand- 
ards with  local  financial  resources  was  impossible.  How- 
ever, we  all  have  parks  in  actuality,  in  the  planning, 
and  under   construction,    and   acquisition   plans   for   more. 

"We  have  an  aggregate  total  of  122  existing  parks  and 
some  185  proposed  by  19S0  at  this  time.  We  need  to 
acquire  1.725  acres  and  develop  1,848.  Although  many  of 
our  plans  seem  ambitious  by  some  today,  by  1980  or 
before  I  am  sure  all  of  ns  will  realize  that  we  are  stUl 
short  and  more  must  be  added  at  considerably  more 
expense. 

"We  estimate  that  we  will  need  collectively  at  today's 
prices  $79,513,000  in  order  to  purchase  and  develop  the 
lands  we  now  have  or  are  projecting  .  .  ." 

Charles  E.  Porter,  City  of  San  Diego 

".  .  .  The  General  Plan  of  the  City  of  San  Diego,  pres- 
ently recommended  for  adoption  by  a  San  Diego  General 
Plan  Citizens  Committee,  states  that  the  City  of  San 
Diego  must  spend  an  estimated  §121  million  in  "park  and 
recreation  acquisition  and  development  by  the  year  1985, 
if  the  needs  of  the  growing  city  populace  are  to  be  met. 

"The  City  of  San  Diego  presently  owns  101  park  and 
recreational  sites,  totaling  more  than  8.000  acres.  Forty- 
four  of  these  sites  are  developed.  They  range  in  size  from 
Mission  Bay  Aquatic  Park,  5,000  acres,  to  Balboa  Park, 
1,200  acres,  to  neighborhood  park  sites  of  less  than  one 
acre. 

"The  City  of  San  Diego,  in  the  past  10  years,  has  expended 
$13.28  million  on  park  and  recreation  site  development.  In 
November  1966,  the  City  of  San  Diego  electorate  approved 
a  $24  million  park  and  recreation  general  obligation  bond 
issue,  which  will  allow  the  city  to  expend  approximately 
$4  million  per  year  for  the  next  six  years  on  park  and 
recreation  site  development.  If  the  city  could  expend  this 
$4  million  per  year  through  1985,  the  park  and  recreation 
need,  as  outlined  in  the  city  general  plan,  would  still  be  in 
excess  of  ?45  million.  Even  with  the  present  .?24  million 
general  obligation  bond  issue,  however,  the  deficiency  by 
1985  will  be  in  excess  of  S90  million,  unless  new  sources 
of  park  and  recreation  site  development  funds  can  be 
developed  .  .  ." 

Edward   H.  Walker,  Director,  Parks  Department,  County 
of  Kiverside 

".  .  .  Riverside  County  is  attempting  with  all  of  the 
means  presently  at  its  disposal  to  meet  the  demand  for 
development  of  existing  and  projected  recreation  facilities. 
However,  the  demand  is  continually  increasing,  and  since 
the  completion  of  the  California  Public  Outdoor  Recrea- 


tion Plan  and  the  subsequent  Southern  California  Re- 
gional Recreation  Area  Study,  the  county  has  been  un- 
able to  meet  these  needs  as  projected  in  the  studies  to  the 
year  1980  .  .  .  The  §915.000  granted  to  the  county  under 
the  1964  State  Park  Bond  Act  .  .  .  will  satisfy  only  a 
small  portion  of  these  needs.  There  wUl  still  be  a  large 
void  between  that  which  we  are  able  to  do  with  these 
funds  and  what  should  be  done  to  satisfy  the  recreation 
demands  in  the  county  .  .  . 

"We  believe  that  prior  to  submitting  Proposition  1  of 
1964  to  the  voters  of  our  state,  every  agency  realized  that 
a  bond  of  $150  million  would  satisfy  only  minimum  needs, 
and  this  fact  has  definitely  been  proven  ...  It  is  now 
evident  that  funds  allocated  to  various  counties  under 
Proposition  1  have  made  it  possible  to  meet  only  a  mini- 
mum of  the  overall  requirements  .  .  . 

"A  great  number  of  surveys  and  studies  exist  indicating 
a  deficit  on  a  statewide  scale  of  available  facilities.  These 
deficits  represent  the  demands  today  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  decrease  in  the  immediate  future.  Pro- 
jected population  growth  plus  an  anticipated  increase  in 
available  leisure  time  must  certainly  be  considered  in  all 
future  planning.  The  task  of  meeting  the  1980  projection 
is  going  to  be  more  than  a  full-time  job  for  aU  agen- 
cies .  .  ." 

Smith  Falconer,  Jr.,  Director,  Regional  Parks  of  San 
Bernardino  County 

".  .  .  During  the  past  year,  the  Regional  Parks  Depart- 
ment prepared,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  adopted,  a 
comprehensive  Master  Plan  of  Recreation  for  the  entire 
county  which  coordinated  not  only  existing  and  projected 
regional  parks,  but  also  existing  and  proposed  state  and 
federal  programs. 

"The  county  is  now  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  fi- 
nancing plan  for  its  initial  regional  parks  development. 
It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
1970  regional  day-use  needs  will  be  met  in  this  initial 
development. 

"The  county  looks  upon  the  major  camping  demands  as 
being  a  state  and  federal  responsibility.  It  appears  aa 
though  the  combined  effort  of  these  agencies,  including  the 
.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  in  conjunction  with  Ce- 
dar Springs  Reservoir,  will  result  in  construction  of  less 
than  one-half  the  projected  demand  by  1970. 

"As  to  future  demands  beyond  1970,  the  financial  capa- 
bility of  the  county  to  meet  these  projections  seems  quite 
uncertain.  San  Bernardino  County  is  faced  with  the  criti- 
cal problem  so  common  to  many  counties  in  the  state. 
Within  the  county  are  open  space  resources  capable  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  major  metropolitan  area 
(approximately  two  and  one-quarter  million  acres  identi- 
fied for  recreation  and  open  space  use).  However,  the 
major  population  and  subsequent  tax  base  needed  to  de- 
velop these  resources  is  found  in  neighboring  counties  to 
the  west.  Therefore,  the  solution  to  this  problem  confront- 
ing San  Bernardino  County,  as  well  as  most  other  counties 
in  the  state,  appears  to  be  either  on  a  regionwide  or  state- 
wide financial  basis  .  .  ." 

Honorable  LeRoy  Jackson,  Supervisor;  H.  J.  Evans,  Di- 
rector, Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  County  of 
Kern 

".  .  .  At  present,  most  of  our  parks  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities are  being  utilized  to  near  capacity.  Many  of  our 
construction  projects  are  being  deferred  in  order  to  sta- 
bilize the  present  tax  rate.  This,  no  doubt,  will  have  a 
bearing  on  future  costs.  We  certainly  agree  that  deferring 
these  projects  could  mean  the  costs  would  be  greater  in 
future  years  .  .  . 

Eugene  D.  Wheeler,  Planning  Director,  County  of  Ven- 
tura 

".  .  .  The  rapidly  growing  population  of  Ventura  County, 
combined  with  the  large  population  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  foretells  a  need  for  recreational  facilities  which 
providers  of  recreation  facilities  wUl  find  difficult  to  keep 
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up  with.  This  is  especially  true  in  relation  to  regional 
parks.  If  the  figure  of  20  acres  per  1,000  population  is 
used  for  county  and  state  regional  parks,  the  county  will 
need  28,000  acres  by  1985,  with  6,061  acres  presently  in 
regional  parks  .  .  . 

"These  moneys  (available  for  recreation)  are  limited  in 
their  total  amount  and  unless  they  are  increased  will  not 
be  of  aid  in  acquiring  the  number  of  recreational  facili- 
ties necessary  .  .  ." 

George    H.   Adams,   Director  of  Parks,    County   of   Santa 
Barbara 

".  .  .  We  have  adopted  as  a  guide  for  our  acquisition  and 
development  a  figure  of  one  acre  of  county  regional  parks 
for  every  250  persons  residing  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 
With  this  gauge  we  find  that  in  1930  we  had  240  acres 
or  0.90  of  an  acre  per  250  residents;  in  1950,  346  acres 
or  0.88  of  an  acre  per  250  residents.  Today  we  have  604 
acres,  or  0.41  of  an  acre  per  250  residents.  Proposed  ac- 
quisition using  county,  state,  and  federal  funds  within  the 
next  18  months  will  give  us  1,073  acres  or  0.91  of  an 
acre  per  250  residents. 

"With  the  increased  demands  for  park  facilities  that 
has  occurred  in  the  last  36  years,  Santa  Barbara  County 
has  dropped  from  0.90  of  an  acre  per  resident  to  0.41  of 
an  acre  and  even  if  our  proposed  acquisition  program 
reaches  fruition  we  will  still  be  short  of  sufficient  acreage 
to  meet  our  needs  in  1970. 

"In  order  to  meet  the  standard  we  have  set  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  our  acreage  by  36  percent  between 
1970  and  1980  . . . 

"The  use  of  state  bond  money  to  match  federal  supple- 
mented by  county  money  is  the  source  of  the  funds  in  our 
present  acquisition  program.  Without  the  state  and  federal 
aid  our  program  would  be  lagging  even  more  than  it  does  .  . . 

"Our  belief  is  that  work  should  be  started  promptly  on 
another  bond  issue  at  the  state  level.  Bij  the  time  such 
money  could  he  made  availahle  the  present  funds  will  have 
teen  spent  with  only  a  dent  in  the  prollem  that  faces  us 
all  .  .  ." 

Ned    A.    Rogoway,   Planning   Director,    San   Luis   Obispo 
County 

".  .  .  Most  knowledgeable  people  concede  that  Proposition 
One  failed  to  remove  the  enormous  deficiencies  in  the 
recreation  picture.  The  demands  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  California  are  so  great  and  the  deficiencies  so  large 
that  one  bond  issue  could  not  possibly  eliminate  the  lack 
of  recreational  facilities.  It  is  our  feeling  that  a  continuing 
program  of  funding  is  a  much  better  approach  than  a 
single-shot  bond  issue  .  .  ." 

William   B.  Pond,  Park  and  Recreation  Director,  County 
of  Sacramento 

"._  .  .  Statistics  concerning  increased  population,  increased 
leisure,  increased  personal  income,  urban  expansion,  and 
rising  land  values  are  so  similar  throughout  California  that 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  them  here  for  Sacra- 
mento County.  Such  current  facts  and  projections  for  the 
future  are  symbolic  of  much  of  our  rapidly  urbanizing 
state  ... 

"In  some  six  years  of  existence  Sacramento  County  has 
purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,400  acres  of  land  for 
park  use.  Lesser  interests  such  as  leases  and  licenses  have 
been  negotiated  to  add  substantial  additional  acreage.  How- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  an  18-hole  golf  course,  major 
development  has  been  deferred.  We  have  been  attempting 
to  acquire  land  in  the  most  strategic  areas  while  it  was 
still  available  in  order  to  satisfy  an  existing  need  and  to 
anticipate  an  expanding  need. 

"After  these  six  years  of  concentrated  acquisition,  with 
only  partial  development,  we  find  public  interest  in  de- 
velopment and  use  of  these  sites  in  the  near  future  forcing 
us  towards  a  decision.  Do  we  slow  down  or  defer  our 
acquisition  program  while  so  much  remains  to  do?  This 
would  allow  us  to  spend  money  for  development  for  the 
present  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  citizens,  but  if  we  do. 


what  lands  will  be  unavailable  to  use  several  years  fr 
now  when  we  can  again  implement  the  acquisit 
phase?  .  .  ." 

Ralph   H.  Shaw,  Director,  Parks  and  Recreation,  Coui 
of  San  Mateo 

".  .  .  In  reviewing  the  amount  of  park  and  recreati 
areas  that  have  been  acquired  in  recent  years,  reviewing  t 
rate  of  population  growth,  and  reviewing  the  rate  of 
crease  in  land  prices,  we  find  that  we  are  falling  1 
hind.  Acquisition  and  development,  especially  of  stf 
parks,  has  been  woefully  slow.  This  slowness  has  result 
in  making  our  tax  dollars  buy  only  a  fraction  of  wh 
they  could  have  bought  when  park  projects  were  put  in 
the  state  and  local  park  plans  .  .  . 

"Analysis  of  future  park  needs  indicates  the  iol  of  c 
quisitions  and  development  is  so  hig  and  so  costly  th 
local  government  cannot  finance  them  all.  We  need  a  pai 
nership  of  the  public  interests  of  local,  state,  federal  go 
ernments,  that  will  do  more  than  can  be  done  under  pn 
ent  provisions.  The  federal  government,  in  recent  years,  h 
made  a  major  contribution  to  state  and  local  governmen 
in  the  field  of  park  and  open  space  financing,  but  we  t 
lieve  that  still  more  needs  to  be  done,  perhaps  by  the  sta 
and  local  governments  .  .  ." 

Duane  Mattison,  Park  Director,  Contra  Costa  County 

"I  think  your  $150  million  bond  measure  recently  pass 
has  only  shown  how  inadequate  5150  million  is  in  answe 
ing  the  (recreation)  problems  of  the  state  and  that  you  a 
going  to  have  to  consider  a  possible  bond  program  of 
much  greater  sum  .  .  .  We  feel  that  the  state  should  pli 
an  even  more  accelerated  role  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  f 
park  purposes  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  because  this 
certainly  where  the  need  is  a  critical  thing.  The  cost  of  lai 
as  you  have  heard  previously  has  reached  a  point  tche 
local  agencies  through  their  limited  financing  are  only  goii 
to  6e  alile  to  do  a  very  limited  joh  .  .  ." 

Frank  W.  Bramhall,  Director,  Parks  and  Recreation,  Ci 
of  San  Jose 

".  .  .  One  of  the  reasons  we  are  going  to  need  added  he 
from  every  agency  above  us  that  can  possibly  help  us  is  tl 
fact  that  of  this  bond  program  of  $9,600,000  roughly  $E 
000,000  is  going  to  go  for  land.  And  that  leaves  only  aboi 
$4,600,000  for  development  and  we  do  not  have  any  fun( 
for  the  development  of  the  20  new  areas  at  all  .  .  . 

"After  attending  so  many  of  the  sessions  of  both  tl 
State  Park  Commission  and  the  Legislature  on  this  pro' 
lem,  and  hearing  the  various  areas  of  the  state  that  are  i 
difficulty,  I'm  afraid  that  $20  million  (raised  by  a  1-ce] 
summer  gas  tax)  isn't  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  our  toti 
state  need  .  .  ." 

William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  General  Manager,  East  Bay  Ri 
gional  Park  District 

".  .  .  At  the  present  time  the  East  Bay  Regional  Pai 
District  owns  or  operates  within  Alameda  and  Contra  Cost 
Counties  in  excess  of  20,000  acres  of  park  lands  and  b 
1970  will  have  an  additional  20,000  acres  of  land  under  i1 
jurdisdiction.  As  the  counties  grow,  additional  lands  mui 
be  acquired  if  the  natural  beauty  of  these  two  counties  i 
to  be  preserved  and  we  are  to  provide  for  the  people  livin 
here  the  open  space  required. 

"In  1966,  California's  population  will  be  increased  b 
600,000  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  increase  will  continu 
through  1967,  1968,  1969,  and  1970,  yet  in  300  years  onl 
13  cities  in  the  United  States  exceed  600.000  populatioi 
Both  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  will  grow  pre 
portionately.  While  real  estate  ads  proclaim  prize  farn 
lands  now  choice  homesites,  suburban  sprawl  engulfs  on 
valley  after  another  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Conn 
ties. 

"California's  park  and  open-space  problems  are  acute  an 
can  only  be  solved  by  men  of  action,  courage  and  ideas  t 
match  her  mountains.  Bits  of  green  here  and  there.  an( 
skimpy,  unrelated,  elongated  areas  within  the  urban  seen 
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are  but  palliatives  to  the  open-space  needs  of  the  masses  of 
humanity  that  live  within  our  cities,  nor  do  these  patches  of 
nnkept  grass  enhance  and  break  up  the  beauty  of  the  dreary 
cityscape.  What  is  needed  to  enhance  and  break  up  the 
urban  pattern  and  the  suburban  sprawl  is  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  parks  of  sufScient  acreage  and  scope  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  and  character  of  the  land- 
scape surrounding  these  metropolitan  areas,  and  like  giant 
fingers,  project  their  green  open  space  into  the  very  core 
of  the  cities,  creating  a  sense  of  openness  to  the  city  and 
preserving  or  recreating  the  natural  beauty  of  the  original 
environment.  Only  through  this  type  of  large-scale  open- 
space  acquisition  can  the  concentration  and  ugliness  of  our 
cities  he  alleviated  and  made  tolerable.  Anything  else  tcill 
not,  in  my  opinion,  solve  the  prollem.  We  spend  millions 
on  less  imaginative  schemes  only  to  reflect  later  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  solution  as  thousands  of  people  daily 
continue  to  migrate  to  California  .  .  ." 


The  foregoing  statements,  which  represent  the  eare- 
■  '■  faUy  considered  views  of  the  spectrum  of  profession- 
I  als  in  recreation  planning  and  management  through- 
[  ont  California,  make  it  clear  that  by  any  measure,  the 
,  state  is  facing  a  truly  overwhelming  unmet  existing 
and  projected  need — in  financial  terms  well  in  excess 
of  a  billion  dollars — for  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, especially  in  and  near  the  rapidly  growing 
metropolitan  areas.  It  is  also  apparent  that  while  it 
has  been  possible  to  live  with  the  consequences  of  past 
failures,  exploding  demand  and  rising  land  costs  cou- 
■  pled  with  chronic  starvation  budgets  and  the  absence 
of  dependable  financing  present  a  critical  challenge 
which  simply  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

I  Seasonal  Loading 

Although  there  is  indisputable  evidence  of  the  need 
for  a  more  orderly,  effective  policy  governing  recrea- 
tion planning  and  management  in  California,  exami- 
nation of  the  utilization  curves  for  various  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  throughout  the  state  makes  it 
clear  that  a  flattening  of  the  considerable  peaks  and 
valleys  in  visitation  would  lead  to  a  more  efficient — 
and  productive — use  of  many  facilities.  Because  the 
ma.jor  utilization  peaks  occur  in  the  summer  as  the  re- 
sult of  long-standing  public  and  private  vacation  and 
education  policies,  improvements  in  this  aspect  of  out- 
door recreation  planning  and  management  will  re- 
quire fundamental  changes  in  traditional  patterns  of 
living  which  are  essentially  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study  to  influence.  However,  the  advantages — in  terms 
of  reduced  maintenance  and  operating  expense  of 
existing  facilities,  lesser  land  acquisition  costs,  etc. — 
resulting  from  more  uniform  year-round  utilization  of 
recreation  facilities  are  ob%aous,  and  represent  a  po- 
tentially fruitful  area  for  further  exploration. 

Inadequate  Funding 

As  was  outlined  in  the  section  defining  the  extent 
of  unmet  existing  and  projected  need,  meaningful 
concern  over  the  recreation  gap  is  of  relatively  recent 
origin,  with  most  resulting  studies  focusing  more  on 
estimating  and  projecting  the  demand  than  on  devis- 
ing methods  for  meeting  it.  Among  the  reasons  for 
this  is  the  probable  feeling  that  once  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  were  adequately  set  forth,  it  was  logical 


to  anticipate  major  changes  in  policy  and  funding  of 
recreation  programs. 

However,  emphasizing  the  degree  of  need  has 
proven  to  be  insufficient  motivation  for  the  creation 
of  an  adequate,  orderly,  dependable  program  for  the 
financing  of  recreation  in  California.  In  fact,  while 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in  many  areas  of 
planning,  administering,  and  coordinating  recreation 
programs  among  the  various  levels  of  government  and 
the  private  sector,  the  inadequate,  erratic,  and  unde- 
pendable  methods  for  financing  them  have  been  the 
major  factor  contributing  to  the  present  crisis. 

The  federal  government  recognized  the  need  for 
a  more  dependable,  orderly  process  of  financing  rec- 
reation by  creation  of  the  Land  and  "Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  in  1965.  This  fund,  which  provides  financ- 
ing for  planning,  acquisition,  and  development  of 
recreational  facilities  by  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernment, receives  its  revenues  from  the  sale  of  annual 
passes  to  federal  recreational  facilities,  user  fees,  sur- 
plus property  sales,  and  motorboat  fuel  taxes.  Because 
actual  revenues  have  been  substantially  below  esti- 
mates, proposals  have  been  advanced  recently  to  ear- 
mark other  federal  revenues  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund — including  certain  of  the  proceeds 
from  leases  and  royalties  for  mining  and  offshore  oil 
extraction.  In  proposing  this  action,  national  recogni- 
tion was  given  to  ' '  the  large  and  growing  gap  between 
the  costs  of  and  funds  available  for  conserving  and  de- 
veloping outdoor  enjoyment  areas."  It  was  further 
pointed  out  that  "...  the  financing  problem  threat- 
ens to  put  many  scheduled  projects  for  long  periods  in 
the  category  of  unfulfilled  dreams  ..."  California 
was  the  first  state  to  qualify  for  these  funds,  and  on  a 
50-percent  matching  basis  will  receive  between  $4  mil- 
lion and  $8  million  annually  for  25  years.  This  aUoea- 
tion  is  also  available  for  apportionment  to  local  proj- 
ects throughout  the  state. 

The  federal  government  provides  funds  to  state 
and  local  government — generally  on  a  matching  fund 
basis — for  other  programs  related  indirectly  to  rec- 
reation. Under  these  programs,  California  has  re- 
ceived nearly  $4  million — on  a  matching  basis — for 
the  acquisition  of  open  space  lands  in  itrban  areas, 
and  has  applications  for  $2.5  million  under  review. 
The  Department  of  Parks  and  Kecreation  has  also  re- 
ceived .$66,000  under  Section  701  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  to  assist  in  long-range  recreation 
planning. 

"With  certain  exceptions,  the  state  has  attempted  to 
finance  acquisition  and  development  programs  from 
the  General  Fund,  with  periodic  augmentation  by 
state  bond  issue.  A  brief  review  of  the  record  shows  that 
a  1901  appropriation  for  $250,000  marked  the  first  leg- 
islative recognition  of  the  California  state  park  sys- 
tem— which  was  to  grow  into  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  resource-oriented  recreation  facilities  in  the 
world.  This  appropriation,  which  was  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Big  Basin  Eedwoods  in  Santa  Cruz 
County  "...  to  be  a  pleasuring  ground  for  the 
people  ..."  was  followed  in  1921  by  authorization 
for  the  initial  purchase  of  certain  redwood  groves  in 
southern  Humboldt  County.  Public  sentiment  favor- 
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ESTIMATED  POTENTIAL  DEMAND  OF  CALIFORNIANS  FOR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION,  1950-1980 
Source;  Stanford  Research   Institute,  1965 
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TRENDS    IN  THE   USE    OF    CALIFORNIA    RECREATION    AREAS 
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ing  passage  of  the  first  state  bond  act  in  1928  was 
stimulated  by  the  internationally  supported  efforts  of 
the  Save-the-Eedwoods  League  to  set  aside  some  sam- 
ples of  old  growth  redwoods  for  the  enjoyment  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  The  proceeds  from  this  $6  million 
bond  issue,  which  were  matched  by  nongovernmental 
funds,  made  possible  at  a  time  of  low  land  costs  a 
major  park  acquisition  program  of  choice  beach, 
mountain,  lake,  and  desert  areas. 

The  next  significant  action  by  the  Legislature  came 
in  1938  with  the  earmarking  of  tidelands  oil  revenues 
to  the  state  park  system,  an  allocation  which  was  in- 
creased to  70  percent  in  19-15.  In  the  same  year  the 
Legislature  also  appropriated  $15  million  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  beach  and  park  land  on  a  matching  fund 
basis.  However,  prolonged  legal  action  with  the  fed- 
eral government  over  the  tidelands  royalties  re- 
sulted in  their  impoundage  from  1947  to  1956,  at 
which  time  $110  million  was  appropriated  on  a  non- 
matching  fund  basis  for  a  five-year  support,  acquisi- 
tion, and  development  program. 

"With  the  growing  awareness  that  these  efforts  sup- 
plementing the  annual  support  and  capital  outlay 
General  Fund  expenditures  were  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  demand  for  recreational  opportunities — 
especially  at  the  local  level — a  concerted  statewide 
drive  developed  for  a  new  state  bond  issue,  which 
resulted  in  passage  of  the  $150  million  Proposition  1 
in  1964.  As  was  previously  outlined,  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  latest  bond  act — $105  million  for 
state  acquisition  and  preliminary  development.  $40 
million  for  local  grants,  and  $5  million  for  wildlife 
conservation — have  been  largely  obligated.  Exhaus- 
tion of  this  last  reasonably  dependable  source  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  recreational  facilities 
once  more  subjects  this  vital  need  to  the  vagaries 
and  arbitrary  economies  traditionally  exercised  in  the 
state  and  local  government  budget-making  process. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  funds — which  have 
been  devoted  essentially  to  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities — the  state  receives 
substantial  revenues  from  fees  and  concessions 
(amounting  to  approximately  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
operating  individual  vnits  of  the  state  park  system, 
and  some  30  percent  of  the  gross  support  expenditures 
of  the  system),  and  through  1964  has  realized  some 
$33.5  million  in  private  contributions.  Other  con- 
tinuing specialized  state  programs  providing  funds  for 
recreation  facilities  include  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act 
(local  water  projects),  Davis-Dolwig  Act  (State  "Wa- 
ter "Project  facilities),  and  SmaU  Craft  Harbors  Re- 
volving Fund. 

Although  as  the  foregoing  summary  indicates,  fed- 
eral and  state  government  has  made  relatively 
effective — albeit  sporadic  and  increasingly  inade- 
quate— progress  in  meeting  its  respective  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  recreational  opportunities,  this  has  been 
possible  because  of  the  large  number  of  revenue 
sources  and  broader  tax  base  available  to  it.  Local 
government  does  not  enjoy  such  advantages,  and  it  is 
at  this  level  where  the  recreation  gap  looms  the  largest. 
The  problem  of  raising  sufSeient  revenues  to  finance 
its  responsibility  for  recreation  facilities  was  stressed 


over  and  over  again  by  local  recreation  managers  in 
the  regional  hearings  of  this  committee.  In  addition 
to  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  continuing,  reasonably 
bureaucratic-free  source  of  funds  for  assisting  local 
government  in  meeting  its  recreation  needs,  a  number 
of  specific  suggestions  were  made  concerning  poten- 
tial sources  of  these  revenues.  Following  are  a  series 
of  excerpts  from  these  statements  bearing  on  this  as- 
pect of  the  problem. 

Ross  Cunningham,  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  City  of 
Los  Angeles  Recreation  and  Parks  Department 

".  .  .  In  short,  Los  Angeles  is  a  center  of  great  social 
change.  The  conditions  giving  rise  to  this  change  reach 
far  be.Tond  the  limits  of  our  city,  and  the  financial  burden 
of  coping  with  this  great  change  should  be  shared  beyond 
this  city.  Additional  .state  and  federal  financial  assistance, 
drawn  from  their  broader  taxing  base,  is  very  essential 
to  meet  this  burden. 

"This  department  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  contem- 
plates continuing  use  of  all  available  local  resources  for 
funding  needed  recreation  facilities,  to  the  fullest  feasible 
extent.  Sources  used  to  date  and  contemplated  for  future 
use  are :  property  tax,  bond  issues,  special  assessment  dis- 
tricts, special  fees,  donations  and  bequests,  subventions  from 
other  governmental  jurisdictions,  royalties  and  bonuses  for 
oil  or  mineral  rights  and  production,  and  matching  funds 
from  both  public  and  private  sources.  Furthermore,  we 
expect  to  achieve  ever  more  effective  use  of  such  funds  by 
improved  master  planning,  development  of  capital  improve- 
ment programs,  and  careful  administration  of  funds. 

"The  recreation  and  parks  facilities  and  services  need  in 
Los  Angeles  far  exceeds  our  financial  capacity.  For  the 
reasons  of  growth  and  social  change  set  forth  above,  sub- 
ventions should  be  made  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  iy  the 
countp,  state,  and  federal  governments  to  assist  in  its 
meeting  present  and  future  recreation  needs. 

"Such  subventions  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  social 
need.  Sound  bases  for  determining  such  need  have  been 
developed  by  the  Recreation  and  Youth  Services  Planning 
■  Council  of  Los  Angeles  through  a  study  completed  in 
August  1966.  This  council,  after  in-depth  study  of  previous 
work  in  this  field,  determined  that  certain  key  indices  com- 
prise a  thoroughly  valid  guide  for  assessing  recreation 
need.  This  study  is  one  of  the  most  significant  works  yet 
done  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

"Certainly  it  is  apparent  that  the  recreation  need  of 
some  areas  of  California  far  exceeds  that  of  others.  By 
application  of  the  guide  described  above,  the  areas  most 
critically  in  need  of  subventions  can  be  readily  determined, 
and,  accordingly,  equitable  distribution  made  of  such  funds. 

"The  City  of  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Parks  earnestly  urges  this  committee  to  develop  a  plan  of 
subventions.  Both  state  and  federal  funds  are  urgently 
needed  to  assist  in  meeting  overwhelming  local  needs  .  .  ." 

Norman  S.  Johnson,  Director,  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  Los  Angeles  County 

Dialogue  tcith  Chairman  Z'berg  and  Memhers  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

"...  I  think  we  can  boU  the  whole  thing  down  to  the 
single  subject  that  remains  .  .  .  which  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  .  .  .  This  room  is  filled  with  competent,  knowl- 
edgeable people  who  can  do  all  the  statistical  and  staff 
work  that's  necessary  to  identify  what  our  obligations  are 
in  the  field  of  parks  and  recreation.  The  simple  questiort 
remains  of  what  ice  are  going  to  do  about  it  ...  I 
think  that  is  the  most  pertinent  question,  particularly  as 
it  relates  to  Los  Angeles  County  and  other  areas  of 
southern  California  .  .  . 

"Our  problem  right  here  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  that 
we,  figuratively  speaking,  are  doing  nothing  about  it, 
and  if  you  gentlemen  read  any  of  the  local  papers  this 
morning  you  saw  one  single  headline  and  that  was  the 
threatened  taxpayers'  strike.  So  we're  talking  abont  money : 
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Money,  money,  money  .  .  .  Los  Angeles  County  is  in  a 
position  ichere,  for  the  last  three  years,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, we  have  appropriated  nothing.  It's  tokens  for  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  parks  in  one  of  the  most 
critical  areas  in  the  entire  state,  if  not  the  United  States. 
And  our  problem  is  just  as  critical  at  this  given  jnoment. 
We  do  not  know  what  to  do  aiout  it! 

"We  likewise  believe  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest 
in  the  field  of  public  parks  and  recreation,  and  to  illus- 
trate this  we  refer  you  to  your  own  1960  California  Public 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  which  was  adopted  under  a  cloud 
of  controversy.  But  I  think  we  can  look  back  now  and 
say  it  survived  and  that  some  of  the  recommendations 
are  keys  to  many  of  our  problems  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  governmental  organization  itself.  Who 
does  what?  As  a  county  we  are  trying  to  carry  water  on 
both  shoulders  and  the  pails  are  empty.  We  are  trying  to 
do  the  regional  job  which  we  recognize.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Breivogel  spoke  so  capably  about,  and  we're  trying  to  do 
this  job  because  we  are  the  county.  There  are  76  cities  in 
this  county.  There  are  likewise  a  million  two  hundred 
thousand  people  in  the  unincorporated  area  that  you  might 
say  there  is  no  one  to  look  after.  The  net  result  is  that 
we're  trying  to  do  everything  and  because  of  the  dollar 
problem  we're  doing  nothing. 

"We  cannot  be  proud  of  what  we  are  doing  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  The  State  of  California  has  given  us  the 
only  tool  that  we've  had  in  the  last  several  years,  and  that 
is  the  bond  act.  We  knocked  ourselves  out  in  your  support 
because  there  was  an  opportunity  that  through  your  ef- 
forts we  were  going  to  have  some  residual  benefit.  We 
talk  about  millions  of  dollars  at  the  federal  level  to  assist 
the  local  governments.  I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen,  as 
knowledgeable  as  you  are,  are  aware  that  this  money  is 
not  coming  to  Los  Angeles  County  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
The  foremost  and  most  pertinent  one  is  that  we  haven't 
got  our  dollar  to  match  with  the  land  and  water  program, 
which  you  are  administering,  or  the  open  space  programs 
administered  by  the  federal  government.  With  all  these 
incentives  and  inducements  offered,  we  do  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  it's  all  re- 
lated to  those  headlines  you  read  in  this  morning's  papers. 
We're  building  jails ;  we're  building  schools ;  we're  build- 
ing probation  camps ;  we're  trying  to  solve  the  other 
problems  of  metropolitan  government  and  we  can  idealisti- 
cally  talk  and  rationalize  on  all  the  benefits  of  this  great 
society,  but  we  end  up  talking  about  dollars  .  .  ." 

Chairman  Edwin  L.  Z'berg:  "Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  John- 
son, do  you  think  your  situation  is  unique?" 

Mr.  Johnson:  "No,  I  think  it  is  a  problem  existing  at 
practically  all  levels  of  local  government,  particularly  in 
the  West  because  we  have  this  problem  of  population 
explosion.  I  do  not  mean  to  get  into  the  political  arena, 
but  we've  tried  bond  issues ;  we're  continually  clobbered. 
Some  of  us  are  courageous  enough  to  try  it  again,  but  I 
think  we're  real  bold  soldiers  walking  right  down  an  open 
field  while  they're  firing  at  us  from  all  sides  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Alfred  E.  Alquist:  "Do  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  want  parks  and  someone  else  to  pay  for  them? 
Your  tax  rate's  no  higher  than  anyone  else's ;  it's  not  as 
high  as  my  county  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Johnson:  ".  .  .  The  problem  existing  here  that  the 
people  are  speaking  about  is  that  they  can't  afford  to  own 
their  homes.  I  don't  think  they're  making  the  choice  of 
whether  they  want  parks  or  not.  They  say  there  is  a  toler- 
ance factor  and  their  contentions  are  that  if  you  want  to 
be  our  elected  officials  (talking  of  city  councilmen,  school 
board  members,  or  county  supervisors)  you'd  better  do 
something  to  control  the  local  taxing  situation.  I  don't 
think  the  people  have  the  choice.  Now,  we  can't  do  away 
with  jails  and  probation  camps ;  we've  even  got  laws  that 
say  we  can't  do  that.  You  get  to  the  situation  where 
there's  a  saturation  point.  Parks  and  recreation,  to  this 
date,  still  remains  lore  man  on  the  totem  pole  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Alquist:  "Mr.  Johnson,  everything  you 
said  applies  to  e\-ery  other  county  in  the  state." 


Mr.  Johnson:  "I  think  that's  probably  true.  I  think  th 
other    counties    are    making    this    same    petition — that   w 
need  assistance  in  local  tax  problems,  and  in  this  categor 
I'm  speaking  not  only  of  parks  and  recreation.  I  do  believ 
that  our  local  politicians  are  in  jeopardy  if  they  promis 
cuously  deal  with  the  tax  rate  in  view  of  what's  going  o] 
as  you  read  in  the  paper.   It's  a  real  problem.   Speakini 
particularly  of  the  federal  government,  hundreds  of  million; 
of  dollars  have  been  identified  and  made  available  to  en 
courage  us  to  do  this  very  job.  Do  we  defy  the  people?  D( 
we  do  what  we  know  is  right  and  impose  a  tax  and  pos 
sibly  suffer  the  consequences  in  order  to  match  the  federa. 
dollar  with  the  local  doUar?  I  say  we  should.  I'm  not  sun 
whether  the  people  would  throw  them  out  of  ofiice  or  not. 
but  I  don't  run  for  office  and  I  may  not  have  the  samt 
concern  they  do.  The  net  result  is  that  there  are  no  dollars 
in   our  budget   because  of  a   threatened  taxpayers'   strike.< 
The  situation  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  not  the  result  ot 
the  needs  of  one  agency  of  government ;  it  is  a  compound-; 
ing   of   the  levels   of  government   in   Los  Angeles   County 
that   add   up   to   that   tax   bill.    I'm   not   here   to   criticize 
school,  fiood  control,  sanitation,  sewers.  These  are  all  prob- 
lems   and    they're    all    associated    with    dollars.    Eoivever, 
when  they  are  placed  in  priority  sequence,  we  (recreation) 
characteristically  end  up   trying   to   satisfy  ourselves   with, 
the  dregs  at  the  bottom  .  .  . 

"I  leave  with  you  one  figure,  gentlemen ;  Chairman 
Z'berg  has  heard  this  before  when  we  were  on  a  panel 
together  in  Sacramento :  In  Los  Angeles  County  last  year 
our  appropriation  for  parks  was  $700,000.  Do  you  know 
what  that  means?  It's  one  ice  cream  cone  per  person. 
Now,  you  can't  even  pretend  to  do  the  job  with  that  type 
of  appropriation.  The  board  (of  supervisors)  acknowledges 
this.  They  have  adopted  the  master  plan  and  have  ap- 
pointed a  citizens'  committee  to  study  and  recommend  how 
to  achieve  the  financial  means  to  do  our  job  .  .  .  Mr.  Brei- 
vogel spoke  of  216  new  regional  parks  that  deal  with  a 
portion  of  the  identified  needs  of  $225  million.  Now,  in 
remembering  the  bearings  that  the  state  was  conducting 
when  they  were  proposing  the  $150  million  bond  issue,  I 
think  without  any  question  that  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
port to  the  state  which  came  from  southern  California, 
and  considering  our  share,  you're  talking  about  peanuts. 
The  state  proposal  was  $100  million,  and  I  think  that  as 
a  result  of  the  testimony  developed  by  the  committee,  you 
did  have  the  courage  to  go  to  $150  million.  I  would  say 
that  our  problems  would  be  less  today  if  you  had  gone  to 
$300  million  or  so,  because  all  we  have  now  is  the  same 
job  to  do  over.  Yet  you  did,  in  all  fairness,  one  of  the 
greatest  stimulating  jobs  for  local  government  that  could 
possibly  be  done  .  .  . 

"Your  state  park  system  is  not  adequate  today,  and 
we'd  like  to  support  the  state  to  do  its  job.  By  the  same 
token,  if  we  can  get  in  on  the  band  wagon  no  differently 
than  we  did  with  Proposition  1,  and  talk  of  $300  million 
or  so  with  the  local  share  of  $100  million  instead  of  $40 
million,  maybe  this  will  assist.  However,  answering  Jlr. 
Alquist's  question,  we  have  no  thought  of  a  free  ride  ; 
although  we  don't  have  our  answer  in  Los  Angeles  County 
today,  matching  funds  remain  our  obligation  .  .  ." 

Chairman  Z'berg:  ".  .  .  According  to  your  figures  and 
statistics  you  indicate  that  one  of  your  major  probleq^s  is 
the  inability  to  get  the  necessary  funds.  What  do  you  sug- 
gest? 

Mr.  Johnson:  "I  wish  I  knew  that  answer.  We  have 
tried  charter  amendments  that  were  defeated  at  the  polls 
two  years  ago.  Several  cities  around  here  have  proposed 
bond  issues,  and  I  don't,  at  this  moment,  know  of  any 
that  have  passed  recently.  Other  cities  are  proposing  them, 
and  I  don't  envy  them  when  we  look  at  November's  ballot 
because  we're  still  talking  about  a  bill  that  somebody's  got 
to  pay  .  .  ." 

Chairman  Z'berg:  "...  I  gather  that  you  think  that 
because  of  the  difiiculty  of  raising  the  funds  on  a  local 
level,  they  should  be  raised  with  a  broader  tax  base.  Of 
course,  if  you're  a  city  councilman  or  county  supervisor, 
it's  great  to  have  the  state  raise  the  taxes  and  give  them 
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back  to  you.  Then  of  course  you  can  blame  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  increase  in  taxes  .  .  .  Have  you  thought 
about  other  ways  of  financing  recreation  at  the  local 
level  .  .  .   ?" 

Mr.  Johnson:  ".  .  .  We've  talked  about  excise  tax. 
We're  talking  about  override  tax  .  .  .  We  also  have  a 
feeling  that  there  is  tremendous  revenue  potential  within 
park  operations,  and  at  present — I  speak  only  in  Los  An- 
geles County — our  department  raises  in  excess  of  $3  mil- 
lion per  year  revenue,  but  it  doesn't  help  us  one  red  cent 
because  it  all  returns  to  the  General  Fund.  Many  agen- 
cies have  the  benefit  of  funds  reverting  to  the  department, 
and  they  can  commit  themselves  for  additional  expansion, 
development,  and  maintenance.  We  likewise  are  proposing 
that  .  .  . 

But  any  of  these  things  still  give  the  same  problem  to 
our  elected  officials — someone  must  pay  the  bill  .  .  ." 

Chairman  Z'berg:  ".  .  .  From  what  you've  said,  I 
would  guess  that  based  on  past  history  they  wouldn't  react 
in  a  way  that  would  probabl.v  satisfy  you  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Johnson:  ".  .  .  No,  but  I'll  be  specific:  the  recom- 
mendation is  going  to  be  for  a  10-cent  override  for  10 
years.  This  is  a  significant  amount  of  money,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  taxpayers  of  Los  Angeles  County  will  stand 
for  a  10-cent  override ;  but  if  it  comes  down  to  7,  6,  or  5 
cents — or  whatever  it  is — it  will  be  more  than  we're  getting 
now,  and  above  all,  it  would  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
park  problem  in  Los  Angeles  County  .  .  ." 

Prepared  Statement: 

".  .  .  Currently,  we  must  state  that  our  ability  to  accom- 
plish the  acquisition  and  development  of  facilities  to  meet 
this  need  is  totally  related  to  the  availability  of  funds  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and  that  no 
long-range  program  for  funding  can  clearly  be  identi- 
fied ..  . 

".  .  .  It  is  our  feeling  that  an  equitable  method  of  fund- 
ing regional  facilities  must  be  directly  related  to  the  par- 
ticular function  of  the  facilities  involved  and  the  related 
tax  base  of  the  service  area  Itself.  Los  Angeles  County 
currently  has  approximately  79  cities  ranging  in  size  from 
a  population  of  approximately  5,000  to  a  population  in 
excess  of  2.5  million ;  further,  a  total  of  over  one  million 
persona  currently  reside  in  unincorporated  areas  through- 
out the  county.  All  of  these  people  have  the  right  to  expect 
the  availability  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  park  and 
recreation  facilities  ranging  from  the  neighborhood  play- 
ground area  through  state  and  federal  parks.  The  county 
recognizes  its  responsibility  in  the  provision  of  regional 
or  day-use  recreational  improvements  to  service  all  of  the 
people  in  the  county.  We  are  further  sympathetic  to  the 
additional  problems  created  by  the  expanding  metropolitan 
region  as  it  relates  to  the  provision  of  facilities  encompass- 
ing at  least  the  five  counties  in  this  area  .  .  . 
".  .  .  With  our  existing  sources  of  revenue  totally  related 
to  the  ability  of  county  government  to  appropriate  moneys 
out  of  the  critical  general  fund,  and  the  multitude  of 
problems  facing  county  government  in  the  provision  of 
jails,  hospitals,  welfare,  fire  control,  etc.,  it  is  impossilile 
under  this  system  to  project  a  logical  and  effective  accom- 
plished program  based  on  any  plan.  During  the  last  five- 
year  period,  we  have  been  fortunate  to  obtain  approxi- 
mately three  million  dollars  a  year  for  this  purpose.  This 
amount,  however  substantial,  cannot  possibly  meet  the 
growing  demands  and  make  up  for  the  (existing)  deficit 
in  day-use  recreational  facilities.  Further,  it  is  completely 
impractical  to  establish  an  ongoing  program  of  facility 
expansion  with  the  variables  incorporated  in  this  particular 
funding  source.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  along  with 
the  funding  program  out  of  the  general  fund,  the  county 
is  taking  maximum  advantage  of  state  and  federal  pro- 
grams as  well  as  usage  of  other  governmental  agency 
lands  for  recreational  development  where  practical.  This 
source  of  land  is  rapidly  diminishing  and  our  ability  to 
actually  produce  development  to  make  them  usable  is  ex- 
tremely limited  .  .  . 


".  .  .  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  major  problem  facing 
local  government  agencies  associated  with  the  provision  of 
regional  facilities  and  programs  is  our  inability  to  estab- 
lish an  aggressive  capital  projects  improvement  program. 
We  have  not  witnessed  any  major  problem  in  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles  or  in  any  other  local  jurisdictions  in  the 
vicinity  that  prohibits  the  continued  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  existing  recreational  facilities.  The  need  is  clear 
that  special  attention  must  he  given  to  the  establishment 
of  a  logical  program  of  funding  the  ea:pansion  and  develop- 
ment of  recreational  areas  and  facilities  of  all  types  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  groiving  demands  .  .  . 
".  .  .  Any  program  that  would  provide  adequate  funding 
for  this  service  to  the  people  must  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  receiving  those  funds  from  the  area  or  areas 
where  the  service  is  rendered.  There  are  many  sources  of 
taxing  funds  available  to  practically  every  government 
agency  from  the  municipality  to  the  federal  government. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  methods  have  been  exploited 
to  the  maximum  to  fund  the  so-called  mandatory  services 
of  government  and  their  associated  supporting  functions. 
It  shall  not  be  the  intent  of  this  report  to  identify  any 
magic  formula  or  any  method  that  has  not  been  thought 
of  before.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  our  feeling  that 
funding  should  he  provided  on  a  continuing  lasis  so  that 
a  minimum  planned  10-year  program  of  development  can 
he  realized  and  that  funding  should  come  from  a  tax  hase 
that  is  directly  related  to  the  service  to  he  rendered 
through  the  program  of  development.  Obviously,  the  most 
logical  source  is  an  identified  tax  rate  for  park  develop- 
ment purposes.  This  method  is  already  imposed  in  numer- 
ous municipalities  throughout  the  state.  It  is  also  necessary 
in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding regional  or  day-use  facilities  of  benefit  to  all  resi- 
dents. It  is  also  our  recommendation  that  all  revenue 
that  is  accumulated  through  the  use  of  specialized  facili- 
ties be  deposited  for  continued  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  additional  facilities. 

"We  icould  also  like  to  suhmit  that  additional  state  and 
federal  suhsidy  programs  to  local  governments  should  he 
expanded.  These  sources  should  contain  specific  controls 
and  regulations  requiring  matching  funds  from  the  local 
areas  as  well  as  allow  for  development  of  facilities  and 
acquisition  of  land.  This  method  would  not  only  serve 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  local  agency  to  assume  the  respon- 
sihility  for  their  functions  under  the  home  rule  concept, 
hut  tcould  continue  to  emphasize  the  interest  and  responsi- 
hility  of  the  state  and  federal  government  in  the  provision 
of  opportunities  for  leisure  experiences  to  all  residents  of 
our  nation  .  .  . 

".  .  .  The  successful  passage  of  the  1964  Bond  Act  by 
the  state  illustrates  the  effect  that  progressive  leader.ship 
on  the  state  level  can  have  on  the  development  of  local 
recreation  interests.  Certainly  this  particular  action  on  the 
part  of  the  state  has  provided  the  impetus  to  many  agen- 
cies that  allows  for  recognition  and  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems that  face  this  profession.  Continuation  of  this  type 
of  leadership  on  the  part  of  state  officials  and  their  oper- 
ating departments  can  most  certainly  assist  the  local 
agency  in  achieving  improvements  to  the  deficit  facing  our 
leisure-seeking  residents  .  .  ." 

Kenneth  Sampson,  Director  of  Parks,  Orange  County,  and 
John  J.  Collier,  Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  City 
of  Anaheim,  representing  the  cities  of  Orange  County 

Mr.  Collier:  "...  I  think  you  all  recognize  that  Orange 
County  has  been  noted  for  trying  to  do  things  for  itself, 
and  we  haven't  asked  for  assistance  to  any  extent  except 
that  we  feel  very  definitely  the  county  must  have  help.  Sev- 
eral of  the  cities  feel  that  they  will  need  some  moneys  from 
sources  outside  their  communities  in  the  way  of  subventions, 
or  the  like,  in  order  to  move  forward  and  complete  their 
plans.  A  majority  feel  that  they  can  do  it  themselves,  pro- 
viding the  State  Legislature  would  make  a  change  in  the 
percentage  of  votes  neces.sary  to  pass  a  bond  issue.  May  I 
illustrate  by  the  story  of  bond  issues  in  Orange  County — 
six  bond  issues  in  the  last  six  years  failed  except  one.  All 
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were  well  over  the  50-percent  mark.  We  ask  why  should  we 
at  the  local  level  face  a  663-  barrier  in  securing  passage  of 
park  issues  and  the  state  has  to  have  only  one  over  the  mid- 
mark?  Yes,  most  of  us  can  do  it  ourselves  at  the  city  level 
if  we  could  have  this  change. 

"//  we  do  not  get  this  relief  then  most  of  us  will  ie 
knocking  on  the  door  of  the  state  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  assistance.  We  will  have  to  have  this  help  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  program  of  park  acquisition  and 
development  ice  so  ladly  need. 

"We  all  recognize  that  the  county  is  so  far  behind  i» 
its  program  that  without  help  from  the  outside  certain 
essential  parts  of  the  system  will  he  lost  forever.  It  is 
logical  that  our  county  receive  help  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  and  location  of  our  county.  Many  of  its  users 
are  and  will  be  outside  of  our  county  from  all  of  southern 
California.  Our  problem  is  'extraregional'  in  scope. 

"As  cities,  we  will  support  the  county  in  its  financing 
program  from  our  county  resources,  but  this  will  not  be 
enough  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  next 
14  years.  Here  we  need  state  or  federal  funds. 

"We  are  concerned  in  our  area  with  the  unorderly  man- 
ner in  which  funds  from  all  sources  are  funneled  to  the 
local  level.  The  lack  of  coordination  between  all  these 
agencies  with  available  moneys  never  ceases  to  amaze  us. 
"We  have  two  suggestions  which  we  feel  will  correct 
this  local  recipient  dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

"First,  federal  and  state  funds,  regardless  of  source  and 
program,  should  5e  funneled  through  one  state  coordinating 
iody.  Both  state  and  federal  officials  have  encouraged  us 
at  the  local  level  to  join  hands  and  work  together  in  plan- 
ning and  seeking  means  by  which  we  can  meet  our  finan- 
cial requirement.  They  have  urged  us  to  join  hands  with 
other  counties.  We  are  doing  this,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be. 

"But,  we  ask  of  these  agencies  if  this  is  a  sound  ap- 
proach, why  are  they  not  doing  this  interagencywise  so 
we  can  deal  with  them  through  a  single  entity,  rather 
than  a  dozen  or  so  separate  and  distinct  agencies  serving 
us  in  separate  ways. 

"All  of  these  agencies  are  generically  related.  Their  basic 
reason  for  being  is  to  provide  funds  to  local  jurisdictions 
for  recreation  facilities.  It  may  be  a  park  of  regional 
scope,  a  marina,  a  place  to  fish,  or  to  facilitate  recreation, 
etc.  All  are  serving  a  common  purpose  to  provide  funds 
to  bring  into  being  recreation  facilities  for  all  to  enjoy. 
We  entreat  you  to  give  us  one  source  to  turn  to. 

"Second,  we  lielieve  that  funds  should  he  made  available 
on  an  orderly  hasis  in  order  that  a  local  jurisdiction  can 
plan  its  oivn  local  funding.  We  would  like  to  urge  some 
type  of  state  suhvention  that  can  come  from  continuing 
sources  without  the  whims  of  legislation  changing  its  pur- 
pose whetiever  it  seems  politically  opportunistic. 

"We  would  like  to  see  a  plan  that  provides  funds  on  a 
need  basis,  rather  than  political.  Who  you  know  too  often 
seems  to  influence  decisions  on  who  gets  funds. 

"Our  plea  is :  Let  us  have  a  plan  of  subvention  that 
considers  needs  and  is  on  a  long-range  basis. 

"Our  need  is  for  additional  money  at  all  levels.  One  of 
the  concerns  that  we  have  at  the  local  level  is  the  fact 
that  when  funds  are  allocated  we  do  not  have  a  chance  in 
competing  with  what  the  state  parks  or  state  agencies 
may  desire.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  federal 
funds,  and  also  I  think  in  the  division  of  our  state  funds. 
"Each  jurisdiction — the  cities,  the  counties,  and  the 
state — has  a  role  to  play  in  providing  recreation  facilities 
for  all  our  citizens.  To  say  that  one  should  have  priority 
over  another  in  regard  to  available  funds  is  to  be  short- 
sighted. Is  it  more  important  that  a  1,000-aere  state  park 
be  secured  than  a  150-acre  county  park,  or  a  5-acre  neigh- 
borhood park? 

"If  we  do  not  do  a  job  at  the  local  level,  then  users  put 
greater  pressure  on  the  county ;  and  if  the  county  does  not 
do  a  job,  then  a  greater  burden  is  placed  on  the  state.  We 
must  provide  facilities  at  all  levels.  To  say  that  one  is 
more  critical  than  another  is  the  voice  of  the  vested  in- 
terest, not  of  a  concern  with  the  total  needs.  For  example, 
in  Orange  County  we  have  about  four  local  parks  which 
have  carried  the  brunt  of  providing  regional  facilities  for 


some  30  years.  As  our  population  has  increased,  we  ha 
been  having  greater  congestion  in  these  parks  to  such: 
point    that   our   local    people    are   complaining.    Until   tt 
county   meets   its   responsibility   more   fully,   we   will  cai' 
tinue  to  have  this  pressure.  In  turn,  if  the  county  does  n' 
provide  facilities  the  state  feels  it.  The  state  then  says  th, 
we  need  more  state  parks  to  meet  the  demand,  thus  m  i 
should  have  more  money.  This  is  a  false  presumption.  '.'■' 
is  county  parks  we  need.  The  pressure  of  people  seekiri 
recreation  moves  both  ways  to  the  state  parks  and  to  ttj 
cities.  i 

"We  are  concerned  that  the  utmost  be  done  in  order  t : 
be  fair  in  proportioning  funds  to  the  various  jurisdictionir 
regardless  of  source,  to  the  state,  to  the  county  and  i| 
the  cities. 

"We  would  like  to  recommend  to  your  honorahle  hodi 
that  the  agency  ivhich  is  designated  at  the  state  level  t 
administer  funds  he  dissociated  from  the  control  of  ant 
operating  agency  and  given  this  responsibility  to  coordinat 
all  funding,  state  and  federal.  This  is  the  only  way  that  al 
levels  can  move  ahead  meeting  the  needs  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Sampson:  ".  .  .  As  indicated  in  the  master  plan 
future  acquisition  and  development  costs  for  1970  througt 
1980  approximate  22  million  dollars.  If  inflation  adds  tc 
land  costs,  there  may  be  a  5-million-dollar  deflciency  car 
ried  forward  from  1969  and  1970. 

"If  we  rely  on  statistical  projections,  there  will  be  E 
total  potential  recreational  demand  of  60,328,000  activity 
days  anticipated  in  park  use  within  a  40-mile  perimeter 
of  Orange  County  by  1980.  The  financial  investment  is 
far  beyond  the  capability  of  local  government  and  the 
property  tax  base.  In  a  county  where  bond  financing  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  plurality  by  the  voters,  the  use  of 
bonds  for  park  purposes  is  highly  improbable.  Therefore, 
park  and  recreation  people  have  become  highly  competitive 
under  the  present  grant  programs  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Burt  M.  Henson:  ".  .  .  On  the  reduction 
of  the  bond  election  percentage  from  66§  to  51,  we  had  a 
similar  problem  come  up  with  school  bonds  when  taxpayers' 
groups  complained  that  school  districts  scheduled  the  bond 
elections  at  oddball  times  figuring  that  would  get  them 
passed  more  easily  that  way.  A  compromise  was  reached 
that  lowered  the  margin  to  60  percent  provided  that  the 
election  was  held  at  the  same  time  as  a  general  or  primary 
election.  Would  you  support  such  a  compromise  proposal — 
lowering  it  to  60  percent  provided  that  it  is  consolidated 
with  some  general  election?" 

Mr.  Sampson:  "I  agree  with  the  criticism  that  these 
bond  elections  should  not  be  held  at  odd  times.  I  feel  that 
they  should  be  held  in  conjunction  with  general  elections 
and  certainly  a  compromise  somewhere  between  the  50 
and  665  percentage  requirement  would  be  equitable  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Henson:  "All  right.  Now  on  this  busi- 
ness of  more  money,  do  you  have  any  suggestions  about 
where  some  more  money  might  be  raised?  It  is  always 
a  disagreeable  task  that  the  Legislature  has  to  go  through — 
nobody  likes  to  vote  for  taxies  and  nobody  likes  to  pay 
taxes.  Do  you  have  any  ideas?" 

Mr.  Sampson:  "Well,  we  mentioned  user  fees  in  our 
presentation — we  do  have  some  people  who  say  that  even 
picnickers  should  pay ;  it  costs  us  about  six  cents  per 
picnicker  in  our  Orange  County  facilities.  But  local  en- 
tities find  that  user  fees,  especially  for  picnicking,  are  rel- 
atively unpopular  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  traditionally 
a  'free'  service  of  government,  and  I  would  therefore  be 
reluctant  to  recommend  user  fee  for  this.  Concession 
income  is  rather  limited  also  and  serves  as  more  of  an 
offsetting  maintenance  revenue.  However,  where  special 
facilities  are  provided — camping  facilities,  golf  courses, 
launching  ramps,  etc. — I  think  that  there  should  be  a  user 
fee  that  is  commensurate  with  that  of  private  enterprise  so 
that  there  is  minimum  conflict  between  the  two ;  this  may  be 
a  source.  Of  course,  the  state  does  charge  user  fees  in  many 
of  its  parks,  and  there  might  he  some  justification  in  a 
small  statewide  land  and  water  conservation  fund  type  of 
program  tvherehy  funds  would  come  from  various  areas 
throughout    the   state   and    then    apportioned    back   to    the 
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area  of  origin,  similar  to  what  is  done  with  the  gasoline 
tax  fund  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Henson:  "There  isn't  going  to  be  enough 
money,  though  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Sampson:  "No,  there  isn't  going  to  be  enough 
money.  Rather  than  see  heavier  grant  programs,  the 
county's  hope  may  lie  in  state  provisions  for  some  form 
of  annual  subvention  which  will  be  presented  by  our  city 
colleague  here  today.  Many  related  financial  sources  to 
recreation  exist,  and  it  may  Je  the  role  of  state  govern- 
ment to  establish  precedent  and  policy  as  to  a  continuing 
park  financial  base.  Whether  the  policy  might  suggest  state- 
wide user  fees  is  an  item  your  committee  and  others  might 
determine. 

"An  alternative  proposition  may  be  a  long-range  park 
bond  program  similar  to  the  19G4  act.  Frankly,  we  fail 
to  see  what  seems  to  be  unjustified  criticism  of  this  act. 
The  volume  of  paperwork  is  approximately  one-third  of 
that  connected  with  federal  programs.  The  committee  is 
urged,  in  this  respect,  to  make  future  programs  equitable 
as  based  on  population,  or  other  tangible  criteria  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Henson:  "TVell.  bond  interest  rates  have 
gone  up  to  about  4i  percent  in  some  cases,  and  that's 
pretty  expensive  money  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Sampson:  ".  .  .  So  has  everything  else  including 
salaries  and  all  other  costs ;  we  are  in  this  type  of  econ- 
omy, it  is  interesting,  for  instance,  to  look  at  the  Orange 
County  recreational  beach  inventory :  we  now  have  an 
annual  beach  attendance  of  18  million — 2.5  million  at  the 
state  beaches,  4  million  plus  at  county  beaches,  and  11.7 
million  at  the  city  beaches.  Where  do  these  people  come 
from?  Forty-five  pecrent  of  them  come  from  Orange 
County,  but  55  percent  of  them  come  from  the  other 
counties  or  from  out  of  state  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  E.  Richard  Barnes:  "In  that  regard,  I 
think  you  stated  that  there  were  six  local  park  bond  issues 
and  only  one  passed;  can  you  tell  me  why  the  difference? 
Why  didn't  the  people  support  the  local  bonds?" 

Mr.  Sampson:  ".  .  .  Yes,  they  did  support  the  local 
bond  issues  in  the  percentage  they  supported  the  state 
bond,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  1962  in  La  Habra 
that  had  only  41.6  percent ;  but  the  others  were  supported 
by  over  a  majority  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Barnes:  "Well,  in  view  of  two  things — 
the  increasing  cost  of  acquisition  of  park  land  and  the 
increasing  use  of  the  parks — it  seems  reasonable  to  amor- 
tize the  use  of  these  parks  for  say  30  years  ...  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  bonds  are  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  acquisition  money  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Sampson:  ".  .  .  We  had  a  countywide  flood  con- 
trol bond  issue  on  the  ballot  in  the  June  election  and  it 
lost  by  43/100  of  1  percent.  If  one  more  person  in  each 
precinct  had  voted  for  it,  it  would  have  gotten  more  than 
the  66j  percent  required  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Barnes:  ".  .  .  Would  your  county  sup- 
port your  representative  in  the  Assembly  to  lower  this 
bond  rate  to  51  percent?  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Sampson:  ".  .  .  The  only  appraisal  I  can  give 
you  is  that  when  we  met  with  the  park  directors  from 
the  various  cities  to  prepare  this  testimony,  it  was  their 
feeling  that  this  could  be  done.  But  I  have  no  countynide 
appraisal  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Barnes:  "I  know  there  is  a  strong  voter 
resistance — maybe  you  can  tie  it  into  the  so-called  tax  re- 
volt— that  the  voter  doesn't  have  much  chance  to  express 
his  resentment,  but  he  does  have  in  this  663  percentage 
requirement   for  the  approval   of  bond   issues  .  .  ."' 

Mr.  Sampson:  "We  were  talking  about  that  the  other 
day ;  this  is  the  one  time  when  a  taxpayer  can  vote  as  to 
whether  he  is  going  to  tax  himself  or  not  and  his  first 
inclination  is  to  say,  'Xo,  I  have  enough  taxes.'  " 

Assemblyman  Henson:  "There  hare  been  some  sugges- 
tions such  as  raising  the  tax  on  gasoline  1  cent,  perhaps 
for  a  period  of  three  months  during  the  summer,  and  put- 
ting it  into  some  kind  of  recreation  development  fund.  Do 
you  support  such  a  plan?  .  .  ." 


Mr.  Sampson:  "Well,  we  didn't  notice  it  when  that 
was  done  for  the  fixing  up  of  all  the  highways  and  so  on 
after  the  flood  in  northern  California.  We  complained 
a  little  bit  but  once  it  was  on,  we  didn't  notice  it.  I  don't 
think.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  soul  that  realized  he  was 
paying  that  extra  cent  for  a  few  months  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Henson:  "How  about  an  admission  tax 
to  professional  athletic  events?  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Sampson:  "We  already  have  this  as  far  as  the 
panmutuel  take  is  concerned,  and  we  do  benefit  from  if 
I  don  t  see  that  there  could  be  too  much  resistance  to 
It  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Henson:  "How  about  a  tax  on  profes- 
sional recreational  admissions  such  as  Disneyland?" 

Mr.  Sampson:  ".  .  .  We  do  have  local  taxes  on  the 
admissions  to  racetracks  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Henson:  "On  this  statewide  bodv  for 
distributing  these  funds,  how  would  you  select  the  mem- 
bers? Would  you  have  them  appointed  by  the  Governor 
elected,  or  what?" 

Mr.  Sampson:  "I  personally  wouldn't  think  thev  should 
be  elected.  I  think  that  decision  should  be  left  to  "the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Legislature.  I  wouldn't  want  to  venture  a 
suggestion  on  that  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Henson:  "Well,  when  the  Governor 
makes  appointments  there  is  always  criticism  that  it  is  a 
political  thing,  no  matter  whom  he  appoints  nor  who  is 
Governor.  How  could  that  problem  be  avoided?  .  .  ." 
.  Mr.  Sampson:  "Well,  of  course,  we  live  in  a  political 
atmo-sphere  in  all  of  these  matters,  and  I  cannot  be  criti- 
cal of  political  appointments  in  any  way  because  what 
we  are  trying  to  give  is  a  philosophy.  For  instance,  yon 
now  have  a  State  Park  Commission  and  a  State  Recrea- 
tion Commission.  The  State  Park  Commission  administers 
the  state  parks,  and  the  State  Recreation  Commission  has 
other  responsibilities.  We  feel  there  should  be  a  group, 
perhaps  one  of  these,  but  it  should  be  one  that  is  not 
operating  facilities  so  that  they  don't  have  a  private  ax 
to  grind  first  when  it  is  actually  the  statewide  representa- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  whole  program— the 
state  program,  the  county  program,  the  local  program,  the 
Regional  program,  and  so  on  .  .  ." 

Fred   L.  Jones,  Director,  California  State  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation 

".  .  .  The  foremost  problem  confronting  any  public  agency 
in  meeting  outdoor  recreation  needs  is  the  lack  of  a  con- 
stant source  of  financing  that  is  in  proportion  to  the 
recreation  needs  that  should  he  met.  Only  during  the 
past  two  years,  following  passage  of  the  1964  Bond  .i.ct. 
have  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  available  funds 
with  which  to  acquire  and  develop  lands.  Until  1965  the 
state  park  system  acquisition  program  was  essentially 
dependent  upon  gifts  from  individuals  and  organizations 
and  upon  the  State  General  Fund.  The.se  sources  of  fi- 
nancing did  not  allow  us  to  relate  our  long-range  planning 
efforts  to  a  spending  program.  So  I'm  really  concerned 
with  the  financing  problem  that  will  confront  the  state 
after  the  exhaustion  of  the  1964  bond  money — which  really 
amounts  to  a  stopgap  in  the  total  need  that  we  have  pro- 
jected. Knowing  that  we  cannot  depend  on  feder.il  match- 
ing programs  to  any  great  degree.  /  am  hopeful  that  as  the 
result  of  your  studies  the  Legislature  tcill  provide  a  con- 
crete plan  for  financing  of  a  consistent  nature  that  more 
strongly  relates  to  California's  future  needs  for  recrea- 
tion— recognizing  at  the  same  time  our  responsibility  to 
come  up  with  more  sophisticated  evidence  on  needs  and"  the 
projection  of  needs  .  .  . 

""  ".  •  "^^  financing  of  outdoor  recreation  programs  in 
California  is  a  very  important  topic  for  discussion  and 
study.  It  is  the  very  basic  building  block  upon  which  all 
programs  are  built.  It  takes  funds  to  acquire  land  and 
construct  facilities  to  operate  and  maintain  these  facilities. 
"The  total  annual  expenditure  for  recreation  programs 
in  California  is  not  easily  or  readily  obtainable  but  it  is 
very  substantial.  A  very  quick  survey  of  various  fiscal  doc- 
uments and  estimates  indicate  that  over  §300  million  will 
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be  spent  this  year  (operating  expense  and  capital  invest- 
ment). 

Cities   ?120  million 

Counties    25  million 

School   districts   23  million 

Special  districts 12  million 

State    85  million 

Federal    50  million 

Total    $315  million 

"In  my  testimony  before  this  committee  in  San  Diego, 
I  listed  in  some  detail  the  many  sources  of  revenues  and 
fundings  now  being  used  to  support  outdoor  recreation 
programs.  In  summary  these  are  : 

"1.  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund — federal  grants 
to  the  states  on  a  50  percent  matching  basis.   Cali- 
fornia was  the  iirst  state  to  establish  eligibility  and 
will  receive  from  $4  to  $S  million  annually. 
"2.  Open   Space   Grant  Program — federal  grants  to   the 
states  and  local  agencies  on  a  50  percent  matching 
basis  for  acquisition  of  land  within  urban  regions. 
"3.  Planning  Assistance — federal  grants  of  up  to  66  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  planning  studies.  This  source  of 
funds   is  being   used   to  prepare   the   State   Develop- 
ment Plan. 
"4.  Soil    Conservation    Districts — federal   grants    to   soil 
conservation  districts  for  planning  and  construction 
under  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  , 
"5.  General  Obligation  and  Revenue  Bonds — bond  issues 
have  become  fairly  common   in  the   recent  years  to 
finance  capital  expenditures  for   recreation   develop- 
ment at  both  the  state  and  local  level. 
"6.  Fees  and  Concessions — these  funds  normally  are  used 
to   support   the   operation   and   maintenance   cost   of 
various    recreation    programs.    Generally,    the    state 
park  system  returns  about  31  percent  of  its  annual 
cost  through  tliis  type  of  revenue.  A  review  of  current 
fees  and  charges  is   now  underway   within  the   De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation. 
"7.  Private   Contributions — these   are   in   the   most   part 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands.  For  example,  over  $33i 
million  of  state  park  property  has  been  purchased  and 
given  to  the  state. 
"8.  Special  Funds. — The  small  craft  harbor  program  is 
operated    from    income    derived    from    boat    registra- 
tions.  Grants  also   are  made  from  the   Small  Craft 
Harbors   Revolving   Fund   which   is   supported   from 
revenues  from  fuel  taxes  paid  by  boaters.  The  fish 
and  wildlife  programs  are  supported  by  license  fees, 
and  revenue  from  the  tide  and  submerged  lands  now 
contribute  $5  million  annually  to  offset  the  cost  of 
recreation   land   acquisition    in   connection   with   the 
State  Water  Project.   Until  1956,  tidelands  revenue 
were  used  to  cover  expenses  of  the  state  park  sys- 
tem. 
"9.  General  Fund — this  is  the  most  used  and  consistent 
source   of  revenue  to   support   state   recreation  pro- 
grams. 
"10.  Local   Taxes — county,    municipal   and   district   taxes 
support   the   vast   majority   of  local   recreation   pro- 
grams. 

"In  your  letter  you  asked  for  information  on  conceivable 
sources  of  annual  funds.  We  have  been  unable  to  complete 
this  work,  but  we  can  give  you  some  very  preliminary  data 
on  six  possible  sources.  Please  remember  that  none  of  these 
sources  has  been  analyzed  to  discover  the  effects,  problems, 
restrictions,  or  conditions  that  might  be  created  by  its  use. 
"1.  Gasoline    Tax — this    revenue    has    a    constitutional 
dedication  for  road  purposes  only.  At  $0.01  per  gal- 
lon this  would  yield  $21  million  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August,  and  would  provide  about 
$50  million  on  a  year-round  basis. 
"2.  Motor  Vehicle  License  Fees — this  revenue  has  a  stat- 
utory requirement  that  it  be  distributed  to  the  cities 
and  counties,  where  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  revenue 


to   keep   local   taxes   down.   An    increase   of   ;*    oi  . 
percent  would  yield  $50  million  annually. 

"3.  Motor  Vehicle  Registration  Fees — this  revenue  has , 
statutory  dedication  for  motor  vehicle  and  highw . 
uses,  and  was  recently  increased  to  provide  ad 
tional  Highway  Patrol  services.  An  increase  of  : 
per  vehicle  would  yield  about  $11  million  annual! 

"4.  Motor  Vehicle  Operator  License  Fees — this  reven; 
has  a  statutory  dedication  for  highway  purposes  a:,'; 
is  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  motor  vehicle  admiuistii 
tion.  An  increase  of  $1  per  license  would  yield  ;' 
million  annually. 

"5.  Special   Tax   on   Recreation    and    Sporting   Goods- 
not  now   used   in   California.   The   State   of   Floric 
uses  this  source  for  recreation  revenue.  A  5  percei 
tax  (on  top  of  the  existing  4  percent)  would  yield  hll, 
tween  $10-$15  million  annually.  | 

"6.  Cigarette  Tax — not  now  used  in  California.  Wiscor! 
sin  uses  $0.01  tax  per  package  to  back  up  bond 
used  for  acquisition.  California  now  has  a  $0.03  ta;; 
per  package,  which  goes  into  the  General  Fund.  A  taij 
of  $0.01  per  package  would  yield  $25  million  anntt 
ally. 

"This  is  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtaiii 
so  far.  We  are  still  working  on  the  problem  and  wili 
present  in  writing  a  more  detailed  analyis  to  you  in  tho 
near  future. 

"In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  these  facts : 
"1.  State  Park  Commission  approved  acquisition  proj- 
ects (90  projects)  have  an  estimated  cost  of  $310 
million.  Thirty  projects  have  been  funded  by  the, 
Legislature  leaving  about  $234  million  in  projects 
not  funded.  The  Legislature  has  directed  us  to  study 
11  additional  projects,  which  have  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  $70  million.  So  we  have  about  $300  million 
in  good  projects,  and  about  $9  million  left  from  the 
$85  million  bond  act. 

"2.  1966  statewide  deficiencies  in  recreation  facilities : 

Camp  units 47,000 

Picnic    units    50,400 

Boat  access,  parking  spaces 15,000 

Hiking  trails Local  and  regional 

Riding  trails Deficiencies  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Jim  Pardau  has  discussed  with  my  staff  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  a  fimd  to  assist  local  jurisdictions  to 
acquire  and  develop  parks,  and  he  has  asked  if  we  would 
comment  on  how  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
would  go  about  the  administration  of  such  a  program. 

"I  would  hope  that  such  a  fund  would  be  an  annual 
allocation  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  greatest  need 
and  without  the  necessity  for  legislative  approval  of  in- 
dividual project  grants.  The  fund  should  be  established 
for  at  least  a  10-year  period  and  be  available  for  acquisi- 
tion and  development  to  cities,  counties,  and  recreation 
and  park  districts  only.  Acquisition  should  be  rated  over 
development  as  a  higher  order  of  need,  perhaps  loith  two- 
thirds  of  the  annual  allocation  devoted  to  acquisition. 
Grants  should  be  available  for  more  than  just  regional 
parks,  since  neighborhood  park  needs  are  also  great  and 
few  if  any  state  or  federal  funds  are  available  for  neigh- 
borhood and  community  facilities. 

"The  actual  allocation  of  funds  should  be  highly  related 
to  the  deficiencies  indicated  in  California's  Recreation  and 
Park  Study  and  the  Z^rbati  Metropolitan  Open  Space 
Study  and  their  updated  equivalents  in  future  years.  Proj- 
ects located  in  areas  of  deficiency  that  measure  up  to  the 
criteria  established  for  the  program  would  have  a  high 
probability  for  funding.  A  ceiling  should  be  placed  on  the 
amount  going  to  any  single  project. 

"I  feel  that  assistance  should  be  provided  on  a  matching 
basis  at  50  percent  of  related  project  costs.  This  is  similar 
to  the  federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Program  and 
the  'Open-Space'  Program  in  this  regard. 

"As  to  the  administration  of  the  program,  I  believe  that 
the  Recreation  Commission  (for  Park  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission)  should  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  cri- 
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teria  and  fhe  overall  review  of  the  program  and  Us  effec- 
tiveness. The  actual  allocation  of  the  funds  could  best  be 
accomplished,  I  believe,  through  a  board  or  committee 
comprised  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Recreation  Commission, 
the  Directors  of  Finance  and  Parks  and  Recreation,  and 
one  member  each  from  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  The 
committee  setup  would  reduce  considerably  the  time  inter- 
val between  application  and  actual  funding.  The  lack  of 
popularity  and  effectiveness  of  the  present  state  and  federal 
grant  programs  can  be  greatly  attributed  to  the  time  delay 
in  funding  of  needed  projects  .  .  ." 

Hugo   Fisher,  Administrator  of  Resources,   State  of  Cali- 
fornia 

"...  I  am  convinced  that  we  m<ist  learn  much  more 
about  the  economics  of  recreation.  This  is  essential  first 
because  all  public  programs  must  necessarily  compete  for 
limited  funds.  And,  therefore,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  be 
able  to  compare  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  various  pro- 
grams of  government,  I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
provision  of  recreation  opportunities  is  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  government,  and  one  which  is  vitally  necessary 
in  our  increasingly  complex  urban  society.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  simply  say  this — those  who  have  responsibility 
for  recreation  programs  must  provide  the  economic  justi- 
fication to  decisionmakers  who  are  bombarded  with  equally 
pressing  demands  for  public  funds.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  all  decisions  regarding  recreation  can  or  should  be 
made  on  a  dollars  and  cents  basis — this  is  patently  ab- 
surd. Xevertheless.  I  think  we  can  do  a  much  better  job 
of  quantifying  recreation  costs  and  benefits. 

"A  second  reason  we  must  learn  more  about  the  eco- 
noinics  of  recreation  is  that  this  knowledge  can  make  a 
profound  difference  in  the  magnitude  and  type  of  recrea- 
tion programs  which  we  mount.  The  thoughtful  questions 
you  have  raised  regarding  fee  structures,  tax  policy  and 
costs  of  acquisition  and  maintenance  are  obviously  going 
to  depend  on  careful  analysis  of  the  economic  consequences 
of  various  alternative  actions. 

"As  part  of  our  program  for  the  maintenance  and  re- 
finement of  the  California  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan, 
we  intend  to  continually  analyze  the  economic  implications 
of  the  state's  recreation  programs  and  activities.  If  I 
might  digress  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 
port on  a  study  which  wiU  commence  in  the  very  near 
future.  TrtiUzing  funding  made  available  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  recreation  planning  pur- 
poses, we  propose  to  undertake  a  study  to  develop  improved 
methods  for  comparing  the  benefits  and  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  provision  of  outdoor  recreation  opportuni- 
ties. More  specifically,  the  study  wiU  be  concerned  with 
measures  for  improving  the  evaluation  of  the  direct  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  be  derived  from  various  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation,  as  well  as  those  general  social  and  other  values 
which  are  not  now  readily  translated  into  economic  terms. 
A  second  purpose  of  the  study  will  be  to  examine  measures 
by  which  the  impact  of  outdoor  recreation  can  be  evaluated, 
both  in  terms  of  worth  to  the  individual,  to  the  local  com- 
munities in  which  recreation  projects  are  located,  and  to 
the  state  as  a  whole.  Finally,  the  study  will  analyze  the 
implications  of  the  imposition  of  various  fee  structures  and 
special  user  charges  upon  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for, 
outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  The  study  will  be 
carried  out  by  a  private  consultant  selected  on  the  basis 
of  background  and  expertise  in  resources  and  economic 
evaluation.  Technical  level  people  from  each  of  the  ap- 
propriate departments  of  the  Resources  Agency  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  study,  and  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  participation  of  federal  recreation  agencies  in  the 
study,  including  the  Federal  Recreation  Council.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  study  will  commence  in  the  early  fall 
and  will  extend  over  12  to  16  months.  The  results  of  the 
study  should  be  extremely  useful  to  us  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  various  recreation  programs.  The  study 
should  also  provide  the  information  which  is  necessary  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  questions  you  have  directed  to 
us.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  report  to 
yon  on  this  at  a  later  date  .  .  . 


"...  I  would  like  now  to  comment  briefly  on  the  last 
item  in  your  letter — that  of  continuous  funding  for  state 
recreation  programs. 

"ilany  sources  of  revenues  are  used  to  finance  the  plan- 
ning, acquisition  of  land,  and  development  and  operation 
of  facilities  for  recreation.  Some  of  these  are  federal  grants 
such  as  the  Land  and  AVater  Conservation  Fund  and  the 
Title  VII — Open  Space  programs;  general  obligation  and 
revenue  bonds ;  fees,  charges,  and  concessions ;  private  con- 
tributions :  special  funds  such  as  the  Small  Craft  Har- 
bors Revolving  Fund :  the  parimutuel  fund ;  and  tideland 
oil  revenues ;  and  for  local  government,  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  taxes. 

"In  the  face  of  enormously  expanding  demands  for  rec- 
reation, it  is  obvious  that  no  one  single  source  of  financing 
can  provide  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  state's  recrea- 
tion program.  The  problem  is  one  of  bringing  to  bear  all 
possible  sources  of  funding,  and  of  fully  exploiting  the 
recreation  potential  of  other  programs,  such  as  our  water 
and  highway  programs. 

"In  considering  the  financial  support  for  our  recreation 
programs,  I  believe  we  must  press  for  an  expanded  fed- 
eral role  in  recreation  in  California,  Almost  ."lO  percent  of 
our  land  area  is  in  federal  ownership  and  the  way  in  which 
this  land  is  managed  by  federal  agencies  and  the  extent  of 
recreation  development  on  these  lands  will  have  an  immeas- 
urable impact  on  our  ability  to  meet  future  recreation  de- 
mands. Further,  while  federal  grant  programs  in  the  field 
of  recreation  have  been  extremely  useful  in  supplementing 
state  and  local  funding,  the  scale  of  these  assistance  pro- 
grams is  much  too  limited  as  related  to  California's  rec- 
reation deficiencies,  including  those  related  to  out-of-state 
use. 

"Our  capability  to  meet  recreation  demands  can  be  effec- 
tively increased  to  the  extent  that  we  can  involve  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  recreation  business.  We  have  described 
to  you  earlier  our  proposed  recreation  reserve  program, 
which  represents  a  significant  effort  in  this  direction.  We 
intend  to  fully  explore  further  programs  in  this  direction. 

"I  am  pleased  that  your  committee  is  examining  the 
funding  aspects  of  our  recreation  programs — as  you  are 
aware  it  is  a  fundamental  one  .  .  ," 

•William    Penn    Mott,    Jr,,    General    Manager,    East    Bay 
Regional  Park  District,  Oakland 

".  .  .  Spurred  on  by  the  federal  grants  program  and  our 
own  state  park  bond  funds,  we  have  created  a  current 
inventory  of  the  park  land  acquisition  needs  of  California. 
This  inventory  clearly  indicates  the  inadequacy  of  our 
present  financing  program.  For  example,  this  year  $4,S00,- 
000  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  has 
been  allocated  to  California.  It  wiU  take  20  times  this 
amount  just  to  meet  current  needs.  The  State  Park  Bond 
Fund  of  $8.5.000.000  is  $200,000,000  short  of  meeting  the 
67  requests  for  funds  for  state  parks,  as  presented  to  the 
State  Park  Commission  at  their  meeting  in  December. 
HHFA  has  §49,000,000  for  matching  funds  to  acquire 
lands  throughout  the  United  States.  The  counties  and 
cities  of  California  alone  will  receive  from  the  State  Park 
Bond  Fund  §40,000,000  and  if  they  request  matching  funds 
through  HHFA  they  would  use  all  of  the  money  available 
through  HHFA  for  the  eutire  United  States.  Out  of  the 
state  park  bond  funds  Alameda  County  was  allocated 
§1.800,000.  Requests  presented  to  the  board  of  supervisors 
were  in  excess  of  §6,000,(X)0.  This  same  pattern  existed  in 
practically  every  metropolitan  county  throughout  Califor- 
nia. Obviously  the  lack  of  financing  is  going  to  bring  the 
current  open  space  and  acquisition  program  to  a  screeching 
halt  while  California's  growth  is  going  to  continue  with 
unrelenting  demands  for  land. 

"Recreation  travel,  according  to  the  recent  park  and 
recreation  report  put  out  by  the  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission,  is  the  most  popular  recreational  activity  of  the 
people  of  this  great  state.  Last  year,  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  we  purchased  approximately 
two  billion  gallons  of  gasoline.  About  50  percent  of  this 
gasoline  was  purchased  for  recreation  travel,  much  of  it 
being  purchased  by  people  coming  to  California  to  enjoy 
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the  state's  scenic  beauty.  A  1-cent  tax  on  the  gasoline 
used  by  passenger  cars  in  California  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August,  when  recreation  travel  in  Cali- 
fornia is  at  its  height,  would  produce  approximately  $20,- 
000,000.  To  realistically  satisfy  the  park  and  recreation 
demands  being  placed  upon  California,  we  need  each  year 
funds  of  this  ^nagnitude  and  it  is  my  recommendation 
that  these  funds  he  used  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement ; 
for  the  acquisition,  development  and  maintenance  of  state 
parks;  for  the  acquisition,  development  and  maintenance 
of  regional  and  urban  parks;  and  for  the  development  of  a 
scenic  highivay  program  that  would  link  the  major  regional 
metropolitan  areas  of  California  together,  not  only  by 
parkways  but  through  the  development  of  hiking  and  rid- 
ing trails.  Some  of  the  funds  should  also  be  used  to  de- 
velop additional  roadside  rests  and  the  landscaping  of 
scenic  routes.  A  portion  of  this  money  should  also  be  used 
to  educate  people,  particularly  within  the  metropolitan 
areas,  through  an  intensive  interpretive  program.  Unless 
people  understand  the  out-of-doors  and  the  environment  in 
which  they  live,  they  cantiot  fully  appreciate  and  enjoy  it, 
and  we  tvill  continue  to  spend  unproductively  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  in  paper  pickup  and  replace- 
ment of  vandalized  public  property. 

"In  conclusion,  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  if  we  are 
to  implement  our  open  space  and  park  and  recreation  plans 
we  must  realistically  face  the  fact  that  sizeable  sums  of 
money  must  be  made  available  during  the  next  five  years. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  that  serious  considera- 
tion be  given  to  adding  a  1-cent  tax  to  gasoline  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August  when  recreation  travel 
in  California  is  at  its  height,  and  that  this  money  be  used 
to  finance  a  massive  open  space  and  park  program  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Furthermore,  we  should  consider  providing  for  the  met- 
ropolitan centers  in  California  a  surrounding  green  belt  of 
parks  and  open  space  that  will  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  area  and  for  the  open  space  that  the  millions  of 
people  in  these  urban  centers  will  require.  A  program  less 
imaginative  will  not  solve  the  open  space  requirements 
created  by  the  expanding  population  increase  in  Califor- 
nia .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Winfield  A.  Shoemaker:  "Mr.  Mott. 
First,  I'd  like  to  compliment  you  on  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion. Second,  I'm  delighted  to  hear  you  say  again  what  you 
did  about  the  gasoline  tax  during  the  summer  months.  I 
recall  that  you  made  this  suggestion  at  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Beauty  in  Los  Angeles  two  weeks  ago.  And  at 
that  time  I  was  pleased  to  hear  this,  for  it  is  something  I 
had  been  working  on  for  some  while,  and  I  made  that  rec- 
ommendation, I  think,  a  day  later.  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
in  terms  of  establishing  these  green  belt  areas  surrounding 
cities  with  the  lingers  of  green  protruding  into  the  centers, 
how  do  we  through  legislation  get  into  the  business  of 
scenic  easements?" 

Mr.  Mott:  "Well,  it's  my  opinion  from  our  experience 
in  trying  to  secure  these  kind  of  easements  in  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties  that  the  concept  of  getting 
scenic  easements  is  not  applicable  to  California,  with  the 
pressures  that  we  have  on  our  lands.  Those  people,  at 
least  that  we've  contacted  to  try  to  establish  scenic  ease- 
ments, have  said  'we'll  sell  you  the  land  but  we're  not  in- 
terested in  the  scenic  easement  concept.'  The  pressures  on 
the  land  in  California  are  greater  than  they  are  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States.  This  is  brought  on  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  favorable  situation  we  have  here  in  California, 
but  because  foreign  investors  are  coming  into  California 
now,  and  are  putting  all  kinds  of  pressure  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land.  This  is  simply  because  in  their  countries  they 
cannot  buy  laud  because  it's  either  held  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  because  there  is  no  more  land,  or  it  is  so  terribly 
expensive.  In  addition,  investing  in  industry  or  in  the 
banks  in  their  own  particular  country  is  a  risky  situa- 
tion, and  they  feel  that  investing  in  land  here  is  not  a 
gamble  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  so  they  are  coming  in 
here,  which  is  escalating  the  prices.  We  see  in  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties  within  a  week  land  that  we're 
appraising  at  $500  an  acre  go  up  to  $1,500  an  acre  or  to 


$2,000  an  acre.   Therefore,   in  my  opinion  the  concept 
scenic  easements  only  in  rare  eases  will  be  applicable  1 
think  if  we're  going  to  do  the  job  we  almost  have  to  1 
that  land.  t 

"Now  with  respect  to  agricultural  land,  I  think  tl| 
this  is  a  question  of  tax  incentives — of  not  appraising 
land  at  its  highest  and  best  value,  but  appraising  it  ! 
agricultural  purposes  and  working  out  some  systems  to  p 
tect  the  agricultural  land.  In  the  open  space  resource 
think  the  agricultural  lands  are  just  as  important  as  pa 
lands.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  from  our  experience  t 
scenic  concept  just  doesn't  seem  to  work.  The  cost 
acquiring  that  which  would  be  necessary  seems  almost  pi 
hibitive.  How  should  this  be  attacked?  I  think  if  we  ( 
tablish  other  values  than  monetary  values  we  would  s; 
that  this  is  not  a  costly  program. 

"On  the  other  hand,  from  a  practicable  point  of  view 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  in  Galifc 
nia  is  that  we  don't  have  more  regional  park  departmen 
surrounding  these  metropolitan  areas.  It's  very  dif 
cult  for  a  local  department,  for  instance  a  city  depar 
ment,  to  get  into  this  kind  of  a  concept,  because  it  r 
quires  cutting  across  scenic  boundaries  and  county  boun 
ary  lines  to  accomplish  this  objective.  Mountains  and  na 
ural  areas  that  you  want  to  acquire  don't  recognize  thei 
artificial  boundary  lines,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  one  ( 
the  things  is  to  establish  these  regional  concepts  in  Califo 
nia  that  has  been  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country  111 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  other  cities.  The  problem  here,  a 
though  this  legislation  is  very  effective  and  one  of  the  bei 
bits  of  legislation  I've  ever  seen  in  this  area,  is  that  th: 
means  local  governmental  agencies  must  give  up  some  a.\ 
thority  in  order  to  make  it  possible.  And  I  think  you  undei 
stand  the  practical  politics  in  that  particular  problem." 

Assemblyman  Shoemaker:  "Do  you  think  that  it's  ne( 
essary  to  have  further  legislation  to  accomplish  this  end 
You  say  that  the  existing  legislation  which  provides  for  th 
establishment  of  such  things  as  the  regional  park  district  i 
good,  but  again  you  point  out  the  practical  political  diffl 
culty  of  having  to  work  with  a  number  of  cities  an 
special  districts  and  counties  and  so  forth  where  each  ha 
its  own  particular  ax  to  grind.  It's  pretty  difficult  t 
work  these  things  out  unless  there  is  something  more  sweep 
ing  than  the  legislation  we  have  now,  it  would  seem  t 
me.  I  wonder  what  your  reaction  is." 

Mr.  Mott:  "Well,  I'm  not  sure,  except  from  the  ques 
tion  of  tax  relief,  and  some  policy  decision  that  agricultura 
land  is  not  to  be  judged  on  its  highest  and  best  use  if  i 
happens  to  be  right  next  to  a  residential  subdivision.  Th^ 
act  under  which  we  operate  is  very  broad  and  its  concept 
are  excellent.  Probably  one  difficulty  in  the  act  is  that  th( 
basic  tax  rate  is  5  cents  per  $100  assessed  evaluation  am 
it's  set  at  that.  The  Legislature  permitted  it  to  go  to  1( 
cents  for  a  five-year  period  for  land  acquisition  and  develop 
ment,  but  for  a  new  district  forming  with  this  as  the  ceilinj 
it  is  very  limiting  and  restrictive  to  be  able  to  accomplisl 
very  much  with  the  land  values  as  they  are  now.  This  maj 
be  an  area  in  which  there  should  be  some  review. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  legislation  is  broac 
enough — we  have  taxing  powers,  condemnation,  police  power 
fire  power,  and  all  the  rest,  so  that  except  for  these 
political  problems  of  releasing  authority  and  responsibilitj 
I  think  this  would  work.  Now  I  don't  know  how  you'd  get 
around  it  at  some  other  level.  We  have  in  the  east  bay 
district  26  cities,  2  county  governments,  and  6  park  and 
recreation  districts  with  which  we  are  involved  in  a  coordi- 
nated propery  program.  We  don't  conflict  with  any  of  them 
because  our  program  is  strictly  on  a  regional  concept.  We 
don't  get  involved  with  the  municipal  park  and  recreation 
programs,  or  the  district  park  and  recreation  programs.  / 
think  the  basic  problem  is  one  of  where  do  we  get  the 
money  to  do  the  job.  That  .Heems  to  be  the  big  problem. 
And  as  I  indicated  it  doesn't  seem  right  to  me  that  we 
don't  have  some  funds  coming  out  of  this  gas  tax  when  the 
people  are  coming  to  California,  or  people  in  Calfornia  are 
traveling  during  June,  July  and  August  to  go  to  these 
recreational  resources — state,  federal,  county,  or  whatever 
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and  yet  no  funds  are  available.  This  seems  to  be  one  way 
in  which  to  perhaps  move  the  program  forward." 

Assemblyman  SVioemaker:  "Do  you  see  any  possibility 
of  private  enterprise  going  into  the  business  of  providing 
something  similar  to  some  of  our  parks  on  a  commercial 
basis,  and  establishing  areas  through  zoning  or  something 
else  for  this  kind  of  thing?" 

Mr.  Mott:  "I  think  there'll  be  some  of  this  take  place, 
but  in  most  cases  from  my  experience  in  the  operation 
of  this  type  of  development,  unless  it's  a  very  commercial- 
ized activity  it  is  not  profitable  from  the  standpoint  of 
Inlying  the  land,  advertising,  and  all  the  construction  ;  there- 
fore they  are  not  going  to  go  into  it.  I  don't  know  of  any 
park  and  recreation  program  that  is  a  profitable  venture 
from  the  standpoint  of  providing  recreation  for  large  num- 
jjers  of  people.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  if  we  ha?e 
land,  we  can  invite  private  investors  to  come  in  on  certain 
things  such  as  golf  courses,  .swimming  complexes,  and  things 
of  this  sort,  and  develop  these  against  our  plans,  designs, 
.ind  our  control.  This  seems  to  be  very  effective  so  that 
our  money  can  then  be  used  for  trails,  picnic  areas,  camp- 
ing facilities,  and  things  of  this  sort.  I  think  you'll  see 
more  of  this  type  of  thing,  but  I  don't  think  we're  going  to 
see  too  much  in  the  way  of  private  capital  buying  land  and 
investing  in  what  we  would  think  of  as  a  park  and  recrea- 
tional development,  except  in  a  highly  concentrated  type  of 
thing — such  as  ski  facilities,  sea  worlds,  and  things  that  do 
make  money.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  we're  talking 
about. 

Assemblyman  Shoemaker:  "One  final  question — back 
on  the  gas  tax.  This,  of  course,  would  require  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  because  gasoline  taxes  have  to  be  given 
to  highway  purposes  now.  In  your  talking  with  other  people 
around  the  state,  have  you  found  particular  enthusiasm  for 
this,  or  what  seems  to  be  the  response?" 

Mr.  Mott:  "I  mentioned  that  this  may  require  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  Everybody  says,  well  let's  do  it — how 
do  we  get  started  on  this?  I  think  we  can  build  up  the  sup- 
port that's  necessary.  I'm  willing  to  start  in  right  now 
if  you're  ready  to  tell  me  how  to  go  about  this.  I  think 
we'll  get  tremendous  support.  I  suspect  that  there  will  be 
some  people  who  will  object  to  this,  obviously,  and  I  think 
you  and  I  both  know  where  some  of  this  could  come  from. 
I  think  we've  got  the  support — we've  got  the  climate  in 
this  state  today  because  of  the  Governor's  Conference  and 
the  President's  interest  in  this,  and  everybody  talking 
about  it.  I  think  we've  got  the  climate  to  do  this  now 
and   carry   it   forward   to   accomplish    this   adjustment." 

Assemblyman  Shoemaker:  "The  response  from  my  dis- 
trict has  been  very  good.  But  we  always  think  down  there 
that  Santa  Barbara  perhaps  reacts  differently." 

Mr.  Mott:  "Obviously  the  people  who  object  would  not 
say  anything  to  me.  I  don't  think  they  would  to  you  if  they 
were  in  favor  of  it.  But  my  general  reaction  is  that  people 
are  accepting  this,  and  wonder  why  it  hasn't  been  done 
in  the  past  .  .  ." 

DeWitt  Nelson,  Director,  California  State  Department  of 
Conservation ;  former  Chairman,  California  Public  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan  Conmiittee 

".  .  .  The  California  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  rep- 
resents a  comprehensive  inventory  of  supply  and  demand 
for  recreation  in  California.  The  plan,  however,  was  com- 
pleted in  1960,  and  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion was  not  provided  with  sufficient  funds  to  adequately 
maintain  it.  The  department  is  presently  engaged  in  up- 
dating the  data  contained  in  the  plan ;  however,  this  effort 
was  only  possible  through  the  utilization  of  federal  plan- 
ning assistance  funds,  as  part  of  the  state  development 
plan  program.  This  effort  will  be  completed  in  December 
nf  this  year,  and  federal  funds  will  not  be  available  on 
the  sustained  basis  which  is  required  to  maintain  the 
inventory  data.  While  the  information  will  be  very  useful 
in  our  present  recreation  programs,  it  will  become  rather 
quickly  outdated  due  to  the  changing  character  and  rapid 
growth   of   the   state.    Once   this   has   occurred   the   entire 


process  must  begin  over  again.  This  is  obviously  extremely 
inefficient  and  provides  a  poor  basis  for  the  magnitude  of 
expenditures  which  the  state  is  currently  investing  in  rec- 
reation facilities.  In  approving  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan  for  purposes  of  state  participation  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  program,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  indicated  that  systematic  up- 
dating of  the  plan  must  be  accomplished  as  a  condition 
of  continued  participation  in  the  program. 

"The  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  furthermore,  while  setting 
forth  recommendations  for  state  action  in  several  areas, 
does  not,  in  itself,  represent  the  policy  framework  required 
to  integrate  the  entire  state  recreation  program.  Recogniz- 
ing that  recreation  cuts  across  jurisdictional  and  functional 
lines,  the  state  should  nevertheless  attempt  to  indicate 
generally  how  much  of  the  current  and  future  demand  for 
recreation  in  California  it  is  prepared  to  meet,  and  what 
types  of  recreation  facilities  it  is  prepared  to  provide. 
Our  recreation  policy  should  indicate  how  we  are  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  with  and  assist  federal  and  local  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  in  meeting  their  appropriate 
responsibilities.  For  example,  I  mentioned  earlier  that  we 
really  know  very  little  about  the  contribution  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Yet  it  is  increasingly  obvious  that  public  agen- 
cies alone  cannot  meet  the  total  demands  for  recreation 
that  California  population  growth  and  changing  style  of 
living  are  generating.  State  government  may  choose  to 
adopt  any  of  a  number  of  alternative  policies  to  stimulate 
private  investment  in  recreation.  These  may  include  tax  re- 
lief, adjustment  of  the  public  fee  structure,  attractive 
interest  rates  for  private  developers,  and  lease-back  ar- 
rangements. 

"Additional  planning  effort  is  also  required  if  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan  is  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for 
the  coordination  of  recreation  activity  in  California.  As 
they  are  completed,  planning  elements  such  as  the  Califor- 
nia Boating  Plan  and  the  Scenic  Highways  Plan  should  be 
incorporated  in  summary  fa.shion  in  the  plan.  The  plan 
should  also  clearly  set  forth  the  basis  for  determining 
priorities  of  expenditures  for  recreation,  both  in  terms  of 
geographic  areas  and  in  terms  of  specific  types  of  recrea- 
tion activity.  Along  these  lines,  we  need  further  study 
of  the  economic  impact  of  recreation  and  techniques  for 
measuring  this  impact.  Almost  any  proposed  recreation 
project  today  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  demand — 
the  real  question  is,  is  the  state  getting  the  most  for  its 
money?  The  criterion  should  be  applied  to  the  state's  direct 
recreation  programs,  as  well  as  to  the  growing  number 
of  programs  of  loans  and  grants  for  recreation  purposes. 

"Perhaps  our  paramount  need  in  terms  of  recreation 
planning  is  to  determine  the  implications  of  population 
growth  for  the  present  programs  of  state  government.  I 
believe  we  must  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  state  government  to  continue  the  present  level  of 
recreation  service  in  the  face  of  competing  demands  for 
funds  for  education,  highways  and  other  state  facilities 
and  services.  //  social  and  economic  trends  indicate  in- 
creased levels  oi  recreation  demand  which  will  clearly 
strain  our  budget  capability,  then  we  must  hegin  to  ex- 
plore new  approaches  to  the  provision  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities for  the  people  of  California.  I  have  mentioned 
the  private  sector  as  one  avenue  of  exploration  in  this  re- 
gard ;  another  is  increased  use  of  federal  land  to  meet 
recreation  demands.  Again,  this  approach  may  call  for  new 
policy  on  the  part  of  state  government  .  .  ." 

Charles  E.  Porter,  City  of  San  Diego 

".  .  .  Increasing  capital  outlay  requirements  for  other 
necessary  public  f.acilities,  i.e.,  sewers,  storm  drains,  streets, 
etc.,  continue  to  place  heavy  demands  upon  the  city's  fi- 
nancial capability.  It  is  doubtful  that  over  the  next  decade 
the  City  of  San  Diego  will  be  able  to  invest  much  more 
in  its  parks  than  it  has  over  the  past  decade,  and  even 
this  Investment  will  sorely  strain  the  general  fund.  Neto 
sources  of  revenue  would  seem  to  be  the  onlp  means  6y 
which  the  City  of  San  Diego  will  be  able  to  overcome  the 
problem .  .  ." 
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Duane   Mattison,  Park  Director,  County  of  Contra  Costa 

".  .  .  Financing  recreation  programs,  both  immediate  and 
continuing,  is  the  basic  question  to  be  resolved  by  all 
levels  of  government.  User  fees,  special  taxes  on  all  recre- 
ation equipment,  gasoline  taxes  and  possibly  other  sources 
of  revenue  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  the  most 
feasible  methods  implemented  in  order  to  meet  present  and 
future  demands.  We  agree  with  paragraph  four,  page  two 
of  your  statement  of  objectives.  Local  government  will 
require  greater  financial  assistance  from  state  and  federal 
sources  in  order  to  function  with  some  degree  of  adequacy. 
A  program  paralleling  the  federal,  state  and  local  highway 
methods  may  he  the  answer.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  We  don't  have  any  specific  program  laid  out,  but 
certainly  a  continuing  type  of  financing  as  you  have 
asked  others,  and  has  heen  stated  here  this  morning,  is 
going  to  have  to  Tie  done.  I  was  very  interested  in  Mr. 
Bramhall's  suggestion,  who  sat  here  just  previously,  about 
the  possibility  of  using  a  gas  tax  fund  to  finance  a  major 
bond  program,  because  I  myself  did  want  to  mention 
that  I  did  feel  that  your  $150,000,000  bond  measure  re- 
cently passed  has  only  shown  how  inadequate  $150  mil- 
lion is  in  answering  the  problems  of  the  state,  and  that 
you're  going  to  have  to  consider  a  possible  bond  program 
of  a  much  greater  sum.  Perhaps  the  gas  tax  program 
might  help  in  retiring  the  bonds  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Shoemaker:  ".  .  .  There  are  a  couple  of  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  some  of  your  re- 
marks pertaining  to  a  summer  gas  tax  and  also  to  a  bond 
issue.  Do  you  feel  that  these  necessarily  are  connected — 
that  we  should  have  a  bond  issue  and  a  summertime  gas 
tax?" 

Mr.  Mattison:  "Both.  I  just  drew  an  opinion  from  hear- 
ing Mr.  Bramhall  immediately  ahead  of  me.  I  have  felt 
right  along  that  the  state's  bond  program  of  $150  million 
was  not  large  enough.  I  felt  that  you  should  have  gone  for 
more.  I  also  feel  that  a  1-cent  gas  tax  for  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes  to  be  used  throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia only  during  the  summer  months,  as  I  had  previously 
heard  suggested,  would  not  begin  to  answer  the  problem. 
I  think  that  you're  going  to  have  to  go  much  further. 
This  is  not  the  solution.  Yoxir  prollem  is  to  finance  a  qual- 
ity stateivide  system  of  parks  and  recreation  at  all  levels 
of  government,  tcJiich  goes  into  such  sums  that  a  1-cent  gas 
tax  isn't  going  to  he  the  answer.  This  is  my  thinking." 

Assemblyman  Shoemaker:  "At  the  park  commission 
meeting  in  Santa  Barbara  I  asked  them  to  take  a  look  at 
the  feasibility  of  a  $300  million  bond  issue  with  a  1-cent 
gas  tax  for  the  purpose  of  retirement.  One  of  the  reasons 
I  made  this  recommendation  was  because  of  the  base  of 
information  I  had  that  the  interest  on  the  money  we  would 
be  paying  off  would  be  less  than  the  rise  in  price  of  the  land 
that  needs  to  be  acquired  during  the  period,  and  that  the 
bond  issue  would  be  retired  with  this  money.  On  the  basis 
of  the  information  you  have  is  that  a  reasonable  or  an 
unreasonable  approach  ?" 

Mr.  Mattison:  "Well,  Assemblyman  Shoemaker,  I'm  go- 
ing to  say  that  I  concur  with  you  wholeheartedly ;  only 
why  don't  you  change  that  $300  million  to  at  least  $500 
million?  I  think  that  you  would  find  that  this  would  not 
be  an  unrealistic  figure.  I  would  agree  that  this  was  a 
logical  approach." 

Assemblyman  Shoemaker:  ".Just  one  more  question.  Do 
you  think  the  people  in  Contra  Costa  County  would  be 
willing  to  support  these  two  things?" 

Mr.  Mattison:  "Just  from  the  information  that  you  have 
in  terms  of  demand  for  recreation,  I  would  have  to  say 
from  my  experience  over  the  past  few  years  that  I  think 
we  would.  And  I  say  this  because  of  the  fact  that  we  at- 
tempted a  $7,500,000  local  bond  measure  in  1962,  which 
failed  with  the  state's  bond  measure.  We  immediately  fol- 
lowed you  on  the  ballot  and  we  went  down  together.  Your 
state  bond  measure  incidentally  drew  the  same  yes  percent- 
age support  as  our  local  measure  did.  The  residents  of  our 
county,  because  of  their  feeling  of  concern  in  this  park 
and  recreation  field,  then  took  it  into  their  hands  to  annex 


the  county  to  the  park  district  because  of  the  10-cent  i 
levy  which  the  park  district  has  available  to  it  for  anol  r 
three  years  following  this  year.  They  were  willing  to  i 
themselves  this  amount  in  order  to  try  and  achieve  si  e 
semblance  of  an  adequate  park  system.  And  I  think  t  t 
at  this  point  in  Contra  Costa  County  there  is  a  segm  t 
of  the  population  large  enough  to  support  any  reasons  ; 
financing  measure  for  a  continuing  park  acquisition  i  '■ 
gram." 

Assemblyman  Shoemaker:  "One  more  question.  1  i 
were  talking  in  your  testimony  about  the  necessity  for  m  i 
money  to  go  into  local  government  for  the  purpose  of  pr; 
acquisition  and  development.  Should  we  go  for  a  gasol.  ■ 
tax  constitutional  amendment?  Do  you  feel  that  there  oufl; 
to  be  some  kind  of  formula  established  to  provide  a  p.|' 
tion  of  this  fund  to  the  counties?"  jj 

Mr.  Mattison:  "I  definitely  do.  I  think  that  is  the  wl 
to  get  local  support  in  your  program,  and  certainly  wfr' 
is  done  in  the  local  level  is  going  to  help  solve  your  whet 
statewide  program.  Whatever  you  can  do  to  encourage  loe^ 
support  is  going  to  be  of  value  to  you,  and  I  think  tfti 
is  something  that  should  be  done  ..."  '  j 

Ralph    H.  Shaw,  Director,  Parks  and  Eecreation,   Counj 
of  San  Mateo 

".  .  ._  Analysis  of  future  park  needs  indicates  the  joh 
acquisition  and  development  is  so  hig  and  so  costly  th.' 
local  government  cannot  finance  them  all.  We  need  a  par 
nership  of  the  puUic  interests:  of  local,  state,  federal  go-i 
ernments,  that  will  do  more  than  can  he  done  under  pre: 
ent  provisions.  The  federal  government,  in  recent  year, 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  state  and  local  goreri 
ments  in  the  field  of  park  and  open  space  financing,  but  w 
believe  that  still  more  needs  to  be  done,  perhaps  by  th 
state  and  local  governments. 

"In  reviewing  the  amount  of  park  and  recreation  area 
that  have  been  acquired  in  recent  years,  the  rate  of  poj 
ulation  growth,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  land  prices,  w 
find  that  we  are  falling  behind.  Acquisition  and  develor 
ment,  especially  of  state  parks,  has  been  woefully  sIo-b 
This  slowness  has  resulted  in  making  our  tax  dollars  bu; 
only  a  fraction  of  what  they  could  have  bought  when  pari 
projects  were  put  into  the  state  and  local  park  plans. 

"For  example,  we  were  recently  reviewing  a  proposa 
made  less  than  25  years  ago  in  which  it  was  recommendei 
that  400  acres  of  sand  dunes  at  Ano  Nuevo  be  purchasei 
for  $4,000.  The  state  is  proposing  to  buy  the  same  prop 
erty  this  year  for  over  a  million  dollars.  The  same  repor 
recommended  buying  the  Peseadero  Lagoon  for  $3,000.  To 
day  the  state  is  planning  to  pay  hundreds  of  thousands  o 
dollars  for  the  same  area.  Eight  acres  of  land  at  Montan 
Beach  were  priced  at  $4,800 ;  today  the  state  has  virtuall; 
given  up  acquisition  of  the  property  because  the  price  ha 
climbed  so  high. 

"Gentlemen,  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer;  w 
must  have  an  active,  moving,  effective  program  for  pari 
acquisition.  We,  in  San  Mateo  County,  are  doing  all  w 
can  to  fulfill  our  local  responsibilities ;  we  implore  you  ti 
make  sure  that  the  state  program  fulfills  the  state  responsi 
h  ilities. 

"Our  county,  and  many  of  our  cities,  are  active  memben 
of  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments.  As  such 
we  are  cooperating  with  A.B.A.6.  in  the  preparation  of  i 
regional  plan.  One  very  important  section  of  this  regiona 
plan  concerns  planning  for  parks  and  for  the  preservatioi 
of  open  space. 

"In  our  judgment,  it  is  essential  that  the  State  of  Call 
fornia  participate  actively  in  this  regional  park  planninj 
process,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  State  of  California  bi 
prepared  to  carry  out  its  share  of  the  final  recommenda 
tions  of  this  regional  park  plan.  This  may  well  mean  i 
substantial  financial  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  larg( 
parks  within  the  metropolitan  area.  We  hope  all  agenciei 
of  state  government  will  be  prepared  to  act  effectively  ii 
helping  to  carry  out  the  regional  plans  that  we  are  pre 
paring  on  a  cooperative  basis.  We  must  abolish  the  vestiges 
of   the   old    'stratification'   we   have   had    in    the   past    be 
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tween  the  various  'levels  of  government.'  State  government 
and  local  government  must  he  ^corking  partners,  not  just 
'upper  levels'  or  'loicer  levels'  of  government  to  trhich  re- 
ports and  memoranda  are  referred.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
urgently  needed  than  in  providing  for  the  acquisition  of 
parks  and  in  the  preservation  of  our  metropolitan  open 
spaces  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Barnes:  "Do  you  agree,  sir,  as  represent- 
ative from  Contra  Costa  County  that  the  $150  million 
bond  issue  was  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  that  a  1- 
cent  t.ax  three  months  in  the  summer  producing  .?20  million 
would  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  oncoming  needs?" 

Mp.  Shaw:  "Yes.  I  do." 

Assemblyman  Barnes:  "Do  you  think  the  people  in  your 
county  would  support  some  plan  if  the  state  projected  it  as 
a  massive  bond  issue  advertised  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
paid  for  by  an  additional  1-cent  gas  tax  lilje  we  have  for 
highways — 1  cent  committed  to  the  statewide  park  pro- 
gram?" 

Mr.  Shaw:  "I  would  say  this,  that  San  Mateo  County 
had  perhaps  the  highest  or  close  to  the  highest  response 
to  the  State  Bond  Act  that  was  presented,  and  the  reason 
that  they  did  this  is  they  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  open  space.  So  I  feel  confident 
that  they  would  answer  this  in  the  affirmative  .  .  ." 

Reginald   G.   Renfree,  Director  of  Recreation  and  Parks, 
City  of  Sacramento 

".  .  .  We  believe  that  continuing  efforts  must  be  made  to 
solve  the  problems  created  by  the  establishment  of  special 
districts.  While  much  progress  has  been  made,  major  prob- 
lems still  remain  in  the  recreation  and  park  field  as  growth 
and  annexations  bring  cities  and  districts  into  conflict.  Xou 
will  find  in  most  of  the  testimony  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee from  these  districts  an  indication  of  serious  financial 
problems  in  their  attempt  to  meet  district  needs  with  re- 
quests for  state  funds  just  for  local  problems.  It  is  under- 
standable with  small  tax  bases,  restricted  tax  ceiling,  and 
insufficient  bonding  capacities  that  funds  for  acquisition 
and  development  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demands. 

"Finally,  ice  heartily  support  pour  indication  of  attempt- 
ing to  develop  some  assured,  continuing  hasis  of  funding 
this  recreation  and  park  service  at  the  state  level.  I  would 
not  wish  to  make  any  recommendation  on  the  source  of 
such  funds  at  this  time,  but  feel  sure  that  this  matter 
will  be  of  interest  and  concern  to  the  League  of  California 
Cities  and  possibly  some  discussion  by  league  stafE  will 
occur  at  your  next  meeting  .  .  ." 

William   B.  Pond,  Director.  Park  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, County  of  Scramento 

"...  A  bond  issue  can  alleviate  our  present  situation 
but  bond  issues  need  to  be  voted  upon,  passed,  sold  and 
serviced — which  represents  a  substantial  cost,  but  not  a 
contribution  of  new  facilities  to  our  park  system. 

"Would  it  be  possible  (and  practical)  for  the  state  to 
establish  a  revolving  fund  which  would  approximate  the 
repayment  time  and  interest  rate  of  municipal  bonds? 
Such  a  fund  could  be  administered  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  present  State,  Beach,  Park  Recreational  and  His- 
torical Facilities  Bond  Act  of  1964,  and  would  be  available 
to  local  governments  upon  compliance  with  the  desired  re- 
quirements. Such  an  approach  would  offer  a  continuing, 
cyclical  effect :  as  money  is  repaid  into  the  fund  it  be- 
comes available  for  second  (and  subsequent)  phase  plan- 
ning— as  opposed  to  a  'one-shot'  program  .  .  ." 

"Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  services  demanded  by  a 
growing,  urbanizing  community,  the  county  is  faced  with 
developing  alternate  methods  of  financing  park  acquisition 
and  development  programs.  Existing  state  and  federal  pro- 
grams of  assistance  are  being  utilized,  but  a  continuing, 
adequately  funded  program  is  needed  at  the  state  level. 
It  is  suggested  that  such  a  program  could  consist — at 
least  in  part — of  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  finance  acquisition  and  development  programs 


in  accordance  with  approved  master  plans  based  on  ac- 
cepted planning  criteria  .  .  ." 

George   H.  Adams,   Director  of  Parks,   County  of  Santa 
Barbara 

".  .  .  Suggestions  for  orderly  funding.  Santa  Barbara 
County  is  one  of  the  counties  in  California  which  carries 
an  unusually  heavy  burden  in  providing  park  facilities 
because  of  our  proximity  to  a  large  metropolitan  area. 
We  are  within  a  three-hour  drive  of  well  in  excess  of  10,- 
000.000  persons  and  the  load  on  our  overnight  facilities 
is  unbearable.  To  a  much  lesser  degree  we  need  assistance 
in  financing  a  program  of  acquisition  and  development  of 
day-use  parks. 

"It  is  logical,  because  of  the  influx  of  out-of-county  park 
users,  that  outside  funds  be  made  available  to  supplement 
county  funds  for  acquisition  and  major  development  proj- 
ects. 

"It  would  seem  in  order  to  meet  such  needs  as  those  con- 
fronting Santa  Barbara  County  that  a  program  of  one-third 
federal,  one-third  state,  and  one-third  county  funds  would 
be  a  sound  program  for  the  most  immediate  relief. 

"Our  belief  is  that  work  should  be  started  promptly  on 
another  bond  issue  at  the  state  le%el.  By  the  time  such 
money  could  be  made  available  the  present  funds  will  have 
been  spent  with  only  a  dent  in  the  problem  that  faces  us 
all. 

"If  I  may  I'd  offer  two  suggestions  regarding  a  state 
bond  issue:  (1)  We  must  carry  forward  a  development 
program  so  the  voting  public  can  see  tangible  evidence  of 
progress  if  we  want  support  for  another  bond  issue.  Al- 
though the  'buy  now — develop  later'  program  has  great 
merit  we  hear  constant  grumbling  about  not  developing 
what  we  have.  Perhaps  we  should  take  a  page  from  the 
book  of  the  Division  of  State  Highways  with  signs  'This 
Park  Property  for  Future  Development  Made  Possible  by 
the  State  Bond  Act  of  1964.'  (2)  Don't  load  us  down 
with  red  tape  to  qualify  for  or  spend  the  funds.  Granted, 
there  are  requirements  for  spending  public  funds  but  they 
should  be  kept  to  a  bare  minimum. 

"A  long-range  program  should  be  worked  out  by  fiscal 
experts  assuring  a  steady  flow  of  funds  into  the  state  park 
budget. 

"We  are  not  finding  fault  with  our  state  highway  pro- 
gram when  we  use  it  in  the  following  example :  safe, 
beautiful,  adequate  highways  are  a  must  but  after  driving 
over  such  a  highway  to  spend  a  day  or  a  vacation  in  a 
park  the  family  may  be  turned  away  or  accommodated 
in  a  crowded,  underdeveloped  facility.  We  are  just  raising 
a  question :  will  our  citizens  be  better  satisfied  with  more 
and  better  parks  they  can  reach  on  highways  not  as 
beautiful  as  those  now  under  construction  or  on  the  draw- 
ing board?  Just  asking. 

"Again,  fiscal  experts  must  provide  the  suggested  means 
of  obtaining  the  funds  but  this  does  not  relieve  those  of 
us  who  are  responsible  for  guiding  the  park  and  recrea- 
tion movement.  We  are  responsible  to  support  adequate 
programs  at  all  levels  of  government.  In  this  instance  ac- 
complishments at  any  one  level  of  government  almost  in- 
variably relieves  a  part  of  the  burden  at  the  other 
levels  .  .  ." 

Ray  Bartholemew,  Director,  Parks  and  Recreation,  County 
of  San  Joaquin 

".  .  .  Most  of  the  problems  of  local  government  with  re- 
gard to  recreation  are  rooted  in  inadequate  financitig :  in- 
adequate funds  or  resources  to  acquire  the  necessary  prop- 
erty and/or  inadequate  funds  for  development. 

"Frequently,  if  private  entrepreneurs  can  be  interested 
in  regional  recreation  facilities,  adequate  funds  for  devel- 
oping access  roads  are  not  available. 

"It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the  provision 
of  regional  recreation  facilities  is  a  regional  problem  and 
that  the  problem  should  be  solved  by  the  region  or  a  higher 
level  of  government.  Providing  and  maintaining  regional 
recreation  facilities  should  no  longer  be  a  burden  to  be 
borne  by  local  taxation  alone  .  .  ." 
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Eugene   D.   Wheeler,  Planning  Director,   County  of  Ven- 
tura 

".  .  .  It  is  evident  that  the  financial  end  of  the  recreational 
picture  can  be  a  principal  element  in  the  acquisition  of 
recreational  facilities  and  that  without  continued  outside 
financial  aid  the  county  will  not  be  able  to  acquire  the 
necessary  lands  and  develop  them  into  useful  recreational 
entities.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  county  he  in  a 
position  to  acquire  park  sites  now  rather  than  later  when 
land  prices  will  lie  prohibitive  .  .  . 

"The  state  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  past 
within  the  financial  framework  of  the  recreational  picture 
and  should  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  state  can  assist  local  jurisdictions  in  acquiring 
lands  for  future  recreational  needs  by  presenting  lo'ng- 
term  loans  at  low  interest  rates.  "With  this  assistance,  the 
counties  and  cities  can  purchase  today  at  lower  prices  the 
lands  they  will  need  in  the  future  .  .  ." 

Charles    E.    Matzen,    Chairman,    Alameda    County    Parks 
Advisory  Committee 

".  .  .  On  December  7,  1965,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Alameda  County  passed  Resolution  No.  114905,  which 
urges  the  State  of  California  to  establish  a  formula  gov- 
erning distribution  of  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
funds  between  the  State  of  California  and  local  political 
subdivisions.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
has  informed  this  commission  that,  of  the  first  12  states 
found  eligible  for  funds  under  the  Land  and  "Water  Con- 
servation Act  program,  all  12,  including  California,  indi- 
cate they  intend  to  share  their  funds  with  local  government. 
Ten  of  the  12  have  shared,  or  indicate  they  intend  to 
share,  such  funds  upon  a  formula  basis.  Under  funds  allo- 
cated under  the  State  Park  Bond  Fund  for  local  jurisdic- 
tions, Alameda  County  was  eligible  for  a  total  allocation 
of  $1,856,400.  Despite  a  tight  time  schedule  required  by 
this  county  for  submission  of  applications  by  local  juris- 
dictions, six  applications  totaling  more  than  $6  million 
were  received.  This  experience  is  cited  as  an  example  of 
the  need  of  our  local  jurisdictions  for  outside  funds  in 
order  to  meet  recreational  demands  within  this  county.  "We 
understand  that  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Resources  Agency  has  recommended  a  50-50 
split  of  Land  and  "Water  Conservation  Act  funds  between 
state  and  local  agencies.  "We  ask  the  help  of  your  com- 
mittee to  encourage  the  State  of  California  to  establish 
a  formula  for  distribution  of  Laud  and  "Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  funds  .  .  ." 

Edward   H.  Walker,  Director,  Parks  Department,  County 
of  Riverside 

".  .  .  There  are  two  possible  approaches  that  the  County 
of  Riverside  can  follow  to  strengthen  its  ability  to  meet 
these  existing  and  projected  needs.  These  methods  are : 
"A  county  bonding  program,  or 

Supplementing  and  expanding  such  a  program  by  addi- 
tional allocation  of  funds  from  the  county's  current  gen- 
eral fund  revenues. 

"However,  at  this  time,  neither  of  these  methods  of  fi- 
nancing appear  to  be  inadequate. 

""We  feel  that  the  State  Legislature  should  always  be 
considering  supplementing  county  funds  for  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes.  We  believe  that  prior  to  submitting  Prop- 
osition lA  of  1964  to  the  voters  of  our  state,  every  agency 
realized  that  a  bond  of  $150  million  would  only  satisfy 
minimum  needs,  and  this  fact  we  feel  has  definitely  been 
proven.  I  would  certanly  recommend  that  when  the  pres- 
ent state  bond  funds  are  completely  expended  in  the  year 
1971,  the  Legislature  immediately  instruct  its  State  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation  to  prepare  a  study 
verifying  the  continued  needs  for  a  supplemental  bond  pro- 
gram that  is  so  evident  today.  Knowing  that  we  in  River- 
side County  are  not  eminently  qualified  to  give  an  exact 
monetary  estimate  to  satisfy  these  needs,  we  still  feel  the 
State  of  California  should  be  thinking  of  not  less  than  an 
additional  $450  million  bond  issue  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  after  1971. 


"It  is  now  evident  that  funds  allocated  to  various  co  - 
ties  under  Proposition  lA  have  made  it  possible  to  it  t 
only  a  minimum  of  the  overall  requirements  .  .  ." 

Smith    Falconer,    Director,   Regional   Parks   of   San  E  • 
nardino  County 

".    .    .   Determinations   should   be   made   as    to   the   yea ' 
amount  of  funds  required  to  keep  abreast  of  demand  oi  i 
statewise  basis  for  regional  parks.  If  this  demand  is  grea  • 
than  the  Land  and  "Water  Conservation  Fund  plus  mat  ■ 
ing   moneys   bj'   local   agencies,    then   we   recommend   H 
the    state    set    up    an    additional    fund    administered    a 
matched  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Land  and  "Water  C( 
servation  Fund  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  yearly  demai 
In  other  words,  if  it  is  found  that  the  yearly  need  for  i 
gional  park  acquisition  and  construction  requires  $15  m? 
lion  per  year  statewide  and  the  yearly  Land  and  "Wat 
Conservation  Fund  amounts  to  $4  miUion  plus  $4  milliv 
matched  by  local  agencies,  the  state  would  supply  an  adc 
tional  $3.5  million  yearly  to  be  matched  by  $3.5  milli(: 
local  funds  making  a  total  of  $15  million  .  .  ." 

B.  V.  Amyx,  Director,  Parks  and  Recreation,  County  i 
Santa  Clara 

".  .  .  All  acquisition  and  development  plans  now  in  proce.-; 
are  based  on  the  continuing  financial  support  of  both  stav 
and  federal  government  agencies.  County  bond  issues  haT 
made  possible  the  initial  programs  of  acquisition  for  par 
purposes,  and  will  continue  to  provide  some  funds  for  thij 
purpose.  However,  sJcyrocJceting  land  cost  and  expandin 
recreational  needs  to  service  the  population  boom  of  thi 
county  make  necessary  the  continuance  and  hopefully  th^ 
expansion  of  both  state  and  federal  assistance  programs  in 
this  area  of  park  acquisition  and  development. 

"As  regards  the  role  of  the  state  government  in  meeting 
statewide  recreational  requirements,  it  would  be  desirabli 
naturally  to  see  an  expansion  by  the  state  insofar  ai 
providing  matching  funds  for  federally  approved  projects 
Past  and  current  activities  by  the  state  have  done  much 
along  these  lines,  but  with  anticipated  increases  in  land 
costs  throughout  the  state  in  the  coming  years,  the  cost 
of  acquiring  prime  land  for  recreational  purposes  will  very 
likely  make  it  unfeasible  for  local  agencies  to  participate 
alone.  Only  the  availability  of  state  and  federal  assistance 
will  make  possible  the  acquisition  of  necessary  recreational 
areas  in  this  state  for  future  generations. 

"Studies  recently  conducted  by  the  state  which  resulted 
in  the  California  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  revealed 
that  the  greatest  public  recreational  deficiency  existed  in 
day-use  regional  areas  and  facilities  which  would  serve 
an  area  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  or  one  hour's  drive. 
Santa  Clara  County  has  been  following  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  acquiring  and  developing  such  areas  and  facilities 
during  the  past  six  years  with  money  derived  from  two 
local  bond  issues  which  contained  $9,567,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

"Point-of-origin  studies  of-  the  users  of  these  facilities 
indicate  conclusively  that  Santa  Clara  County  is  providing 
recreational  outlets  of  this  type  for  residents  of  the  entire 
bay  metropolitan  population.  The  best  opportunity  for 
this  type  of  park  unit  will  be  found  in  the  area  periphery 
to  the  metropolitan  core  since  the  open  land  is  more  avail- 
able there  at  a  more  reasonable  price.  The  jurisdictions 
responsible  for  the  areas  will  not,  however,  generally  have 
the  necessary  financing  capability  nor  should  they  have  the 
sole  responsibility  for  providing  such  facilities.  Since  the 
two  major  metropolitan  areas  of  the  state  now  contain 
in  excess  of  81  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  state 
it  would  appear  that  continued  assistance  to  the  local  juris- 
dictions would  be  in  order  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Alquist:  "In  your  statement  you  say  'a 
program  of  matching  assistance  in  the  metropolitan  coun- 
ties, and  a  program  of  direct  acquisition  and  development 
in  those  counties  surrounding  the  metropolitan  areas,  would 
motivate  the  boards  of  supervisors  toward  a  more  aggressive 
program.'  Have  you  got  anything  specific  in  mind  here — 
perhaps  a  continuing  program  financed  by  the  state?" 
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Mr.  Amyx:  "Well,  spedficallj-  I  do  not,  Assemblyman 
Alquist.  but  in  the  some  10  years  I  have  been  involved  with 
the  program  in  Santa  Clara  County,  and  observing  the  pop- 
ulation growth  we  have  had — a  growth  of  some  60,000  peo- 
ple each  year  within  the  counts. — and  observing  how  the 
urban  development  continues  to  spread,  I  think  we  can  an- 
ticipate this  wiU  continue  through  Santa  Clara  County  Into 
San  Benito  County  and  so  on.  In  order  to  have  the  larger 
area  reserves  it  appears  to  me  that  some  program  should  be 
adopted  so  that  now  on  the  periphery  of  the  metropolitan 
area  these  recreation  reserves  could  be  obtained.  After  the 
area  gets  to  point  of  development  that  central  Santa  Clara 
County  or  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  reached,  the  prices 
of  property  become  so  prohibitive  that  you  can't  get  it  in 
the  quantity  it  should  be  obtained." 

Assemblyman  Alquist:  "Have  you  given  any  thought 
as  to  how  the  state  might  finance  such  a  continuing  pro- 
gram?" 

Mr.  Amyx:  "No,  I  haven't." 

Assemblyman  Alquist:  "Do  you  think  that  you  could 
convince  the  people  to  take  gas  tax  money?" 

Mr.  Amyx:  "This  was  discussed  yesterday,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  if  it  were  presented  properly  the  people  would 
be  receptive  to  such  an  Idea  . . ." 

Ned.   A.    Rogoway,   Planning   Director,    San   Luis   Obispo 

County 

". . .  Most  knowledgeable  people  concede  that  Proposition  1 
failed  to  remove  the  enormous  deficiencies  in  the  recreation 
picture.  The  demands  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  so  great  and  the  deficiencies  so  large  that  one 
bond  issue  could  not  possibly  eliminate  the  lack  of  recrea- 
tional facilities.  It  is  our  feeling  that  a  continuing  program 
of  funding  is  a  much  ietter  approach  than  a  single-shot 
bond  issue.  We  would  recommend  that  you  consider  allocat- 
ing a  long-range  financing  program  from  the  General  Fund 
for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  state  parks.  The  de- 
partment should  be  able  to  anticipate  their  development 
needs  on  an  annual  basis  in  sufficient  amounts  to  approach 
the  statewide  demands  for  recreation. 

"In  addition,  this  funding  program  should  provide  for  sub- 
sidy to  local  government  operating  tourist-oriented  facilities. 
It  would  seem  that  a  grant  program  like  those  adminis- 
tered by  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  and  the  Water 
Resources  Agency  under  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  are  ap- 
propriate methods  of  distributing  the  funds  through  local 
agencies  in  the  state.  Funds  could  be  administered  by  an 
agency  under  the  Resources  Administrator,  who  would  re- 
ceive bona  fide  requests  for  comprehensive  parks  where  it 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  request  that  it  is  primarily 
for  tourist  patronage.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Legislature 
organized  much  like  the  wildlife  board  could  be  delegated 
the  responsibility  of  approving  the  projects.  Every  latitude 
should  be  given  the  jurisdiction  to  recoup  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  even  to  the  extent  of  state  support  as 
well.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  much  more 
reasonable  way  of  administering  funds  on  a  statewide 
basis  and  would  result  in  more  significant  accomplishments 
based  upon  recreation  needs  rather  than  political  or  local 
pressures  .  . ." 

Thomas   J.    Medeiros,   Chairman,   Recreation    Committee, 
San  Benito  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

".  .  .  We  do  not  feel  that  San  Benito  County  can  afford 
much  from  local  funds  for  regional  recreation,  other  than 
already  allocated  for  our  use  from  the  recreation  bond 
money.  We  do  hope  that  tbe  committee,  however,  is  cogni- 
zant of  the  above-mentioned  unmet  demand  on  resources 
and  facilities  in  San  Benito  County,  and  that  these  de- 
mands are  more  important  on  a  statewide  or  regional 
basis  than  they  are  to  the  relatively  small  population  of 
San  Benito  County.  We  also  hope  that  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all,  ways  and  means  will  eventually  be  forth- 
coming for  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans  .  .  ." 


Phil  Daher,  Director  of  Recreation,  City  of  Inglewood 

".  .  .  Our  situation  is  critical  because  Inglewood  does 
not  have  open  spaces,  and  therefore  must  rely  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  old  homes  to  develop  our  neighborhood  park 
sites.  However,  private  developers  are  acquiring  these  older 
homes  to  build  apartment  houses  at  an  alarming  rate.  If 
this  continues,  we  will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  real- 
ize this  plan. 

"I  am  sure  that  our  situation  is  typical  of  many,  many 
cities  throughout  onr  state.  We  do  not  have  the  financial 
capahility  of  meeting  not  only  existing  hut  future  de- 
mands. What  is  so  alarming  is  that  we  realize  we  must 
move  ahead  now  or  suffer  drastic  consequences.  We  real- 
ize that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait — that  we  must  act  now. 
The  only  question  is  how  do  we  obtain  the  funds?  The 
job  would  not  be  so  difficult  if  people  truly  understood  the 
need  for  cities  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  future  as  far 
as  recreation  is  concerned.  They,  in  most  cases,  understand 
the  need  for  schools  and  police  and  fire  protection,  but  not 
recreation.  When  they  see  a  building  burning  down,  they 
understand  the  need  for  a  fire  department,  and  when  they 
see  crimes  being  committed,  they  understand  the  need  for 
police  protection.  They  understand  the  need  to  educate  our 
children,  but  unfortunately  one  cannot  visibly  see  the  need 
for  recreation  and  consequently  we  suffer  from  lack  of  sup- 
port. 

"Many  people  including  those  who  have  the  power  to 
enact  programs  will  never  understand  until  they  have  felt 
the  pain,  until  they  have  witnessed  unrelieved  boredom,  un- 
til they  are  actually  hurt  and  feel  the  hopelessness  of  free 
time  without  relief. 

"My  department  has  for  three  years  discussed  this  plan 
with  many  groups  and  organizations  within  our  commu- 
nity— from  service  clubs,  PTA  organizations,  the  coordinat- 
ing council  and  to  the  man  on  the  street.  While  we  edu- 
cated many  people  I  feel  that  if  our  city  attempted  a  $5 
million  bond  issue  to  complete  this  plan,  it  would  never 
pass. 

"Even  though  these  handicaps  exist,  we  must,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  our  state,  conquer  the  challenge 
that  faces  us.  To  accomplish  this  goal  I  feel  that  the 
state  should  adjust  its  thinking,  reorganize  its  policies  and 
place  its  greatest  emphasis  at  the  local  level.  In  meeting 
'  the  statewide  recreational  problem  I  can  only  reemphasize 
the  need  to  initiate  programs  at  the  city  level  and  work 
up  to  the  state  programs.  If  cities  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  provide  adequately  for  their  citizens,  then  it  makes 
the  job  much  easier  for  everyone.  Everything  the  state 
offers  is  of  vital  necessity :  however,  other  than  beaches, 
people  in  the  State  of  California  only  get  a  touch  of  state 
facilities  because  it  is  generally  during  vacation  time  when 
most  of  our  citizens  have  the  opportunity  to  use  them. 
It  is  the  day-in  and  day-out  needs  of  our  citizens  that 
must  be  fulfilled  if  the  state  truly  plans  to  meet  the 
problems  facing  our  profession. 

"I  recognize  that  to  do  something  of  this  magnitude 
large  sums  of  money  are  required,  and  we  are  talking 
about  money  over  and  above  what  the  state  will  need  to 
implement  its  future  program.  However,  if  you  believe  in 
the  principle  that  you  can  reach  more  of  our  state's  citi- 
zens through  city  programs,  then  perhaps  some  alterations 
can  be  made  in  your  allocation  of  funds. 

"I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  requirements  or 
criteria  set  up  to  qualify  cities  for  state  funds.  I  feel  it 
should  be  strictly  based  on  a  community's  population.  A 
city  of  ten  thousand  people  needs  recreational  facilities 
just  as  much  as  city  of  one  hundred  thousand.  A  city 
with  no  open  spaces  needs  funds  and  perhaps  even  more 
so  than  does  a  city  with  open  spaces.  Citizens  should  not 
be  denied  the  opportunity  for  recreational  facilities  because 
their  city  does  not  have  a  general  plan.  Also  I  feel  it 
wrong  to  require  cities  to  develop  regional  facilities.  Local 
residents  want  to  feel  that  facilities  developed  in  their 
city  belong  to  them. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  state  should  initiate  a  pro- 
gram where  they  provide  one  or  two  dollars  a  year  for 
recreational  purposes  for  each  resident  of  our  state,  with 
no  strings  attached.  If  this  program  were  established  then 
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requirements  placed  on  cities  would  not  be  necessary  and 
all  our  citizens  would  truly  gain.  For  instance,  a  city  of 
twenty  thousand  would  receive  twenty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  This  would  allow  them  to  establish  a  de- 
velopment program   that   would   assure   their  citizens   fine 
recreational  facilities.   For  cities  of  fifty  thousand  or  one 
hundred  thousand  or  even  a  million,  the  money  provided 
would   also   allow  them  to   do   equally  as   much   for   their 
citizens.  I  do  believe  that  the  state  would  be  much  closer 
to  its  residents  in  the  field  of  recreation   if  a  plan   such 
as  this  were  initiated.  One  or  two  dollars  per  resident  per 
year  will  properly  allow  us  to  begin   meeting   the   future 
recreation    demand    because    we    will    be    able    to    initiate 
programs  on  the  local  level — where  our  people  live !  This  is 
what  I  feel  should   be  the  state's   major  role   in   meeting 
the  statewide  recreation  problem.  Your  secondary  role,  in 
my   opinion,   and   one  that  is   extremely   important,   is   to 
supplement  the  recreational  facilities  throughout  our  state 
that  cities  cannot  afford.  There  should  be  more  state  parks 
and   camping   areas    as   well    as    small   craft    harbors.    In 
addition,    there   should   be   such   facilities   as   golf   courses 
developed  and  operated  by  the  state.  I  do  believe  that  the 
state  should  involve  itself  in  these  types  of  facilities,  when- 
ever possible,  that  will  return  revenue  over  and  above  its 
cost   of   operation.   If   present   policies   prohibit   this   type 
of  operation,   I  feel  the  policies  should   be  altered.   I   see 
nothing    wrong    with    the    state    providing    and    operating 
specialized  facilities  that  our  citizens  are  longing  for  and 
being  denied  because  most  cities  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
land  acquisition  and  development.  I  also  believe  that  when 
open  land  within  cities  is  threatened,  the  state,  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  city,  should  move  in  and  acquire  the 
property  and  retain  it  for  recreational  purposes. 

"I  know  the  program  that  I  have  suggested  will  require 
considerable  funds,  and  I  have  asked  myself,  how  can  funds 
of  this  nature  be  gained?  I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but  I 
have  some  suggestions.  Whether  they  are  politically  fea- 
sible or  not  will  have  to  be  your  decision.  I'm  sure  that 
anything  you  do  in  attempting  to  increase  your  funds  will 
require  a  tremendous  selling  task.  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  all  cities  to  work  together  and  assist 
you  m  this  area.  Perhaps  some  of  the  ideas  I  have  re- 
garding financing  are  revolutionary  and  not  possible  today, 
but  m  the  future  they  may  be  when  there's  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  our  general  public  and  the  powers 
that  be. 

"My  suggestions  for  financing  this  program  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Increase  our  sales  tax  by  one-half  cent. 

(2)  Increase  the  automobile  registration  fees. 

(3)  Increase  the  gas  tax. 

(4)  Establish  an  entertainment  tax. 

(5)  Establish  a  state  admission  tax  on  all  gambling 
establishments. 

(6)  Increase  the  admission  fees  on  state  facilities 
for  out-of-staters. 

(7)  Last  but  not  least  and  certainly  one  that  I 
would  most  likely  want  to  see  is  a  state  lottery 
with  suificient  funds  allocated  for  recreational 
purposes. 

"If  possible,  I  think  a  thorough  study  should  be  made 
regarding  this  last  suggestion.  I  do  feel  that  the  general 
public  would  wholeheartedly  support  a  state  lottery.  In 
this  day  and  age  when  all  of  us  are  being  taxed  so 
heavily,  people  in  my  estimation  would  welcome  a  vehicle 
such  as  a  state  lottery  to  gain  tax  relief  .  .  ." 

Honorable  LeRoy  Jackson,  Supervisor;  H.  J.  Evans, 
Director,  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  County  of 
Kern 

".  .  .  Kern  County  is  at  present  financing  our  park  and  rec- 
reation programs  out  of  current  taxes.  Because  of  in- 
creasing taxpayer  opposition,  as  mentioned  above,  this  has 
necessitated  meeting  bare  essentials.  We  feel  that  we  can 
continue  to  finance  our  local  parks  under  this  system 
but  some  other  method  should  be  used  in  regard  to  general 
regional  parks. 


"We  feel  that  local  parks  within  a  given  area  ca  be 
financed  by  Kern  County  or  special  district  taxes,  ll^-. 
ever,  the  big  problem  is  the  type  of  financing  tharis 
necessary  to  acquire  additional  lands  for  future  local  pi  is 
H  is  our  opinion  that  some  state  aid  should  le  trie 
available  to  finance  regional  or  general  parks,  especjy 
when  the  usage  of  these  parks  is  much  greater  Vm 
persons  living  outside  of  our  county,  which  is  quite  evi(it 
at  some  Kern  County  facilities  .  .  ."  ! 

David   E.   Pierson,  Director  of  Public  Works,   Countj  if 
Imperial 

".  .  .  To  date  we  have  been  able  to  provide  some  outd  r 
recreation  facilities  for  our  local  citizenry  and  some  uis 
for  outside  people  with  the  barest  of  facilities.  To  compl  e 
the  programs  that  we  would  like  to  see  will  require  ma> 
dollars.  It  had  been  our  initial  thought  that  we  would  ii 
private  enterprise  to  cause  these  developments;  howev, 
this  has  not  been  particularly  successful  and  we  are  m'' 
tending  more  towards  the  thought  of  putting  in  bar. 
utilities  such  as  domestic  water,  sewage  and  electricity  ai' 
other  basic  facilities  such  as  camping  sites,  restroonl 
boating  ramps  and  marinas  at  public  expense.  We  won! 
then  attempt  to  secure  a  concessionaire  to  operate  the  uii' 
for  us. 

"Recreation  is  the  second  major  industry  of  our  count 
The  majority  of  this  is  potential  rather  than  real.  We  St. 
catering  to  an  outside  populace  and  need  to  develop  mas. 
sites  and  expand  and  improve  the  existing  sites  to  proviiii 
their  needs. 

"We  do  not  have  the  funds  to  provide  for  these  outsiti] 
people,  and  feel  that  some  state  source  of  funds  should  V 
made  availahle.  I  would  request  that  the  red  tape  be  minf 
mum,  as  being  a  small  county  we  have  small  engineerinii 
staffs,  and  limited  facilities  to  prepare  the  feasibility  r* 
ports,  etc.,  that  are  sometime  required. 

"To  summarize,  when  the  Colorado  River  broke  its  banki 
over  60  years  ago,  and  created  the  Salton  Sea,  the  die  was 
cast  to  establish  this  as  a  tremendous  wintertime  recreation 
area  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state. 

"We  have  planned  for  this  development  in  all  of  ouii 
areas:  the  desert,  the  sandhills,  the  Colorado  River,  ano 
the  Salton  Sea.  In  our  own  small  way,  we  have  done  some, 
construction  but  we  need  help  in  the  terms  of  dollars  for 
utilities  and  other  basic  facilities.  Please  help  us  complete 
these  plans.  A  word  of  caution :  if  funds  are  made  available, 
please  don't  tie  strings  to  it  so  it  is  virtually  unusable  .  .  .'' 

J.  IVIichael   McCloskey,  Conservation  Director,  the  Sierra 
Club 

.  .  .  The  State  Park  Commission's  recommendations  on 
allocation  of  the  remainder  of  the  1964  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Bond  Act  reinforce  our  realization  of  how  far  short 
our  efforts  to  acquire  needed  park  land  are  falling.  Though 
some  36  units  or  additions  will  be  acquired  by  the  $35 
million  that  the  bond  act  made  available  for  state  acqui- 
sition, no  money  remains  to  acquire  some  58  units  that 
were  studied.  Many  of  these  are  most  meritorious  and  stood 
high  on  the  rating  list  of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks.  Among  these  that  the  Sierra  Club's  chapters  have 
studied  are  additions  to  Jedediah  Smith  Redwoods  State 
Park  and  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park,  Santa 
Maria  Dunes  and  Point  Sal,  Bodega  Head,  Mt.  Diablo 
Monterey  Pines,  and  Alabama  Hills.  ' 

"It  is  essential  that  these  important  projects  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  they  and  others  constitute  major  opportunities 
and  unfinished  business  for  the  state.  We  hope  that  this 
committee  will  study  ways  of  raising  the  money  needed  to 
complete  this  essential  business.  Perhaps  some  federal  grant 
money  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  seems  clear  that  addi- 
tional state  money  will  also  he  necessary.  We  hope  that 
the  committee  will  seriously  investigate  the  possibility  of 
a  new  1-cent-per-gallon  gas  tax  in  the  summer  as  has  been 
suggested,  or  perhaps  a  new  bond  act. 

"There  is  grave  disappointment  among  many  of  the 
people  who  worked  hard  for  the  1964  bond  act  that  there 
is  not  enough  money  to  buy  some  of  the  key  projects  with 
highest  ratings.  Our  members,  in  particular,  have  labored 
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to  preserve  these  sights  from  despoilment.  They  have  tried 
to  keep  Bodega  Head  and  the  Santo  Maria  Dunes  free  of 
power  plants  and  industrial  developments,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded so  far.  But  such  efforts  n^ed  the  encouragement  of 
state  plans  to  move  ahead  with  acquisition  in  the  near 
fnture.  Citizens  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  the  burden  of 
monumental  r-ampaigns  to  preserve  such  sights  in  which  the 
state  exhibits  only  intermittent  interest  .  .  ." 

James  D.  Sears,  Chief,  Recreation  Section,  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco  District 

'".  .  .  It  must  he  recognized  that  the  required  nonfederal 
participation  will  necessitate  substantial  financial  commit- 
ments on  the  part  of  local  interests  if  enjoyment  of  the 
large  recreational  potential  of  corps  projects  is  to  he  ade- 
quately realized  hy  the  people  of  California.  It  is  conceiva- 
ble that  important  recreation  values  of  future  projects  may 
be  lost  due  to  the  difficulty  local  levels  of  government  may 
experience  in  providing  the  necessary  assurances.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  statement  to  this  committee 
for  its  hearing  in  San  Diego,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  an  arrangement  whereby  the  State  of  California  could 
serve  as  the  central  'assuring'  agency  for  the  required 
local  participation  in  such  projects  and  then  make  sec- 
ondary cost-sharing  arrangements  as  deemed  appropriate 
with  lower  levels  of  government.  Such  procedure  would 
lead  to  efficient  processing  of  federal  project  feasibility 
reports  and  would  place  the  state  in  a  favorable  po.sition 
to  coordinate  the  recreational  aspects  with  its  state- 
wide recreation  plan  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Charles  Warren:  "Ton  indicated  in  your 
statement  it  was  conceivable  that  important  recreation  values 
of  fnture  projects  may  be  lost  due  to  the  difficulty  local 
levels  of  government  may  experience  in  providing  the  neces- 
sary assurances.  Now  those  assurances,  I  take  it,  refer 
both  to  the  nonreservoir  projects  and  to  the  reservoir 
projects  themselves.  I  take  it  by  that  language  you  are 
indicating  that  until  this  time,  at  least,  the  response  of 
local  governments  to  the  assistance  program  envisioned  by 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Eecreation  Act  has  not  been 
such  as  to  maximize  development  of  the  facilities  avail- 
able." 

Mr.  Sears:  "TVe  have  had  only  one  official  presentation 
for  a  letter  of  intent,  and  this  we  obtained  from  the  State  of 
California  because  of  a  state  park  adjacent  to  our  reservoir. 
There  have  been  no  other  requests  of  either  the  state  or  the 
local  people  at  this  time  for  a  final  letter  of  intent.  How- 
ever, in  discussions  with  the  local  people — the  city  and 
county  people — they  are  very  disturbed  about  where  they 
would  obtain  the  large  amounts  of  money  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  letter  of  intent." 

Assemblyman  Warren:  "Tour  suggestion  was  that  the 
state  should  consider  the  possibility  of  giving  the  needed 
assurance  that  the  act  calls  for,  and  in  turn  set  up  the 
procedures  by  which  it  could  share  with  city,  county,  and 
other  local  agencies  the  financial  burdens  which  the  act 
requires  from  local  and  state  government." 

Mr.  Sears:  ''That  is  correct.  This  was  offered  as  a 
possibility  for  providing  the  needed  recreation  in  the  state, 
since  the  counties  with  low  population  often  have  a  low 
tax  base,  and  as  most  of  our  reservoirs  are  located  in 
those  counties,  they  would  not  be  able  to  provide  the  letter 
of  intent  to  assume  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  lands  and 
facilities   plus   operation   and    maintenance    .    .    ." 

R.  G.  Howard,  Regional  Supervisor  of  Irrigation,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

".  .  .  During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  given  a  new  tool  to  use  in  the  develop- 
ment of  recreation  facilities  at  bureau  reservoirs.  Recrea- 
tion was  definitely  established  as  one  of  the  functions  of 
reclamation  projects  by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  89-72. 
"This  Public  Law  89-72  recognizes  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  the  responsibility  to  provide  facilities  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  at 
the  facilities  it  creates,  and  it  sets  forth  the  manner  in 
which  this  responsibility  must  be  met. 


"It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  this  responsibility  should 
be  shared  with  local  interests.  It  provides  local  people  a 
greater  voice  in  the  selection  and  in  the  planning  of  facili- 
ties at  the  outset  and  gives  them  a  greater  role  in  the 
administration  and  the  management  of  the  recreation  re- 
sources. 

"This  new  law  provides  that  land  may  be  acquired 
specifically  in  recreation  facilities  constructed  under  a  cost- 
sharing  plan.  The  federal  government  can  now  meet  half 
the  costs  of  the  land  and  of  the  facilities  required  for 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  provided  local 
interests  will  meet  the  other  half  of  the  costs  and  will 
operate  and  maintain  the  facilities. 

"The  nonfederal  share  of  these  costs  for  recreation  facili- 
ties and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  can  be  paid  at  the 
outset  or  they  can  be  repaid  with  interest.  With  an  appro- 
priate showing  of  feasibility  the  repayment  agreement  may 
limit  payments  to  the  amount  of  the  user  fees  collected. 

"To  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  this  new  legislation, 
it  is  important  that  local  management  agencies  be  in- 
volved as  early  as  po.ssible  in  the  project  planning  to  pre- 
vent delays  in  submission  of  feasibility  reports  to  Congress. 

"There  are  two  valid  dollar  and  cents  reasons  why  man- 
agement and  repayment  contracts  should  be  executed  as 
soon  as  practicable :  first,  that  the  construction  of  the 
facilities  specifically  for  recreation  uses  cannot  be  started 
until  such  agreements  are  reached,  and  second,  that  the 
cost  of  the  recreational  use  share  of  the  joint-use  facilities 
— that  is,  other  than  specific  uses,  the  dam,  and  the  land 
for  the  water  area,  and  that  sort  of  thing — can  be  made 
nonreimbursable  if  the  management  cost-sharing  agreement 
is  executed  prior  to  the  time  we  start  construction.  This 
legislation  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  include  in  our 
original  planning  a  long-range  recreation  program  for  each 
reservoir  built  in  the  future,  and  will  allow  us  to  partici- 
pate in  the  costs  of  major  recreation  facilities,  rather  than 
forcing  us  to  depend  on  some  other  agency  to  construct  the 
facilities  that  it  can  afford,  possibly  on  a  hit-and-miss 
basis. 

"However,  under  this  new  law,  if  no  agency  steps  for- 
ward to  share  the  costs  with  us  and  assume  manage- 
ment responsibilities  we  will  be  limited  to  building  only 
.  those  facilities  required  for  public  health  and  safety  at 
access  points  available  through  existing  roads  only,  or 
roads  that  are  needed  for  project  operations.  In  addition, 
power  and  water  users  would  have  to  repay  costs  of  the 
original  features  that  otherwise  could  be  made  nonreim- 
bursable. 

"Let  me  stress  once  more  the  importance  of  early  par- 
ticipation by  the  management  agency.  In  all  future  feasi- 
bility reports  submitted  to  Congress,  we  must  include  a 
letter  of  intent  from  a  responsible  nonfederal  public  agency 
if  we  expect  to  have  our  plans  for  recreation  development 
approved.  This  letter  must  state  the  intent  of  the  agency 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  reservoir  recreation  area  and 
to  repay  with  interest  its  half  share  of  the  separable  recrea- 
tion costs  ..." 

As  with  the  element  of  this  report  -which  sets  forth 
in  some  detail  the  staggering  dimensions  of  the  unmet 
existing  and  projected  need  for  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  throughout  California,  especially  in  the 
rapidly  growing  urban  areas,  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  extensively  doctnnent  the  alarming  failure  of  gov- 
ernment— especially  at  the  state  and  local  level — to 
provide  adequate  financial  resources  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. "While  these  statements — ^which  are  only  rep- 
resentative of  dozens  more  presented  to  the  committee 
by  scores  of  witnesses  during  its  exhaustive  two-year 
study  of  this  problem — may  fall  on  the  traditionally 
deaf  ears  of  public  poliejonakers,  in  this  instance  such 
disregard  of  the  public  interest  wiU  be  in  clear  de- 
fiance of  the  facts. 
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Although  the  customary,  short-sighted  comniitment 
of  public  officials  to  other  priorities  may  well  con- 
tinue to  deny  recreation  its  rightful  role  in  the  spec- 
trum of  human  needs,  the  committee  is  hopeful  that 
the  exposition  of  failure  to  date  contained  in  this 
report  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  awareness 
and  concern  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  in  time 
lead  to  meaningful  action  by  the  state.  As  is  the  cen- 
tral them  of  every  quotation,  meaningful  action  can 
only  be  the  establishment  of  a  continuing,  reasonably 
dependable  method  of  funding  that  will  enable  the  or- 
derly, long-range  development  and  implementation  of 
recreation  programs  by  all  levels  of  government. 

The  Need  for  Comprehensive  State 
PoSiey  and  Program 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

The  problem  definition  guiding  this  legislative 
study  of  recreation  planning  and  management  in 
California  included  among  its  basic  objectives  an  in- 
ventory of  existing  and  projected  recreational  facili- 
ties throughout  the  state,  a  determination  of  the 
unmet  existing  and  projected  demand  for  these  recre- 
ational facilities,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  policies  and  programs  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment are  meeting  this  existing  and  projected  de- 
mand. 

Although  its  preliminary  review  suggested  a  prob- 
lem of  some  magnitude,  as  the  scores  of  witnesses 
consistently  outlined  to  the  committee  in  its  exhaus- 
tive series  of  public  hearings  throughout  California, 
the  recreation  gap  has  now  reached  serious  dimen- 
sions, and  in  the  absence  of  effective  action  it  is 
destined  to  become  increasingly  critical.  While  inade- 
quate funding  is  clearly  the  major  contributing  fac- 
tor, the  widening  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance in  providing  recreational  opportunities  has 
persisted  in  spite  of  a  substantial  effort  in  recent 
years  by  a  multitude  of  agencies  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, professional  recreation  associations,  and  pri- 
vate research  organizations  to  quantify  and  qualify 
the  demand,  and  to  redefine  the  policies  and  programs 
for  meeting  it.  Although  regrettable,  the  lack  of  a 
comprehensive,  meaningful  public  recreation  policy 
and  program  is  perhaps  understandable  in  view  of 
the  chaotic  and  often  competing  variety  of  recreation 
policies  and  programs  scattered  among  agencies 
throughout  government  at  all  levels. 

While  the  attempts  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
state  recreation  policy  can  be  traced  to  studies  as  far 
back  as  1928  by  the  distinguished  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead,  two  essentially  unimplemented  actions  of 
the  Legislature  are  the  most  significant  recent  efforts. 

The  first  was  creation  by  the  1947  Legislature  of 
the  State  Recreation  Commission.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  legislation  the  commission  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  considering  "...  the  whole  problem 
of  recreation  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California 
as  it  affects  and  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  people 
and  especially  the  children  and  youth,  and  shall  for- 
mulate, in  cooperation  with  other  state  agencies,  a 
comprehensive  recreational  policy  for  the   State   of 


California  ..."  This  far-sighted  mandate,  whi 
was  much  broader  than  that  assigned  to  the  St^ 
Park  Commission — which  is  charged  with  establi^ 
ing  " .  .  .  general  policies  for  the  guidance  of  the  :i 
rector  (of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreatio' 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Pan 
in  the  administration,  protection,  and  developmt ; 
of  the  state  park  system  .  .  . ' ' — has  been  nullifi 
by  the  short-sighted,  persistent  denial  of  adequi; 
staff  by  the  state  to  perform  this  important  and  ft;, 
damental  responsibility.  The  result  has  been  neai'i 
two  decades  of  impotence  by  the  one  state  ageni; 
which  ironically  possesses  the  responsibility  and  a' 
thority  of  initiating  a  meaningful  approach  towa:;' 
solving  the  burgeoning  recreation  crisis  facing  Ca,', 
fornia. 

The  second  major  legislative  action  occurred  1' 
decade  later  with  creation  of  the  "California  Publ) 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  Committee,"  which  wn 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  con 
prehensive  outdoor  recreation  plan  to  meet  the  exisi 
ing  and  projected  needs  of  the  people.  The  resultin 
two-part  1960  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  whici 
has  been  referred  to  earlier  in  this  report,  attempts 
for  the  first  time  to  define  the  dimensions  of  unme 
need  and  the  objectives  of  a  truly  comprehensi^ 
state  recreation  policy  to  meet  it.  Unfortunate  cor 
troversy  and  premature  criticism  surrounding  th 
plan  prevented  specific  implementation  of  its  wid 
ranging  and  excellent  recommendations,  but  it  ha 
nevertheless  served  as  perhaps  the  single  most  impoi 
tant  influence  on  subsequent  studies  and  policies- 
including  those  by  the  federal  government  and  othe 
states. 

_  Among  the  most  significant  of  these  subsequent  ac 
tions  was  the  formal  1962  policy  adoption  by  the  Goa 
ernor  of  many  of  the  major  recreation  policy  objec 
fives  recommended  in  the  plan,  and  two  excellen 
studies — the  1965  California  Parks  and  Recreatio: 
Study  element  of  the  yet  unpublished  State  Develop 
ment  Plan,  and  the  imaginative  and  sophisticatei 
statewide  Park  and  Recreation  Information  Syster 
(P.A.R.I.S.),  with  its  accompanying  regional  recrea 
tional  outlooks.  These  programs — if  properly  am 
continuously  funded — promise  to  provide  iuvaluabl 
data  concerning  total  existing  and  projected  state 
wide  supply  and  demand  for  a  wide  spectrum  o 
recreational  opportunities.  Proper  utilization  of  th 
data  within  the  appropriate  policy  framework  am 
adequate  funding  should  enable  all  levels  of  govern 
ment  and  the  private  sector  to  initiate  orderly,  long 
term  programs  to  meet  existing  and  projected  recrea 
tional  needs  throughout  California. 

Although  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  stati 
recreation  policy  and  an  integrated  organizationa 
framework  for  its  implementation  is  immensely  com 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  perhaps  no  other  activity  o: 
government  involves  more  agencies  and  cuts  aoros 
more  functional  and  jurisdictional  lines  of  responsi 
bility  and  authority,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  thi 
state  must  begin  to  move  positively  and  forcefulb 
in  this  direction.  The  state  must  determine,  for  ex 
ample,  how  much  of  the  existing  and  projected  de 
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,  land  for  recreational  opportunities  it  is  prepared  to 
:.  eet,  and  how  this  effort  -mil  be  coordinated  and 
:•_  inded  among  state  agencies;  what  tj-pes  of  recrea- 
•,  onal  facilities  it  is  prepared  to  pro%ade ;  and  to  what 
rtent  it  will  cooperate  with  the  federal  and  local 
;:  overnment  and  the  private  sector  in  meeting  their 
■   jspeetive  responsibilities. 

-^  j  In  these  determinations  the  state  must  be  guided 

>   jj  comprehensiTe,  meaningful,  and  achievable  objee- 

fves  which  have  the  force  of  law,  and  it  must  possess 

ne  most  effective  possible  organization  structure  and 

.  jategrated.   continuously   updated  planning   process. 

,  The  range  of  possible  state  recreation  policy  objec- 

jves  is  contained  in  a  nirmber  of  recent  studies  and 

eports,  including  the  1960  Public  Outdoor  Eecreation 

Plan,  the  1964  Study  by  the  California  Park  and  Rec- 

.    .eation  Society,  the  1965  Study  of  Resource  Policy 

Jireetions  by  the   State  Resources  Agency,  and  the 

California  Parks  and  Recreation  Study  element  of  the 

mpublished  State  Development  Plan. 

Although  the  serious  diffusion  of  responsibility  and 
lUthority  for  recreation  planning  and  management 
^mong  .state  agencies  perhaps  could  be  most  effectively 
■  darified  by  reassignment  to  a  single  agency,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  entrenched  nature  of  these  responsibil- 
ties  makes  .such  realignments  politically  unrealistic. 
fhe  splintering  process  was  indeed  furthered  by  the 
::ecent  creation  of  a  separate  Department  of  Harbors 
and  Watercraft,  and  a  separate  policymaking  Harbors 
■md  Watercraft  Commission,  which  were  formerly 
part  of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  How- 
ever, improvements  in  the  state  organization  structure 
ind  planning  programs  are  possible,  and  include  the 
creation  of  a  formalized  coordinating  council  of  the 
•various  state  agencies  with  responsibility  and  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  recreation  planning  and  manage- 
ment, the  merger  and  clarification  of  responsibility 
and  authoritj'  of  the  existing  State  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Commissions,  and  the  development  and  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plan  defining 
rthe  state 's  role  in  this  field  and  establishing  the  frame- 
work within  which  all  state  agencies  will  develop  and 
implement  their  recreation  programs. 

GREATER   USE   OF   PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE   LANDS 

With  every  indicator  of  social  and  economic  trends 
pointing  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  demand  for 
'recreational  opportunities  of  all  kinds,  it  is  obvious 
that  every  possible  alternative  for  meeting  this  de- 
mand must  be  explored  in  depth.  High  among  these 
alternatives  must  be  the  greater  utilization  of  appro- 
priate lands  already  in  public  ownership,  and  encour- 
agement of  the  private  sector  to  not  only  provide  pub- 
,  lie  recreation  access  to  privately  owned  lands,  but  also 
to  invest  in  private  recreation  developments  on  both 
public  and  private  lands.  In  its  examination  of  these 
alternatives,  the  committee  reviewed  the  plans  and 
programs  of  a  large  number  of  public  and  private 
landowners  throughout  California. 

As  part  of  the  input  to  the  1960  California  Public 

Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  it  was  determined  that  some 

'  one  million  acres  of  land  throughout  the  state  was 

'  potentially  suitable  for  the  development  of  outdoor 


recreation  opportunities,  of  which  ninety  percent  was 
m  public  ownership.  A  subsequent  study  was  made  of 
potential  California  recreation  lands  in  1964  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 
Because  no  orderly,  onsite  inspections  have  yet  been 
made  of  the  public  recreation  lands  tabulated  in 
either  of  those  studies,  it  must  be  assumed  that  these 
lands  constitute  a  potentially  very  valuable  source  of 
public  recreational  opportunities,  many  of  which  are 
perhaps  usable  at  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Al- 
though the  greater  use  of  such  lands  is  an  attractive 
possibility  and  should  be  explored  further,  it  is  also 
apparent  that  the  same  problem  of  inadequate  fund- 
ing— in  this  case  for  development — will  persist,  that 
mucJi  of  the  land  of  highest  scenic  and  recreational 
value  has  already  been  acquired  by  some  public  recrea- 
tion agency  or  has  since  been  diverted  to  other  uses, 
and  that  additional  problems  exist  relative  to  liability, 
hazards  to  the  public,  and  nonpermanent  public  use — 
such  as  is  the  ease  with  military  lands. 

The  greater  use  of  private  lands  and  encourage- 
ment of  recreational  investment  by  the  private  sector 
presents  even  more  complex  problems.  Among  these 
are  the  serious  competition  of  relatively  low-fee  public 
recreation  areas — which  often  have  the  most  attrac- 
tive resources;  the  high  cost  of  land  acquisition  and 
development ;  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  private  capi- 
tal to  develop  recreation  enterprises;  the  frequent 
limitation  in  the  length  of  season;  the  tendency  of 
recreationists  to  purchase  supplies  in  their  areas  of 
origin ;  and  problems  of  liability,  fire,  crop,  cattle,  and 
timber  damage,  vandalism,  litter,  and  pollution. 

A  related  matter  concerns  the  impact  on  local  tax 
rolls  of  removing  private  land  for  the  development 
of  public  recreation  facilities.  Although  as  the  com- 
mittee learned  in  its  examination  of  this  problem — 
especially  with  reference  to  the  California  north  coast 
— the  effects  of  these  withdrawals  are  often  impre- 
cise, with  experts  testifying  on  both  sides  of  the  issue, 
it  would  appear  that  an  exceedingly  attractive  pro- 
gram could  be  evolved  in  certain  instances  between 
the  state  and  private  landowners  which  would  not 
only  maintain  private  lands  on  the  local  tax  rolls,  but 
would  provide  public  recreational  access  to  additional 
desirable  acreages  of  private  land. 

In  spite  of  the  deterrents,  a  number  of  major  pri- 
vate landowners  described  excellent  existing  pro- 
grams for  public  recreation  on  their  property  to  the 
committee.  However,  without  exception  these  private 
landowners  indicated  their  willingness  to  do  much 
more  if  the  state  were  willing  and  able  to  cooperate 
more  closely  with  them  in  this  effort.  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  opportunity  for  major  improvement  in  this 
aspect  of  state  recreation  policy. 

REGIONAL   RECREATION    PLANNING  AND   MANAGEMENT 

As  in  many  areas  of  resources  and  environmental 
planning  and  management  there  are  substantial  ad- 
vantages to  be  realized  by  a  comprehensive,  regional 
approach,  and  such  a  principle  frequently  has  sound 
application  in  the  field  of  recreation  in  two  specific 
contexts:  (1)  the  formation  of  regional  or  multieounty 
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park  and  recreation  districts,  and  (2)  the  planning 
and  management  of  a  regional  recreational  resource. 

With  respect  to  regional  districts,  it  was  suggested 
to  the  committee  that  in  some  instances,  particularly 
in  counties  of  lower  population  and  greater  natural 
recreation  resources,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
broaden  the  area  served  and  benefit  from  the  result- 
ing economies  of  scale  and  broader  tax  base  in  man- 
aging recreational  facilities.  The  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District, 
which  was  created  by  special  statute  within  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  advantages  of  such  a  regional  district. 

Illustration  of  the  second  major  application  of  re- 
gional recreation  planning  and  management  can  be 
found  in  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta.  The 
Delta,  which  is  a  recreational  resource  perhaps  with- 
out parallel  in  the  United  States,  lies  within  four 
counties  and  is  subject  to  the  development  plans  of 
a  host  of  governmental  agencies  and  private  landown- 
ers. In  the  effort  to  coordinate  these  myriad  develop- 
ment plans  with  the  objective  of  maximizing  the  im- 
mense recreational  potential  of  the  area,  the  Delta 
Master  Recreation  Plan  was  prepared  in  June  1966. 
Fulfillment  of  the  plan,  which  projects  the  incredi- 
ble total  of  200  million  visitor-days  in  the  delta  by 
2020,  will  reqiiire  a  number  of  specific  actions  by  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  interests,  and  therefore  repre- 
sents a  major  pioneering  effort  in  this  complex  field. 

RIDING  AND   HIKING  TRAILS 

During  the  1963-65  interim,  the  committee  re- 
viewed the  status  of  the  California  riding  and  hiking 
trail  program.  In  its  1965  Report  to  the  Legislature 
the  committee  indicated  its  concern  over  the  nearly 
complete  failure  of  the  program  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  1945  State  Legislature.  Although  some 
trails  had  been  completed  under  the  terms  of  the 
program,  the  limited  jjrogress  which  had  been 
achieved  after  20  years  of  effort  made  it  doubtful 
that  the  overall  objective  of  a  3,000-mile  statewide 
loop  would  ever  be  realized.  The  committee  further 
concluded  that  the  basic  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
California  riding  and  hiking  trail  program — although 
the  rapid  urbanization  of  many  areas  throughout  the 
state  was  swelling  the  demand  for  such  trails — was 
the  lack  of  eminent  domain  authority  which  was  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  trail. 

Recognizing  the  growing  need  for  this  type  of  rec- 
reational opportunity,  especially  in  the  exploding 
urban  areas  throughout  California,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  concept  of  the  statewide  trail 
loop  be  changed  to  one  of  providing  a  series  of  in- 
dividual trail  loops  in  and  near  urban  areas  where 
potential  routes  are  still  available.  Although  realizing 
that  it  would  seldom  be  required,  to  ensure  the  even- 
tual completion  of  each  trail  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  power  of  eminent  domain  be  selec- 
tively authorized  for  each  specific  trail  routing.  In 
making  these  recommendations  the  committee  envi- 
sioned legislative  authorization  of  each  trail  by  the 
approval  of  legislation  containing  the  specific  right- 
of-way  and  identification  of  each  parcel  of  property 


affected.   While   the  committee  felt  that  these  safe! 
guards  were  necessary  to  protect  all  interests,  almos 
without   exception  the   dozens   of   prospective   trail 
throughout  California  had  long  been  identified — wit) 
some    actually    in    use — and    in   many    instances   th 
property  owner  had  already  indicated  a  willinguesr; 
to    donate    the    right-of-way   for    public   recreations 
purposes.    In    addition,    because    most    of    the    traili 
under   consideration   by   the    California   Riding   anc 
Hiking    Trails    Advisory    Committee    and    the    Stat( 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  are  in  urbar 
areas,  the  effect  on  commercial  use  of  the  land  foi 
cattle  grazing,  timber  production,  etc.,  would  be  mini- 
mal. 

In  furtherance  of  these  recommendations,  a  numbei 
of  riding  and  hiking  trail  authorization  bills  sxn-e 
introduced  in  the  1965  session  of  the  Legislature. 
These  bills,  all  of  which  would  have  established  long- 
identified  trails  in  urban  areas  of  Contra  Costa,  Napa. 
Solano,  San  Mateo,  Sacramento,  and  Placer  Coun- 
ties, were  strongly  supported  by  statewide  horsemen's, 
youth,  and  recreation  organizations.  However,  ic 
spite  of  substantial  additional  protection  to  the  land- 
owner written  into  each  bill  providing  for  the  use 
of  eminent  domain  for  easements  only,  guaranteed 
access  to  water,  state  erection  of  fences,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  firearms,  and  the  assumption  of  liability  by 
the  state  for  actions  originating  on  trails,  several 
major  special  interests  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
legislation. 

In  view  of  the  increasingly  critical  need  for  and 
great  public  interest  in  this  kind  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation opportunity,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  commit- 
tee effort  to  establish  state  riding  and  hiking  trail 
loops  in  the  vicinity  of  urban  areas  throughout  Cali- 
fornia will  continue. 

PARKWAYS 

In  another  of  its  1963-65  studies  the  committee 
conducted  an  in-depth  evaluation  of  the  impact  ol 
accelerating  growth  and  development  upon  the  world- 
famous  scenic  resources  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  Ir 
its  1965  Report  to  the  Legislature  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  in  the  absence  of  an  orderly  system  oi 
land  use  controls  the  clarity  and  purity  of  lake  wa- 
ter would  be  destroyed  by  the  growth  of  microscopic 
algae,  and  the  scenic  amenities  of  surrounding  water- 
sheds would  be  scarred  by  poorly  conceived  develop- 
ments. Pursuant  to  its  recommendations,  action  oi 
the  1965  and  1967  California  Legislatures  has  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  bistate,  regional  agency 
which,  upon  the  adoption  of  similar  legislation  hy 
the  State  of  Nevada  and  ratification  by  the  Congress 
will  possess  the  responsibilit_y  and  authority  for  the 
long-term  protection  of  the  scenic  values  of  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin. 

A  second  major  conclusion  of  the  committee  was 
that  the  Lake  Tahoe  .1980  Plan,  whicli  envisioned  a 
parkway  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  well-conceived  approach  to  achieving 
the  necessary  long-term  balance  between  the  preserva- 
tion and  exploitation  of  basin  resources.  The  commit- 
tee expressed  its  concern,  however,  that  the  west  shore 
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larkway  concept  contained  in  the  plan  was  threatened 
ly  the  apparent  insistence  of  the  California  State 
division  of  Highways  and  State  Highways  Commis- 
ion  in  imposing  a  four-lane,  controlled  access  free- 
vay  along  the  west  shore,  which  in  the  committee's 
fiew  would  have  destroyed  the  fragile  environmental 
calues  still  remaining  there.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
lestimony  at  the  1964  committee  hearing  by  the  State 
aighway  Engineer  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Commission  appeared  to  indicate 
ihat  inadequate  statutory  authority  then  existed  for 
;he  state  to  construct  parkways,  the  committee  recom- 

f ended  in  its  1965  Report  to  the  Legislature  that 
...  to  provide  a  clear  statutory  basis  for  the  con- 
ruction  of  parkways  by  tlie  State  of  California,  the 
itatutory  authority  for  the  designation,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  parkways  sliould  be  enacted  .  .  ." 
:  Based  upon  this  recommendation,  and  a  similar 
recommendation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  derived  from  other  studies,  1965  legislation 
•esulted  in  the  California  Parkway  Act.  This  act  sets 
forth  a  clear  definition  of  a  parkway  and  provides  a 
ief,'islative  mandate  to  the  State  Department  of  Parks 
I  lid  Recreation,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Advisory 
I  'lunmittee  on  a  Master  Plan  for  Scenic  Highways,  to 
li'velop  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  concern- 
in;,'  "...  potential  parkway  routes  that  might  be 
established  by  the  Legislature  as  part  of  the  state 
parkway  system  ..."  The  legislation  outlines  de- 
railed criteria  for  determining  the  location  of  poten- 
tial parkways,  and  upon  their  adoption  by  the  Legis- 
lature, detailed  procedures  for  their  design,  construc- 
tion, and  administration. 

Pursuant  to  this  legislation,  the  department  is  pre- 
paring a  report  on  possible  parkways  and  specitic 
alignments  for  review  by  the  Legislature.  Although 
tho  achievement  of  a  statewide  system  of  parkways 
^vill  provide  a  unique  recreational  opportunity  for  the 
people,  because  the  Parkway  Act  does  not  provide  a 
means  of  funding  it  is  likely  that  progress  on  this 
program  will  be  subject  to  the  same  financing  diffi- 
culties traditionally  plaguing  other  recreation  pro- 
grams in  California. 

SCENIC   WATERWAYS 

As  was  noted  in  the  section  of  tliis  report  discuss- 
ini:-   the   need   for   a   comprehensive   state   recreation 
policy  and  program,  tlie  subject  of  recreation  prob- 
ably involves  more  agencies  than  any  other  responsi- 
bility of  government.    It  has  also   been  pointed  out 
that  the  immediate  demands  of  growth  have  tended 
to  relegate  recreation  to  among  the  lowest  levels  of 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  natural  and  financial  re- 
;  source.  The  result  has  been  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
,  short-term  exploitation  of  resources  and  the  meeting 
I  of  immediate  needs,  with  huge  public  works  projects 
I  to  develop  water  supplies  and  to  construct  thousands 
of  miles  of  freeway,  for  example,  receiving  top  pri- 
ority in  the  planning  and  management  of  natural 
resources.  However,  with  the  growing  realization  that 
the  supply  of  natural  resources  is  not  infinite,  and 
that  single-purpose  public  policies  governing  their  ex- 
ploitation frequently  create  more  problems  than  they 


solve,  greater  attention  is  being  given  to  the  long- 
term  effects  of  the  use  of  one  resource  upon  other 
resources,  with  special  reference  to  tlie  aesthetic  and 
recreational  values  increasingly  demanded  by  the 
public. 

In  concurrent  studies  by  this  committee  of  forest 
practices  and  watershed  management,  and  marine 
and  coastal  resources,  for  example,  it  was  concluded 
that  comprehensive  state  policies,  based  upon  factual 
information,  must  be  developed  to  ensure  the  long- 
term,  multiple-purpose  conservation  and  development 
of  watershed  and  marine  resources  in  the  total  public 
interest,  and  legislation  is  recommended  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 

Such  concerns  are  especially  relevant  to  the  long- 
term  management  of  California's  immense  number 
and  variety  of  waterways,  most  of  which  are  being 
subjected  to  the  effects  of  single-purpose  public  poli- 
cies from  the  building  of  water  development,  power, 
irrigation,  and  flood  control  projects,  the  commercial 
cutting  of  trees,  the  construction  of  highways,  and  the 
development  of  urban  complexes.  Recognizing  the 
need  to  identify  and  preserve  free-flowing  stretches  of 
California's  scenic  waterways,  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  better  coordination  and  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  exploiting  associated  resources  upon  the 
recreational  and  aesthetic  values  of  all  California 
waterways,  in  1966  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Resources  Agency  to  develop  a  coordi- 
nated planning  effort  in  the  exploitation  of  California 
waterways,  and  to  recommend  a  program  for  the 
long-term  protection  of  the  recreational  values  of 
specific  scenic  waterways  throughout  California. 

Although  this  matter  was  not  included  as  a  specific 
objective  of  the  committee  study  of  recreation  plan- 
ning' and  management,  the  development  of  such  a 
program  is  clearly  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
quality  of  life  in  California,  and  the  committee  will 
therefore  maintain  a  continuing  interest  in  it. 

AIRSTRIPS   IN    RECREATIONAL   AREAS 

Among  the  specific  problem  areas  explored  by  the 
committee  in  its  study  of  recreation  planning  and 
management  was  the  matter  of  providing  access  to 
state  recreation  areas  for  members  of  the  air-travel- 
ing public.  While  such  a  provision  might  at  first 
thought  be  considered  of  minor  importance,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  major  general  aviation  organizations 
presented  a  number  of  compelling  arguments  in  favor 
of  such  a  program  including  the  following  : 

First,  according  to  1965  statistics,  California  leads 
the  nation  in  the  number  of  general  aviation  aircraft 
flying  (over  12,000,  or  13.6  percent),  in  the  number 
of  active  pilots  (over  62,000,  or  14.5  percent),  and 
is  second  in  the  number  of  airports  (626).  Growth 
has  been  rapid  in  recent  j^ears  and  is  expected  to 
continue  at  an  increasing  rate,  -with  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  personal  flying  time  being  devoted  to 
pleasure. 

Second,  the  general  public  is  provided  with  facili- 
ties to  state  recreation  areas  for  access  by  both  au- 
tomobile and  boat,  and  it  is  therefore  discriminatory 
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not  to  provide  a  means  of  access  for  the  private 
aviator. 

Third,  minimum  standards  for  airstrips  in  recrea- 
tion areas  would  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  in  most 
instances  appropriate  locations  can  be  found  which 
will  not  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  recreational 
values  of  the  area. 

Fourth,  because  these  airstrips  in  recreational  areas 
will  frequently  be  in  the  more  remote  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia, they  can  serve  also  for  emergency  and  fire- 
fighting  purposes,  for  which  there  is  a  need  through- 
out the  state. 


Finally,  private  aviation  presently  pays  much  ( 
its  own  way,  and  it  seems  appropriate  that  some  po;.; 
tion  of  the  Airport  Assistance  Revolving  Fund  I' 
utilized  to  establish  airstrips  in  recreation  areas. 

Although  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreatio 
expressed  opposition  to  this  proposal  on  the  basi 
that  it  would  adversely  affect  recreational  and  aes 
thetic  values  of  state  recreation  areas,  and  would  dis 
rupt  planned  park  development  programs,  it  wouli 
nevertheless  appear  that  this  matter  is  deserving  o^ 
further  consideration. 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


;  j  As  is  outlined  in  the  problem  definition  guiding 
..  pis  committee  study  of  Recreation  Planning  and 
Management,  because  the  demand  for  outdoor  recre- 
■  itional  opportunities  throughout  California  will  be 
ipreatly  intensified  by  the  increasing  leisure,  disposable 
^come,  and  mobility  of  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 
jion,  and  the  supply  of  recreational  resources  will  be 
Increasingly  reduced  by  the  nonrecreational  demands 
M  growth,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  continuing, 
foordinated,  long-range  program  for  determining — 
md  funding — comprehensive,  recreational  facilities  by 
|ill  levels  of  government  and  the  private  sector. 
'  In  the  effort  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  exist- 
ing policies  and  programs  are  meeting  existing  and 
projected  needs,  the  committee  conducted  an  exhaus- 
tive, two-year  study  of  this  subject,  during  which  it 
received  the  carefully  considered  views  of  over  two 
hundred  witnesses  throughout  California,  most  of 
whom  are  experts  in  recreation  planning  and  man- 
agement in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Based 
upon  this  study,  the  committee  reached  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  Although  there  have  been  numerous  well-doc- 
umented warnings  of  impending  crisis  in  re- 
cent years,  by  any  measure  (acquisition  and 
development  cost,  deficiencies  in  various  out- 
door recreation  opportunities,  number  of  rec- 
reationist  participation  days,  etc.)  California 
today  is  facing  an  overwhelming  unmet  exist- 
ing and  projected  need  in  a  wide  range  of 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  especially  in 
and  near  rapidly  growing  urban  areas 
throughout  the  state. 


I! 


2.  The  primary  reason  for  this  growing  defi- 
ciency is  the  persistent  refusal  of  public  offi- 
cials at  all  levels  of  government  to  assign 
sufficient  priority  to  recreation  as  a  legitimate 
human  and  social  need,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  history  of  starvation  budgeting  in  the  fund- 
ing of  recreation  programs,  and  in  the  peri- 
odic "stopgap"  proposals  providing  emer- 
gency sources  of  financing  to  meet  short-term 
needs. 

3.  While  it  has  so  far  been  possible  for  the  pub- 
lie  to  live  with  the  consequences  of  this  failure 
of  public  policy,  increasing  competition  for 
other  uses  of  the  land  is  escalating  costs  to  the 
point  where  many  potential  recreation  areas 
will  be  lost  forever,  or  must  be  purchased  at 
exorbitant  prices  in  the  future. 

4.  In  spite  of  increasing  effort  in  recent  years 
by  a  host  of  public  and  professional  recrea- 
tion interests,  the  state  still  lacks  a  compre- 
hensive recreation  policy  which  (a)  provides 
continuing  estimates  of  demand  and  supply 
for  the  spectrum  of  recreational  opportunities 
throughout  California,  (b)  a  proper  definition 
of  the  role  of  the  state— and  other  levels  of 
government  and  the  private  sector — in  meet- 
ing the  demand,  (c)  a  continuing,  dependable 
source  of  financing  recreation  programs  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  (d)  a  coordinated 
program  and  organization  structure  for  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  the  myriad 
recreation  programs  scattered  throughout 
agencies  of  state  government. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  view  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  docu- 
mented in  this  report,  which  are  based  upon  an  in- 
tensive two-year  examination  and  analysis  of  Recrea- 
tion Planning  and  Management  in  California,  and 
the  carefully  considered  statements  of  over  two 
hundred  public  and  private  recreation  experts  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  in  11  days  of  regional  hear- 
ings throughout  the  state,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  state  assume  positive  and  aggressive  leader- 
ship in  meeting  the  range  of  existing  and  projected 
outdoor  recreation  needs  of  the  people  throughout 
California  by  developing  and  adopting  in  law  a  com- 
prehensive state  recreation  policy  which  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  the  following  major  elements: 

1.  A  statement  of  objectives  establishing  that 

a.  Outdoor  recreation  is  essential  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  cultural  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  state ; 

b.  The  provision  of  a  variety  of  accessible, 
enjoyable  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
is  an  obligation  of  government  of  impor- 
tance equal  to  that  of  all  other  public  serv- 
ices and  programs ; 

c.  Recreational  uses  of  the  land  are  of  equal 
importance  with  all  other  uses,  and  wher- 
ever possible  should  be  integrated  with 
compatible  nonrecreational  uses ; 

d.  The  quality  of  the  outdoor  recreational  ex- 
perience is  a  function  of  total  environmen- 
tal quality,  and  therefore  the  protection  of 
environmental  and  scenic  values  should  be 
maximized  wherever  possible  to  enhance 
rather  than  detract  from  the  overall  ex- 
perience afforded  to  the  public ; 

e.  Maximum  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  a  variety  of  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  close  to  the  com- 
munity of  usage  because  of  (a)  the  greater 
travel  safety  and  additional  time  available 
at  the  recreation  area  resulting  from  the 
shorter  trip  en  route,  (b)  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  local  economy,  (c)  the  re- 
stricted mobility  of  lower  income  groups, 
and  (d)  the  lessened  usage  of  more  distant 
recreation  areas  and  open  space ; 

f.  The  providing  of  the  range  of  recreation 
opportunities  for  the  public  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  any  one  level  of  government, 
but  must  be  achieved  by  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a  long-range,  coordi- 
nated, adequately  funded  program  among 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector ; 


g.  Equal  opportunity  in  aU  recreation  piJ 
grams  must  be  assured  regardless  of  rao'l 
religion,  or  national  origin ;  i 

2.  A  comprehensive,  long-range  outdoor  recre- 
tion  plan  for  meeting  the  spectrum  of  existii 
and  projected  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  tli 
people  by  federal,  state,  and  local  governmen 
and  private  enterprise — including  a  mast« 
plan  for  the  acquisition  and  maximum  deve 
opment  of  the  state  park  system,  state  ridin 
and  hiking  trails,  parkways,  bicycle  ways,  SC' 
nic  waterways,  and  facilities  for  recreation! 
boating — ^which  is  based  upon  a  contiauousl 
updated  and  adequately  funded  program  c 
estimating  total  demand  and  supply  for  tli 
range  of  outdoor  recreation  opportunitic 
throughout  California ; 

3.  A  precise  definition  of  the  responsibility  c 
state  and  local  government  in  meeting  th 
range  of  outdoor  recreation  needs  throughou 
the  state,  including  regional  recreation  area 
adjacent  to  population  centers,  which  considei 
fully  the  programs  and  commitments  of  th 
federal  government  and  the  potential  eontr: 
butions  of  private  enterprise ; 

4.  A  coordinated  program  and  organizatio 
structure,  including  an  interagency  coordinal 
ing  council,  which  will  provide  the  most  ej 
fective  possible  continuing  integration  of  th 
planning  and  execution  of  recreation  program 
by  aU  agencies  of  state  government,  the  fed 
eral  and  local  government,  and  private  entei 
prise ; 

5.  A  merger  of  the  State  Park  and  Recreatio: 
Commissions,  which  clearly  defines  the  respec 
tive  policymaking  and  administrative  respon 
sibilities  and  authority  of  the  merged  com 
mission  and  the  department,  and  provides  th 
director  with  flexibility  in  departmental  or 
ganization ; 

6.  A  clear  assignment  of  responsibility  to  th 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  for  sucl 
matters  as  leadership  in  the  education  an( 
training  of  professional  recreation  planner 
and  managers,  assistance  and  guidance  to  edu 
cational  institutions  with  curricula  in  the  fieh 
of  recreation;  the  development  of  a  centra 
repository  of  reports,  studies,  and  research  ii 
the  field  of  recreation  planning  and  manage 
ment;  and  the  provision  of  advisory  and  tech 
nical  services  to  local  recreation  agencies; 

7.  A  continuing  program  of  adequate  funding 
for  recreation  programs  by  state   and  loca 
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government,  which  includes  a  bureaucratic- 
free  system  of  matching  subventions  and  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  local  government, 
and  which  is  based  upon  revenues  from  a 
combination  of  sources,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following : 

a.  General  Fund; 

b.  User  fees  and  concession  charges ; 

c.  Annual  statewide  recreation  area  permits; 

d.  Private  contributions; 

e.  Federal  grants  ■• 

f .  Special  funds,  including 

(1)  Motor  vehicle  gasoline  tax,  either  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  or  the  entire 
year; 

(2)  Boat  fuel  tax; 

(3)  Motor  vehicle  registration  fees ; 

(4)  Boat  registration  fees 

(5)  Tax  on  recreation  goods  and  services; 

(6)  Horseracing  revenues; 

(7)  Hunting  and  fishing  license  fees ; 

(8)  Tidelands  oil  revenues ; 

(9)  Motor  vehicle  operator  registration 
fees; 

(10)   Tax  on  cigarettes  and  beer ; 

g.  General  obligation  bonds,  with  or  without 
repayment  guaranteed  by  special  tax  levies; 

h.  Revenue  bonds,  guaranteed  by  user  fees; 
i.  Sale  of  surplus  state  property ; 

8.  A  program  under  which  the  state  can  assure 
required  local  financial  and  management  par- 
ticipation in  developing  the  maximum  recrea- 
tion potential  associated  with  federal  public 
works  and  reclamation  projects; 

9.  A  continuing  program  of  research  into  the 
economics  and  techniques  of  recreation  plan- 
ning and  management,  including  the 

a.  Examination  of  methods  for  the  continu- 
ing, dependable  funding  of  recreation  pro- 
grams by  aU  levels  of  government,  includ- 
ing the  degree  to  which  the  user  is  willing 
and  able  to  support  the  acquisition,  devel- 
opment, and  administration  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities ; 

b.  Determination  of  methods  for  the  leveling 
out  of  unequal  seasonal  loading  at  outdoor 
recreation  facilities ; 

c.  Benefit  cost  analysis  of  alternative  types  of 
recreation  programs  such  as  those  associ- 
ated with  multiple-purpose  water  develop- 
ment projects,  beaches,  parks,  etc. ; 

d.  Analysis  of  various  tax  structures  to  de- 
termine the  ways  in  which  foundations  and 
other  donors  can  be  encouraged  to  support 
state  recreation  programs ; 

e.  Evaluation  of  recreation  activities  which 
are  compatible  and  incompatible  on  the 
same  unit  of  land ; 

f.  Definition  of  statewide  public  interest  in 
preserving  historic  sites,  wilderness  areas, 
and   the    coastline,   with   recommendations 


concerning  the  criteria  which  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  an  inventory  of  potential  areas 
which  should  be  included  within  the  exist- 
ing and  projected  state  park  system; 

10.  An  accelerated  program  for  the  greater  use  of 
private  lands  throughout  California,  which 
will  identify  the  areas  suitable  for  public  rec- 
reation, and  will  provide  the  private  land- 
owner with  meaningful  incentives  to  open  his 
lands  for  public  recreation,  including 

a.  Tax  relief  during  the  period  the  land  is  in 
public  use ; 

b.  The  assiunption  of  liability  by  the  state; 

c.  The  protection  of  cattle,  sheep,  timber, 
crops,  water,  and  other  private  resources 
from  vandalism,  fire,  litter,  and  pollution ; 

d.  The  construction  of  access  roads  and  mini- 
mum recreation  facilities ; 

e.  The  assignment  of  state  personnel  adequate 
to  administer  the  property ; 

f .  The  offer  of  concession  rights ; 

11.  A  positive  and  aggressive  program  of  encour- 
aging private  enterprise,  both  commercial  and 
nonprofit,  to  provide  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities to  the  public  by  identifying  areas  and 
facilities  attractive  to  the  private  entrepre- 
neur, and  by  guaranteeing  the  investment  of 
private  capital  until  the  enterprise  becomes 
self-sustaining ; 

12.  Where  clearly  established  by  independent  stud- 
ies, provisions  authorizing  compensation  to 
local  governmental  entities  for  the  net  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  removing  private  land 
from  the  local  tax  rolls  by  the  state  for  public 
recreation  purposes ; 

13.  Provisions  authorizing  the  merger  of  local  park 
and  recreation  districts  where  it  is  demon- 
strated that  larger  regional  or  multicounty  dis- 
tricts will  permit  more  efficient  operation  and 
more  effective  programs  of  meeting  local  rec- 
reation needs ; 

14.  A  joint  plan  between  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  and  the  Division  of  Highways 
for  the  development  of  a  statewide  system  of 
roadside  rest  stops,  historical  markers,  and 
wayside  educational  exhibits  and  interpretative 
publications ; 

15.  A  statewide  system  of  riding  and  hiking  trail 
loops  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  urban 
areas,  which  provides  maximum  guarantees  to 
the  private  landowners  and  authorizes  the  se- 
lective use  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
along  the  specified  routing  of  the  trail; 

16.  A  statewide  system  of  parkways  developed,  con- 
structed, and  maintained  under  the  provisions 
of  the  California  Parkway  Act  of  1965,  with 
the  additional  provision  for  the  funding  of  de- 
sign, construction,  and  maintenance  of  the 
roadway  from  the  State  Highway  Fund,  and 
the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
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the  recreation  features  as  an  element  of  the 
state  recreation  program ; 

17.  A  statewide  system  of  scenic  waterways ; 

18.  Where  not  incompatible  with  recreation  use 
and  values,  a  statewide  system  of  airstrips  in 
state  recreation   areas  located,   designed  and 


constructed  so  as  to  not  adversely  affect  p  1 
values,  and  substantially  funded  from  the  j  ; 
port  Assistance  Revolving  Fund;  i 

19.  Provisions  appropriate  to  maximize  the  ld| 
range  development  and  implementation  of  l 
multiagency  Master  Recreation  Plan  for 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta. 
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APPENDIX 


Witnesses  Appearing  Before  the  Committee 
or  Submitting  Statements 

'.  Hugo  Fisher,  Administrator  of  Resources,   State  of  Cali- 
fornia 

r.  Fred  L.  Jones,  Director,  California  State  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation 

r.  Alfred  J.  Stem,  Chairman,  California  State  Park  Com- 
mission 

rs.  Dewey  J.  Forrey,  Chairman,  California  State  Recreation 
'Commission 

t.  Ralph  Montali,  Chairman,  California  Small  Craft  Harbors 
•Cnramission 

r.  DeWitt  Xelson,  Director,  California  State  Department  of 
Conservation ;  former  Chairman,  California  Public  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  Committee 

r.  Francis  H.  Raymond,  Chief,  California  State  Division  of 
Forestry 

r.  William  E.  TVarne,  Director.  California  State  Department 
of  Water  Resources 

•r.  Ralph  Brody,  Chairman,  California  Water  Commission 
r.   Walter   T.    Shannon,    Director,    California    State   Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game 

r.  Raymond  J.  Xesbit,  Executive  Officer,  California  State 
Wildlife  Conservation  Board 

r.  Charles  Paul,  Director,  California  State  Department  of 
Agriculture 

r.  John  Erreca,  Director.  California  State  Department  of 
PubUc  Works 

r.  Leslie  E.  Carbert,  California  State  Planning  Officer 
r.  Clyde  P.  Barnett,  Chief,  California  State  Division  of  Aero- 
nautics 

r.  Stanley  Kronick,  President,  California  State  Reclamation 
Board 

>.  L.  H.  Halcomb,  Jr.,  Executive  Officer,  Commission  on  Cali- 
fornia State  Government  Organization  and  Economy 
r.  Robert  B.  Johnson,  Director,  Johnson  Research  Associates, 
•  I'leta.  California 

'.r.  William  F.  Fischer,  Chief  of  Planning,  Division  of  Rec- 
reation, California  Region,  U.S.  Forest  Service 

[r.  James  D.  Sears,  Chief,  Recreation  Section,  San  Francisco 
District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

tr.  George  P.  Reilly,  Chief,  Engineering  Division,  San  Fran- 

•  Cisco  District.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Cr.  WUliam  A.  Doyle,   Chief,   Project   Planning  Branch,   Sac- 
ramento District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
olonel   John   A.   B.   DiUard,    Los   Angeles   District   Engineer, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
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January  2,  1967 

Honorable  Jesse  M.  Unruh 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Assembly 
State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California 

Gentlemen  : 

The  Subcommittee  on  Forest  Practices  and  Watershed  Management  of  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources,  Planning-  and  Public  Works  submits  herewith  its  report  to  the 
Legislature  ^  on  1965-67  studies  dealing  with  the  management  of  natural  resources  within 
California  watersheds. 

This  extraordinarily  complex  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  growth,  productivity, 
and  natural  beauty  of  the  number  one  state,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the  effects  of  man's 
acti\atie5  upon  the  complicated  and  delicate  interrelationships  among  resources  in  natural 
balance  Mathin  watersheds  is  often  incompletely  understood.  Consequently,  the  public  policies 
governing  the  use  of  watershed  resources  are  frequently  inadequate  and  single-purpose  in 
nature,  and  their  administration  can  lead  to  undesirable  consequences  potentially  affecting 
the  environmental  quality  and  economic  health  of  entire  regions  of  the  state. 

For  example,  as  is  outlined  in  greater  detail  in  the  report  and  in  the  preliminary  multi- 
disciplined  research  program  of  the  Institute  of  Ecology  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  the  impact  of  such  activities  as  the  building  of  dams,  the  construction  of  roads,  logging 
operations,  grazing,  mining,  and  the  development  of  urban  complexes  and  recreational  facili- 
ties upon  such  natural  resources  as  soils,  water,  native  vegetation,  fish,  wildlife,  and  scenic 
beauty  can  profoundly  influence  the  rate  and  character  of  soil  erosion  and  production,  the 
sustained  productivity  of  merchantable  timber,  the  yield  and  quality  of  fisheries  and  wildlife 
reserves,  the  pollution  and  yield  of  water  resources,  the  aesthetic  and  recreational  values  of 
watersheds,  and  the  intensity  and  frequency  of  flooding.  However,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of 
these  considerations  to  the  long-term,  balanced  management  of  various  watershed  resources, 
each  of  these  exploitative  activities  generally  proceeds  independently  from  the  others,  with 
only  minimal  evaluation  given  to  the  relative  impact  of  such  exploitation  on  other  resources. 
In  fact,  the  basic  objective  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act — which  is  the  single  most  important 
existing  public  policy  influencing  total  watershed  management — is  the  sustained  productivity 
of  timberlands,  and  the  consideration  of  other  natural  resources  is  not  required  in  its  adminis- 
tration. As  was  learned  by  the  subcommittee  in  the  preliminary  study,  there  is  serious  question 
as  to  whether  even  this  objective  of  sustained  productivity  is  being  achieved. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  complexity  and  controversial  nature  of  this  subject,  the  subcommittee 
conducted  an  in-depth  preliminary  review  of  its  overall  dimensions  by  means  of  exhaustive 
public  hearing,  field  inspection  of  several  north  coast  watersheds,  and  independent  multidis- 
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ciplined  research  by  the  Institute  of  Ecology  of  the  University  of  California  at  Davis.  Based 
upon  this  preliminary  review,  as  is  detailed  in  the  report  your  subcommittee  concluded  that 
the  State  of  California  should  undertake  a  long-term,  comprehensive  program  of  cooperative, 
multidisciplined,  scholarly  research — based  upon  simulated  computer  models  accompanied 
by  on-site  observations  if  possible  in  paired  watersheds — of  the  interaction  of  variables  in 
the  management  of  natural  resources  within  watersheds,  with  the  objective  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  state  policy  insuring  long-range,  balanced  watershed  management  in  the  total 
public  interest.  In  addition,  to  ensure  the  consideration  of  other  natural  resources  during  this 
period  of  research  and  policy  formulation,  your  subcommittee  concluded  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Forest  Practice  Act  should  be  broadened  and  its  administration  strengthened. 

As  the  committee  has  consistently  noted  in  its  other  studies  of  such  complex  problem  areas 
of  resources  management  as  development  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  highway  and  freeway  plan- 
ning, management  of  the  California  coastal  redwoods,  the  filling  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
the  conservation  and  development  of  marine  and  coastal  resources,  for  example — studies  which 
have  resulted  in  significant  new  programs  and  continuing  modifications  of  public  policy — 
the  increasingly  serious  conflicts  in  resources  allocation  posed  by  our  explosive  growth  can 
only  be  resolved  by  a  more  balanced,  comprehensive  approach  toward  the  management  of 
our  remaining  natural  resources  which  reflects  the  total  public  interest. 

The  committee  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  many  organizations,  public  officials,  and 
private  citizens  who  contributed  so  generously  and  responsibly  to  this  study.  This  complex, 
too  little  understood  and  appreciated  problem  is  clearly  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  California,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  preliminary  review  will  lead 
to  a  long-term  program  of  research  and  improvement  in  public  policy  that  will  be  of  con- 
tinuing benefit  to  all  Calif  ornians. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Edwin  L.  Z'berg,  Chairman 
Charles  Warren,  Vice  Chairman 


Alfred  E.  Alquist 
E.  Richard  Barnes 
Anthony  Beilenson 
Lou  Cusanovich 
Burt  M.  Henson 


Stewart  Hinckley 
Charles  W.  Meyers 
George  W.  Milias 
Winpield  Shoemakee 
Pearce  Young 
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Part      V:     Highway  Beautification,  Beautiflcation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Capitol  Mall,  Highway  and  Free- 
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INTRODUCTION 


I  As  the  major  element  of  its  study  programs  the 
•  Assembly  Committee  on  Natural  Kesources,  Planning, 
and  Public  "Works  develops  a  Definition  of  the  Prob- 
lem and  Statement  of  Objectives  setting  forth  the  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  problem  area  to  be  reviewed 
and  the  most  important  objectives  to  be  achieved  as 
they  can  best  be  ascertained  in  advance  of  the  study. 
In  view  of  the  complexity  and  importance  of 
achieving  wise,  balanced  management  of  natural  re- 
sources within  watersheds  to  the  future  quality  of  life 
in  California,  and  the  significance  of  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  derived  by  the  committee  from 
its  preliminary  review  of  this  matter,  the  full  text  of 
the  Problem  Defi,nition  and  Statement  of  Objectives 
outlining  its  study  of  watershed  management  is  set 
forth  as  follows : 

"Definition  of  the  Problem 

'  ■  California  is  now  the  most  populous  and  rapidly 
growing  state  in  the  Union,  with  the  1966  population 
of  over  18  million  expected  to  double  by  1990,  and 
triple  hx  2020,  The  problems  created  by  this  explosive 
growth  are  complex  and  difficult,  and  pose  a  special 
challenge  to  our  ability  to  develop  the  kinds  of  public 
policies  which  will  ensure  the  wisest  possible  alloca- 
tion of  the  state's  uniquely  varied  and  abundant  re- 
sources of  land,  water,  natural  vegetation,  wildlife, 
and  scenic  beauty.  Such  public  policy  objectives,  of 
only  limited  interest  in  the  past,  are  receiving  in- 
creasingh-  urgent  attention  at  all  levels  and  branches 
of  government,  within  the  private  sector,  and 
throughout  the  public  at  large.  This  concern  is 
largely  the  result  of  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
short-range  view  has  frequently  dominated  the  deci- 
sion-making process  in  resources  management,  with 
the  long-range  view  receiving  inadequate,  or  lower 
priority,  consideration, 

"Concomitant  with  this  recognition  is  a  growing 
understanding  of  the  need  to  define  resources  man- 
agement— and  other — problems,  and  their  possible 
solutions,  in  a  total  rather  than  fragmented  context. 
Thus,  although  the  resulting  conflicts  are  frequently 
sharpened  and  intensified,  specific  plans  to  build  free- 
ways, dam  streams  and  rivers,  harvest  timber,  and 
subdi^^de  choice  land,  for  example,  often  evoke  a 
healthy  dialogue  among  contending  interests,  which 
eventually  may  result  in  a  wiser  decision  than  other- 
wise might  have  been  the  case.  However,  in  spite  of 
these  improved  attitudes  and  concepts — which  have 
been  achieved  largely  because  the  impact  of  growth 
has  forced  a  review  of  alternatives  in  specific  situa- 
tions— an  orderly  process  for  the  responsible  resolu- 
tion of  these  conflicts  in  the  total  public  interest  has 
yet  to  be  evolved.  In  addition,  because  .some  of  the 
more  complex  problems  of  resources  management  are 


insufficiently  understood  and  inadequately  researched, 
even  if  the  process  existed,  a  responsible  decision 
which  balances  the  concerns  of  all  interests  would 
frequently  be  all  but  impossible  to  achieve, 

"Within  this  category,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant— and  least  understood — problem  area  in  Califor- 
nia is  that  of  watershed  management,  which  is  ironic 
because  of  the  vital  importance  this  subject  bears  to 
the  entire  economy  of  the  state.  For  when  viewed 
from  a  comprehensive — rather  than  a  piecemeal — 
perspective,  the  impact  of  man's  numerous  activities 
within  watersheds,  such  as  dam  building,  highway 
construction,  logging,  grazing,  urban  and  recreation 
development,  mining,  etc.,  can  have  profound  effect 
on  the  complex  interrelationships  among  the  vegeta- 
tive, soil,  water,  wildlife,  and  scenic  resources  found 
within  watersheds — effects  which  can  in  turn  un- 
desirably influence  such  factors,  for  example,  as  (1) 
the  amount  and  rate  of  precipitation  runoff,  thereby 
contributing  to  increased  flood  control  problems  and 
potentially  greater  flood  damages;  (2)  soil  erosion  as 
it  affects  site  quality  (productive  capacity  of  the 
land),  siltation  of  streams,  and  scenic  beauty,  includ- 
ing adverse  effects  on  water  quality  and  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  a  reduction  in  the  life  expectancy  of 
downstream  dams;  (3)  sustained  yield  capacity  and 
rate  of  cut  in  commercial  timberlands,  including  the 
takeover  by  brush  of  potentially  valuable  areas  for 
lon^range  commercial  and  recreational  uses;  (4)  fish 
and  wildlife,  which  as  the  result  of  such  activities  as 
water  reclamation  and  flood  control  projects,  urban 
encroachment,  and  logging  practices  can  be  adversely 
affected  both  in  the  short  and  long  run;  and  (5) 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  the  preservation  potential 
of  which  can  be  influenced  by  the  management  of  up- 
stream watersheds. 

"Therefore,  although  it  is  clear  that  man  carries 
on  a  number  of  major  activities  within  watersheds, 
each  of  which  has  varying  effect  on  the  factors  influ- 
encing total  watershed  management,  established  pub- 
lic policy  appears  to  deal  with  a  limited  aspect — 
the  maintenance  of  sustained  yield — of  only  one  of 
these  activities — the  harvesting  of  trees.  While  the 
objective  of  this  one  major  established  public  policy 
— the  Forest  Practice  Act — which  is  to  ensure  the 
sustained  productivity  of  commercial  timber,  is  obvi- 
ously desirable,  and  assuming  that  the  administration 
of  the  act  is  attaining  this  objective,  it  nevertheless 
falls  short  of  achieving  balanced,  comprehensive 
watershed  management — or  the  multiple  use  concept 
which  governs  the  management  of  national  forests, 

"Because  questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  objectives  and  administration  of  the  existing 
Forest  Practice  Act,  as  well  as  the  broader  need  for 
developing  a  public  policy  governing  total  watershed 
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management,  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Xarural 
EesoTirces.  Planning,  and  Public  Worfa  -will  initiate 
an  iu-depth  review  of  this  subject  during  the  1965-67 
interim,  whieli  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to.  the 
following  basic  objectives.'' 

'  •  ObjectiTes 

"1.  Consideration  of  the  objectiTe(s)  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Forest  Practice  Act,  including 

"a.  Analysis  of  the  stated  objective (s),  intent, 
and  geographic  application  of  the  act,  and 
the  degree  to  which  these  objective  (s)  are 
being  realized,  iaeluding  all  available  data 
establishing  the  degree  to  which  'sustained 
productivity"  is.  or  is  not,  being  achieved; 

"b.  In  addition  to  maintaining  'sustained  pro- 
ductivity" of  commercial  timber,  balancii^ 
cut  against  growth,  in  the  administration  of 
the  act  what  other  factors  (impact  of  logging 
practices  on  fish  and  wildlife,  soil  erosion 
and  site  quality,  siltation,  amount  and  rate 
of  precipitation  runoS,  park  and  recreation 
management,  etc.)  can  be.  should  be,  and  are 
taken  into  consideration  and  to  what  d^ree ; 

"c.  Detailed  examination  of  the  means  by  which 
forest  practice  roles  are  promulgated,  and 
the  administration  of  the  act  and  resulting 
rules,  including 

(1  The  step-by-step  proee^  for  the  approval 
of  rules,  plans,  alternate  plans,  permits, 
petitions  for  amendments,  etc.,  indudiag 
the  purpose  and  relative  utilization  of 
each,  who  can  apply,  what  information 
must  be  presented  to  whom,  the  pro- 
cedures and  criteria  upon  which  the  ap- 
proval or  denial  of  a  permit  is  based, 
enforcement  procedures,  and  other  rele- 
vant information. 

(2)  Examination  of  the  purpose,  means  of 
obtaining,  criteria  for  approval  or  de- 
nial, and  extent  of  utilization,  of  the  eon- 
version  of  timberland  to  nonf  orest  pur- 
poses; 

(3)  Examination  of  the  organization  strue- 
Ture  for  admioistration  of  the  Forest 
Practice  Act,  including  the  relative  re- 
sponsibilities, authority,  and  where  ap- 
propriate the  memberdiip  and  represen- 
tation, of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry, 
the  district  forest  practice  committees, 
the  State  Forester,  and  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  and  the  role  each  plays  in  the 
the  administration  of  the  act; 

(4)  Analysis  of  the  relative  costs  and  extent 
of  utilization  of  cutting  and  logging 
practices  (selective,  shelterwood.  and 
clear  cutting:  tractor  and  cable  logging), 
and  the  relative  imimet  of  each,  on  sus- 
tained yield  capacity  and  site  quality, 
soil  erosion,  siltation,  amount  and  rate 
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of  precipitation  runoff,  fish  and  wildlife, 
etc. ;  and 
(5)  Enforcement  of  the  act,  including  the 
character  and  frequency  of  inspections, 
the  kind  and  volume  of  violations  dis- 
covered, and  the  penalties  assessed  (ter- 
mination of  i)ermits  or  other  actions) 
since  amendment  of  the  act  in  1963 ; 
■'d.  Examination  of  the  relationship,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  geographic  extent  of  legging  op- 
erations, and  the  various  logging  practices 
employed,  and  the  amount  and  rate  of  pre- 
cipitation runoff,  and  accompanying  soil  ero- 
sion, siltation,  site  deterioration,  and  3ood 
damages,   during  the  north  coast  fioods  of 
1955,  1960,  and  1964,  including  analysis  of 
the  data  which  is  not,  as  well  as  that  which 
IS,  available ;  and 
"e.  Review  of  possible  modifications  in  the  oh- 
jeetives  and  administration  of  the  act,  in- 
cluding 

(1)  The  advisability  and  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing selective  rules  for  timber 
cutting  within  districts  based  ui>on  vary- 
ing conditions  of  soiL  geology,  climate, 
terrain,  and  vegetative  cover : 

(2)  The  requirements  for  buffer  strips  along 
streams  and  rivers  to  protect  fish  from 
careles  logging  operations ;  and 

(3)  Broadening  of  the  membership  on  dis- 
trict forest  practice  committees  to  en- 
sure the  fullest  posible  consideration  of 
the  total  public  interest  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  forest  practices. 

"  ■  2.  ComparatiTe  analysis  of  the  objectives,  efScacy, 
and  administration  of  the  California  Forest  Practice 
Act  with  similar  acts  in  other  major  timber-producing 
states,  the  fedei^  government,  and  other  nations  as 
appropriate ; 

"3.  The  interrelationships,  based  on  available  re- 
liable data,  with  analysis  of  the  areas  lacking  such 
information,  among  all  of  man's  activities  within 
watersheds,  including  water  resources  development 
and  fiood  control  projects,  logging,  grazing,  highway 
construction,  urban  and  recreation  development, 
mining,  etc..  and  the  relative  impact  of  each  on  sus- 
tained yield  capacity  and  site  quality;  the  amount 
and  rate  of  precipitation  runoff,  soil  erosion,  siltation 
of  streams,  and  scenic  beauty;  fish  and  wildlife;  and 
the  long-range  preservation  potential  of  i>arks  and 
recreation  areas ;  and 

"4.  Examination  of  the  feasibility  of  and  possible 
approaches  toward  the  establishment  of  a  broad  pub- 
lic policy  for  comprehensive  watershed  management, 
including  review  of  such  policies  in  other  states  or 
nations,  with  the  objective  of  resolving  conflicts  in 
the  development  of  resources  in  the  total  pubUe  in- 
terest, and  achieving  optimum,  balanced,  sustained 
use  of  watersheds  and  their  individual  resources. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Forest  Practices  and  "Water- 
shed Management,  chaired  by  Assemblyman  Charles 
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Warren  of  Los  Angeles  County,  -n-as  appointed  to 
begin  this  assessment  of  the  total  impact  of  man's 
acti^-ities  upon  the  complex  balance  among  natural 
resources  within  watersheds,  and  the  ueeessitv,  desir- 
ability, and  feasibility  of  developing  a  broad  public 
policy  providing  for  comprehensive  watershed  man- 
agement in  California. 

The  subcommittee  formulated  a  three-pronged  ap- 
proach to  this  study:  public  hearings,  field  observa- 
tions, and  multidisciplined  research  by  means  of  inde- 
pendent contract. 

Because  recent  research  and  field  observations  sug- 
gested increasing  and  potentially  serious  erosion 
problems  in  various  north  coast  watersheds,  and  the 
condition  of  the  regional  fisheries  has  been  of  long- 
term  concern  to  the  State  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game,  the  subcommittee  elected  to  focus  its  initial 
specific  inquiries  on  this  area,  although  in  the  course 
of  its  hearings  information  was  presented  which  is 
relevant  to  watershed  conditions  throughout  Califor- 
nia. The  independent  research,  which  was  performed 
by  the  Institute  of  Ecologj-  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Davis,  consists  of  a  broadly  based  review  of 
the  literature,  and  the  preparation  of  a  number  of 
papers  on  various  dimensions  of  watershed  manage- 
ment by  recognized  experts  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  public  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  were  held 
at  the  School  of  Forestry  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Berkeley,  and  attracted  a  broad  spectrum 
of  conflicting  views  -  based  in  many  instances  upon 
well  documented  research  data  and  empirical  observa- 
tions in  the  field.  However,  the  serious  and  often  dra- 
matic conflict  in  this  data — and  in  the  interpretations 
of  and  opinions  concerning  the  data — which  was  pre- 
sented by  many  distinguished  and  experienced  scien- 
tists, professional  foresters  and  land  managers,  con- 
servationists, and  timber  industry  representatives,  as 
well  as  the  obvious  lack  of  conclusive  facts  in  many 
Antal  areas,  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  sub- 
committee. This  concern  in  large  measure  accounts 
for  the  subcommittee's  conclusions  that  (1)  the  pro- 
tection and  wise  utilization  of  California's  remaining 
watershed  resources  urgently  requires  the  initiation 
of  long-term,  multidisciplined,  cooperative  research 
program  to  develop  mutually  acceptable  facts  on  all 
aspects  of  watershed  management,  leading  to  the  for- 
mulation of  public  policy  ensuring  comprehensive 
watershed  management  in  the  total  public  interest, 
and  in  the  interim  that  (2)  the  objectives  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  relevant  existing  public  policies — - 
such  as  those  governing  highway  construction,  forest 
practices,  water  resources  development,  and  range 
management — be  broadened  and  strengthened  to  en- 
sure the  maximum  protection  of  other  natural  re- 
sources in  the  exploitation  of  watersheds.  Such  a  pro- 

'  See  Appendix  for  complete  listing  of  witnesses  at  the  public  hear- 
ings of  the  subcommittee. 


gram  is  clearly  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
growth,  productivity,  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
number  one  state. 

To  provide  the  subcommittee  with  first-hand  ob- 
servations of  various  aspects  of  watershed  manage- 
ment, the  public  hearings  were  followed  by  two  days 
of  field  trips  in  several  watersheds  of  the  California 
north  coast,  including  drainages  of  the  Garcia  River 
and  Salmon  Creek  in  Mendocino  County,  and  Bull 
Creek  and  the  Eel  River  in  Humboldt  County. 
During  these  field  investigations  the  subcommittee — 
which  was  accompanied  by  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  Division 
of  Forestry,  a  number  of  private  timber  companies 
and  as.sociations.  conservation  organizations,  and  vari- 
ous academic  disciplines — was  able  to  observe  and 
evaluate  the  effects  of  a  wide  variet}-  of  natural  and 
man-initiated  processes  upon  watershed  resources.  In- 
cluded were  the  effects  of  roadbuilding,  good  and 
bad  timber  cutting  and  logging  practices — both  cur- 
rent and  at  various  past  intervals,  grazing,  and  urban 
and  recreational  developments,  upon  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  soil  erosion,  forest  regeneration,  flood  preven- 
tion and  control,  and  the  protection  and  utilization  of 
recreational  areas. 

As  the  third  major  element  of  the  study  program, 
the  Institute  of  Ecology  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Davis  conducted  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  literature,  and  sponsored  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  papers  by  a  wide  range  of  authorities  in  all 
dimensions  of  watershed  management.  Included 
among  these  papers  are  such  subjects  as  the  geologic 
implications  of  sediment  discharge  records,  soils  and 
forest  conditions,  slope  rehabilitation,  pesticides,  land 
conversions,  grazing  lands,  wildlife,  fisheries  and 
stream  damage,  prescribed  burning,  forest  policy  in 
other  countries  and  states,  reservoirs  and  lakes, 
watershed  values  of  vegetation,  economic  considera- 
tions, and  systems  analysis  for  resources  management. 
Because  of  the  size  and  scholarly  nature  of  many  of 
these  papers,  the  subcommittee  report  contains  a  sum- 
mary only  of  research  bj-  the  Institute  of  Ecology, 
with  the  full  text  of  the  individual  papers  available 
in  limited  supply  as  a  separate  document. 

Based  upon  this  comprehensive  preliminary  review, 
it  is  clear  that  California  has  much  at  stake  in  the 
proper  management  of  its  depleted — but  still  rich — 
watershed  resources.  However,  it  is  also  evident  that 
such  proper  management  is  dependent  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vast  amount  of  presently  unavailable 
factual  data  relative  to  the  interaction  of  variables 
in  watershed  resources  exploitation,  and  the  eventual 
formulation  of  a  truly  comprehensive  watershed  man- 
agement policy  which  will  ensure  the  full  considera- 
tion of  the  impact  of  using  one  natural  resource  upon 
all  other  natural  resources  within  watersheds. 

The  continuing  effort  of  the  committee  will  be  to 
achieve  this  objective. 
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Foreword 

In  the  opinion  of  many  observers  this  review  of 
watershed  management  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  because  of  its  complex  nature  one  of  the 
least  understood  and  appreciated,  studies  ever  ini- 
tiated by  a  legislative  committee.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
potentially  most  controversial,  for  it  involves  a  cher- 
ished tenet  of  the  American  system — the  use  of  pri- 
vate property  as  the  landowner  desires.  Although  over 
the  years  the  notion  of  unrestricted  use  of  the  land 
often  has  been  tempered  in  the  public  interest  by  the 
institution  of  various  zoning  standards  and  controls, 
such  restraints  generally  have  been  limited  in  scope. 
However,  as  California's  explosive  growth  continues 
to  place  seemingly  insatiable  demands  upon  the 
state's  remaining  natural'  resources,  increasingly  se- 
rious conflicts  in  their  allocation  are  rising  accord- 
ingly. And  in  the  absence  of  a  truly  meaningful  public 
policy  ensuring  the  wisest  possible  decisions  in  de- 
termining these  allocations,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  negative  long-term  effect  on  the  economic. 
social,  and  aesthetic  well-being  of  California. 

In  its  preliminary  study,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived in  public  hearing  the  carefully  prepared  and 
documented  statements  of  nearly  fifty  witnesses, 
many  of  whom  possess  long  experience  and  distin- 
guished credentials  in  the  various  dimensions  of  man- 
aging natural  resources  within  watersheds.  These 
statements,  and  the  resulting  dialogue  with  the  sub- 
committee members,  represent  a  wide  range  of  fre- 
quently diametrically  opposed  views,  and  comprise 
the  major  portion  of  the  exhaustive  530-page  public 
hearing  transcript.  In  addition,  the  Institute  of  Ecol- 
ogy reviewed  hundreds  of  scholarly  articles  and  pub- 
lications, and  sponsored  the  preparation  of  19  profes- 
sional papers  on  various  aspects  of  watershed  man- 
agement. The  full  text  of  the  institute  report  runs 
to  some  437  pages. 

Because  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this  informa- 
tion which  was  developed  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  dangers  inherent  in  generalizing  and  interpret- 
ing too  freely  in  these  complex  problem  areas  out  of 
context,  this  brief  summary  is  limited  to  an  outline 
of  the  major  elements  of  the  problem,  and  proposals 
for  short-  and  long-term  improvements  in  public 
policy,  accompanied  by  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
more  significant  testimony  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Those  interested  in  pursuing  this  subject  in 
greater  depth  are  encouraged  to  refer  to  the  full 
transcript  of  the  subcommittee  hearing  and  the  full 
report  of  the  Institute  of  Ecology. 

Comprehensive  Watershed  Management 

The  management  of  natural  resources  to  achieve 
optimum  results  is  an  extraordinarily  complex  prob- 


lem because  of  the  immense  range  of  variables  inter 
acting  to  produce  outcomes  in  a  given  situation.  L 
the  effort  to  evaluate  the  interaction  of  these  variable 
and  outcomes  produced  on  a  more  rational  basis 
increasing  recognition  is  being  given  by  researchers  t 
the  most  logical  possible  physiographic  units — com 
plete  drainage  basins  or  watersheds — exhibiting  th 
greatest  range  of  similar  conditions.  Because  natura 
resources  undisturbed  by  man  have  achieved  a  cei 
tain  degree  of  often  subtle  stability  and  balanc 
within  given  physiographic  units,  wherever  possibl 
it  is  highly  desirable  for  benchmark  purposes  to  cor 
duct  basic  research  on  the  outcomes  of  interactin 
natural  processes  on  the  prevailing  resources  balanc* 
However,  because  the  activities  of  man  have  hj  noi 
touched  most  corners  of  the  en^•i^onment,  a  host  o 
additional  variables  have  usually  been  introduce' 
into  these  interacting  natural  processes,  thereby  ir 
finitely  complicating  the  search  for  factual  data  eoi 
cerning  these  processes  and  their  outcomes. 

It  therefore  can  be  seen  that  the  activities  of  ma 
(e.g..  the  building  of  roads,  the  damming  of  stream; 
the  removal  or  modification  of  vegetative  cover,  th 
substitution  of  urban  complexes  for  vegetative  cove: 
etc.^  are  clearly  important  additional  variables  in  th 
continuing  process  of  interaction  among  such  nal 
ural  resources  as  soils,  vegetative  cover,  water,  fisl 
and  wildlife,  and  can  influence — desirably  or  und( 
sirably — such  outcomes  as  water  yield  and  quality 
forest  regeneration,  the  yield  of  fisheries  and  wildlifi 
the  erosion  of  soils,  the  nature  and  extent  of  floodinj 
aesthetic  values,  and  recreational  opportunities. 

Though  such  a  conclusion  is  obvious,  and  is  easil 
demonstrated  by  the  most  casual  observations  in  th 
field,  until  very  recently  it  has  received  little  or  n 
recognition  in  most  research  programs  or  public  pol 
cies  governing  resources  planning  and  managemen 
As  a  result,  most  activities  of  man  within  watershed 
are  governed  by  single-purpose  public  policies — oi 
ten  regulated  by  the  interest  groups  themselves- 
with  little  or  no  attention  being  required  or  given  t 
the  eft'ects  of  a  given  resource  exploitation  upon  othe 
watershed  resources  and  their  long-term  balance. 

Although  little  agreement  can  be  found  in  man 
sections  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  effects  c 
man's  activities  on  specific  resources,  the  followin 
excerpts  from  testimony  presented  to  the  subcommi 
tee  illustrate  the  degree  of  unanimity  concerning  tli 
need  for  a  comprehensive  watershed  managemer 
policy  in  California,  and  a  long-term  research  pr< 
gram  to  develop  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  ii 
administration. 

Dialogue       between       Assemblyman       Edw^in       L. 
Z'berg     and     Mr.     Hugo     Fisher,     Administrator, 
California    Resources   Agency 
ASSEMBLYMAN    Z'BERG:    -.   .   .  I  gatier  from  whi 
you    said    that    you    think    the    approach    the    committee 
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taking  is  the  correct  one,  in  that  some  day  sooner  or  later 
the  watershed  as  a  totality  ought  to  be  looked  at — you 
would  agree  with  that?" 

MR.  FISHER:  "I  agree  wholeheartedly,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  would  go  much  stronger  than  that.  I  would  say 
that  the  time  for  having  done^this  is  already  past.  We 
ought  to  be  well  along  our  road  of  investigation  in  this 
field  because  we  are  right  on  the  verge  of  major  water  de- 
velopment in  this  north  coastal  area,  and  all  the.se  con- 
cerns will  be  involved  in  it — the  apportionment  of  costs  and 
everything  else  is  involved." 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Z'BERG:  'Right.  And  the  reason  why 
we  would  want  to  look  at  it  in  totality  is  because  what  is 
done  in  one  endeavor  has  an  effect  upon  all  of  the  other  en- 
deavors that  go  on  in  a  watershed." 

MR.  FISHER:  'That  is  correct." 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Z'BERG:  "What's  done  as  far  as 
timber  practices  will  affect  all  the  other  things  you  men- 
tioned ;  whafs  done  as  far  as  building  highways,  or  dams, 
or  whatever  it  might  be.  affects  all  these  other  kinds  of 
activities  .  .  ."  (Transcript,  Subcommittee  on  Forest  Prac- 
tices and  Watershed  Management.  Assembly  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources.  Planning,  and  Public  Works,  Berkeley, 
California.  August  17,  1966,  p.  22) 

MR.  HUGO  FISHER,  Administrator.  California  Re- 
sources Agency 

"...  We  need  some  real  investigation  in  considerable 
depth  because  we  are  talking  not  just  about  the  question 
of  timber  management,  we  are  talking  about  grazing  prac- 
tices ;  we  are  talking  about  the  conversion  of  land  to 
building  sites ;  we  are  talking  about  the  methods  of  building 
the  dam  itself.  Some  of  the  worst  siltation  problems  we 
get,  insofar  as  Fish  and  Game  is  concerned,  is  in  the  con- 
struction of  highways  and  dams  and  public  works,  not 
just  the  question  of  timber  operations.  In  the  north  coastal 
area  where  the  soils  are  unstable,  where  siltation  causes 
a  colloidal  suspension,  you  can  have  problems  which  can't 
be  solved  for  years  and  years  .  .  ."   (Ibid.,  p.  20) 


Mr.  DeWItt  Nelson,  Director,  California  State 
Department  of  Conservation 

".  .  .  During  California's  pioneering  days,  resources  were 
exploited  to  meet  the  market  demands  of  a  population 
which  doubled  itself  every  twenty  years.  That  growth 
continues  but  the  pattern  of  exploitation  has  been  greatly 
modified.  What  was  once  largely  an  agricultural  economy 
is  now  becoming  an  industrial  economy  as  well.  More  de- 
mands of  every  kind  are  being  placed  on  our  resources  as 
a  whole. 

"If  we  are  to  maintain  the  desirable  way  of  life,  we  must 
look  to  all  of  our  resources — the  manner  in  which  they 
are  developed,  managed,  protected,  and  preserved.  Funda- 
mentally, all  wealth  comes  from  the  land — the  products 
that  are  mined  and  produced  from  it.  Historically,  we  have 
used  and  developed  our  resources  as  though  they  were  limit- 
less— infinite.  But  they  are  not.  Productive  land,  par- 
ticularly is  finite.  How  each  resource  is  managed  in  rela- 
tion to  other  resources  is  becoming  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

"INTERRELATIONSHIPS : 

"Because  of  these  facts,  it  is  appropriate  that  your  com- 
mittee and  the  Legislature  take  a  critical  and  objective 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  these  land  and  resource  values 
are  being  used.  We  must  again  examine  wherein  the 
public  interest  and  private  interest  responsibilities  lie  and 
how  the  private  and  public  interests  may  be  brought  into 
closer  harmony  where  serious  conflicts  exist.  However,  may 
I  respectfully  urge  that  all  facets  of  the  problem  be  exam- 
ined and  evaluated  for  it  is  easy  to  be  thrown  off  balance 
by  articulate  pressure  groups  who  have  simple  answers 
to  very  complex  problems. 


"Because  of  our  population  pressure,  we  have  demands 
never  before  visualized,  likewise  we  have  competition  for 
resources  by  industries  and  citizen  groups  with  opposing 
points  of  view.  We  have  many  conflicts  of  philosophy  and 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  how  forests  and  other  resources 
must  he  managed  to  keep  them  continuously  productive.  All 
of  these  values  must  be  carefully  weighed  in  your  examina- 
tion. This  will  be  no  easy  task,  for  in  the  final  analysis 
we  must  arrive  at  an  equitable  decision  which  recognizes 
both  the  public  good  and  the  private  need.  It  will  re- 
quire the  blending  of  the  theoretical  with  the  practical. 

"When  California  had  a  much  smaller  population  (we 
reached  the  10,000,000  mark  in  1949),  we  handled  rela- 
tively simple  problems  one  at  a  time  as  they  developed. 
These  related  to  forest  use  and  management,  fire  control, 
water  development,  recreational  use,  and  all  the  other  con- 
siderations which  involve  people's  use  of  the  land.  The 
needs  at  that  time  were,  in  large  part,  of  a  local  nature. 

"Now  with  19,000,000  people,  with  every  indication  the 
population  will  continue  to  increase,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  future  needs  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  those  who 
make  the  decisions  about  resource  use  accept  new  prin- 
ciples and  concepts,  new  goals  to  guide  them,  and  new 
tools  to  accompli.sh  them. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  that  these  problems  have 
been  closely  reviewed.  Southern  California  citizens  and 
local  governments  initiated  watershed  and  fire  protection 
studies  as  far  back  as  the  ISSO's.  Many  studies  and  much 
action  has  taken  place  since  then.  Each  such  study  has 
resulted  in  better  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
resulted  in  improved  programs.  In  the  fire  protection  field, 
California  has  the  nation's  most  difficult  problems  and  the 
most  effective  protection  organization.  There  are,  however, 
many  areas  that  require  more  effective  enforcement  and 
implementation. 

"LEGISLATIVE  ACTION : 

"Every  major  step  that  we  have  taken  in  the  resources 
field  has  been  the  result  of  an  interim  committee  study.  It 
is  my  hope  that  your  study  may  develop  equitable  and 
compatible  areas  of  improvement  in  light  of  current  prob- 
lems and  needs. 

"Many  of  our  basic  resource  laws  were  enacted  or  im- 
proved in  1945  as  a  result  of  the  1943-44  California  For- 
estry Study  Committee  chaired  by  the  Honorable  Senator 
George  M.  Biggar. 

"Since  that  time,  many  of  those  laws  have  been  amended 
and  new  laws  enacted  which  have  improved  and  strength- 
ened their  effectiveness.  Those  laws  have  been  effective. 

"We  must  recognize,  however,  that  since  that  time  our 
population,  with  all  its  demands  and  pressures,  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  8,.500,000  to  more  than  19,000,000. 
These  pressures  have  not  only  impacted  on  state  budgets, 
they  have  been  reflected  in  the  demands  and  pressures  for 
resource  commodities,  as  well  as  resource  amenities.  Ob- 
viously, this  pressure  will  continue.  There  are  new  facts 
on  both  sides  of  the  ledger — those  dealing  with  population 
pressures  and  needs,  and  those  dealing  with  technological 
advances  in  resource  management  and  utilization.  Com- 
patibility between  many  of  these  issues  can  be  developed 
if  we  can  secure  tolerance  and  understanding  between  the 
contestants.  So,  you  of  the  Legislature,  we  of  the  adminis- 
trative arm  of  the  state,  the  resource  owners  and  opera- 
tors, and  the  public  at  large,  are  confronted  with  similar 
problems  in  light  of  1966  demands. 

"MANAGEMENT   PROBLEMS : 

"Responsible  land  and  resource  operators  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  developing  and  managing  their  lands  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  Technological  developments,  resulting  in  greater 
commodity  yield  through  better  utilization  practices,  is 
forcing  better  resource  management  to  protect  huge  in- 
vestments in  plants  and  equipment.  There  are  potential  tax 
problems  on  the  horizon  that  can  endanger  even  this  area 
of  improvement.  On  the  other  band,  such  measures  as 
the  proposed  Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4 
(Proposition  3  on   the  ballot)    may  possibly  alleviate  some 
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of  the  problems,  if  it  should  be  approved  by  the  people 
in  November. 

"We  must  all  remember  that  it  takes  a  long  time  (60- 
120  years)  to  grow  a  crop  of  trees.  During  this  growing 
period,  there  are  many  risk  factors — fire,  insects,  disease, 
wind  throw,  and  taxes.  To  these  may  be  added  market  con- 
ditions, public  withdrawals,  etc. 

"A  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  issues  before  us  are 
not  black  or  white,  good  or  bad,  utilization  or  preserva- 
tion. There  are  many  gray  areas.  Solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems must  recognize  the  extremes  of  the  spectrum  and  en- 
deavor to  find  a  workable  and  equitable  area  some  place 
near  the  middle. 

"The  day  is  here  when  each  interest  and  each  discipline 
must  realize  that  other  interests  and  other  disciplines  must 
be  considered.  This  is  true  in  dealing  with  highways, 
forests,  recreation,  wildlife,  aesthetics,  water  development, 
watershed  protection,  water  quality  control,  subdivisions,  or 
'what  have  you.'  Therefore,  the  problems  presently  con- 
fronting landowners,  government  and  the  public  are  many 
times  more  complex  than  ever  before. 

"In  the  problems  under  discussion,  there  are  many  gray 
areas,  as  well  as  many  facts.  Also,  there  are  many  con- 
flicting interests  involved,  as  well  as  many  ownerships. 
Sach  ownership  has  its  own  objectives  and  plans  for  the 
use  and  management  of  its  lands. 

"OWNERSHIP   KESPONSIBILITY : 

"One  of  America's  traditions  is  that  a  landowner  can 
determine  the  use  of  his  land  as  long  as  it  does  not  im- 
pinge on  others.  Most  landowners  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility. This  responsibility  is  now  becoming  much  broader, 
for  what  is  now  done  on  a  piece  of  land  may  affect  others 
many  miles  away  or  have  serious  consequences  to  resources 
which  are  not  of  the  owners  particular  concern  or  in- 
terest. Ownership  responsibility  to  the  general  public  is  be- 
ing expanded.  This  adds  a  new  dimension  that  is  being 
slowly  but  definitely  accepted. 

"PUBLIC  KESPONSIBILITY : 

"The  general  public  also  has  a  responsibility  to  the  land- 
owner which  the  public  is  accepting  even  more  slowly.  Here, 
I  refer  to  vandalism,  littering,  trespass,  carelessness 
with  fire,  and  liability  charges.  There  are  new  responsibili- 
ties on  both  sides  of  the  issue  which  both  the  owners  and 
the  public  must  recognize  with  due  regard  for  each  other. 

"Over  the  years,  government's  role  has  been  to  seek  ways 
and  means  of  assisting  and  guiding  the  various  interests 
involved  in  the  management,  protection,  and  use  of  the 
privately  owned  natural  resources  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  about  the  maximum  long-range  values  of  those  re- 
sources to  society. 

"Great  strides  have  been  made,  particularly  in  these 
past  twenty  years,  in  bringing  into  better  balance  the  in- 
terrelationships between  resources  and  among  those  whose 
interests  impinge  on  one  another.  Even  greater  strides  must 
be  made  in  the  forthcoming  years  .  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  p.  31-3S) 


Dialogue  between  Assemblyman  2'berg  and   Mr. 
Nelson 

MR.  NELSON:  ",  .  .  I  would  like  to  mention  one  thing 
that  Mr.  Fisher  alluded  to.  As  we  look  at  these  problems 
and  move  forward,  we  must  know  more  about  the  facts  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  in  this  re- 
gard I  have  recommended  in  my  statement  river  basin 
studies  and  plans.  At  the  present  time,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  moving  in  this  direction.  The  state  government 
has  had  no  authority  or  funds  with  which  to  move  in  this 
direction  so  consequently,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  dele- 
gating to  the  federal  government  the  design — I  think — the 
design  of  how  we  shall  manage  our  resources,  and  I  don't 
think  the  State  of  California  should  totally  delegate  this 
responsibility  to  the  federal  government.  We  will  present 
to  you  in  the  next  year's  budget  a  program  in  this  re- 
gard .  .  .  The  areas  of  urgent  need  have  already  been  iden- 
tified, particularly  in  the  north  coast,  which  involves  the 
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Eel  Eiver :  the  Lahontan  Basin,  which  includes  the 
Lake  Tahoe  area ;  and  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver  Basin.  I 
think  there  is  great  need  for  extending  our  soil  vegetation 
surveys  and  more  activity  in  all  of  these  fields,  but  we 
cannot  approach  any  of  them  from  a  unilateral  point  of 
view.  I  think  we  have  approached  many  of  these  problems, 
whether  they  are  water  or  recreation,  totally  unilaterally, 
without  considering  their  infringement  on  the  related  re- 
sources or  how  they  can  all  be  managed  in  a  harmonious 
manner  .  .  ." 

ASSEMBLYMAN  2'BERG:  "...  I  assume  then  yon 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Fisher  that  what  we  need  is  some 
device,  some  method  of  managing  the  watershed  as  a  total- 
ity so  that  all  of  these  various  things  that  you  were  talking 
about  would  operate  in  harmony  .  .  ." 

MR.  NELSON:  "That's  right.  And  that's  no  simple 
problem." 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Z'BERG:   "Bight." 

MR.  NELSON:  "Whenever  we  do  anything  in  the 
watershed,  regardless  of  what  it  is,  whenever  you  disturb 
the  soil,  you  are  disturbing  something  that  is  going  to 
probably  travel  down  to  hurt  something  else." 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Z'BERG:  "Eight." 

MR.  NELSON:  "And  the  problem  is  to  find  a  reasonable- 
ness here  so  that  you  can  continue  the  total  development 
and  management  and  use  of  our  resources  .  .  ."  (Ibid. 
p.72-73) 


Dialogue     between     Assemblyman     Z'berg     and 
Francis    H.    Raymond,    California  State    Forester 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Z'BERG:  ".  .  .  Now  I  would  assume 
that  you  would  agree — or  maybe  disagree — with  Mr.  Fisher 
and  Mr.  Nelson  that  what  is  done  by  any  one  activity 
wathin  a  watershed,  be  it  a  highway  or  a  dam  or  a  state 
park  or  the  cutting  of  timber,  affects  other  things  that  go 
on  in  the  watershed.  It  affects  fish  and  wildlife ;  it  affects 
soU  erosion,  floods  and  everything  else  that  goes  on  in  the 
watershed.  Right? 


MR.  RAYMOND:   "Eight  .  . 


(Ibid.,  p.  141) 


Dr.  Clyde  Wahrhaftig,  Associate  Professor  of 
Geology  (Geomorphology  and  Petrology),  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley;  Mr.  Robert 
Curry,  Graduate  Student,  Geology  iGeomorph- 
ologyl.  Department  of  Geology  and  Geophysics, 
University   of   California   at    Berkeley 

".  .  .  1)  Research  is  needed  to  measure  rates  of  soil 
erosion  in  many  areas  of  the  Eel  and  Mad  River  drain- 
ages to  determine  the  source  of  sediment.  These  areas  should 
include  recently  logged  land  (by  various  logging  prac- 
tices), land  logged  at  various  times  in  the  past,  and 
land  that  is  still  in  a  natural  condition. 

"2)  More  sediment  discharge  stations  are  needed  in  the 
North  Coast  Ranges.  In  particular  we  need  sediment  dis- 
charge data  from  undisturbed  natural  watersheds,  and 
sediment  discharge  data  on  those  streams,  such  as  the 
Smith,  the  Gualala,  and  the  Noyo,  where  the  most  mean- 
inful  comparisons  of  present-day  with  geological  rates  of 
erosion  can  be  made. 

"3)  In  support  of  recommendation  (2)  we  need  to  have 
set  aside  a  number  of  entire  drainage  basins  in  a  nat- 
ural condition,  with  protective  marginal  corridors.  The 
number  of  such  basins  remaining  is  rapidly  dwindling, 
and  if  they  are  not  set  aside  soon,  it  will  soon  be  impos- 
sible to  measure  natural  rates  of  geologic  and  biologic 
processes  in  these  forests. 

"4)  In  the  meantime,  while  research  is  going  on.  eices- 
sive  erosion  continues  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  Enough 
research  has  been  done  in  California.  Oregon,  and  the  east 
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to  identify  bad  logging  practice  and  to  indicate  which 
logging  practices  minimize  soil  erosion.  Rules  can  now  be 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  such  research  which  could  be 
applied  today  to  the  lumber  industry  of  California,  and 
which  would  greatly  reduce  soil  erosion. 

"Where  the  application  of  such  rules  works  a  demon- 
strable economic  hardship  on  s  given  operator  or  land- 
owner, the  state  or  federal  government  could  step  in  with 
suitable  measures  to  relieve  this  economic  distress,  per- 
haps in  much  the  same  way  as  the  government  has  re- 
lieved the  economic  distress  of  farmers,  either  by  making 
payments  for  not  harvesting  lumber  in  marginal  or  steep 
lands,  or  by  suitable  subsidies  to  pay  for  increased 
costs  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  p.  155) 


Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Bowden,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Earth  Sciences,  Northern  Illinois  University; 
former  specialist  in  hydrology  research,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Pacific  Southwest  Forest  and 
Range    Experiment    Station,    Berkeley 

".  .  .  What  can  we  do  about  improving  tore.st  manage- 
ment from   the  viewpoint  of  watershed  management? 

"First,  recognize  the  complex  nature  of  the  landscape 
mosaic.  Different  soils  and  geology  must  be  evaluated  in 
planning  operations.  Each  represents  different  degrees  of 
susceptibility  to  land-slides  and  erosion.  Soil  vegetation 
survey  data  can  pinpoint  many  potential  danger  areas  of 
high  hazard.  Over  12,400  square  miles  of  land  in  north- 
western California  counties  have  been  mapped.  More 
mapping  needs  to  be  done  and  much  more  use  must  be 
made  of  the  maps. 

"Second,  we  must  put  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  proper  forest  management  into  practice.  This  will  cost 
the  timber  operator  money  but  the  costs  of  downstream 
damages  would  far  exceed  the  initial  costs  to  the  logging 
companies.  Examples  are  Dr.  Wallis'  list  of  eleven  practices 
in  his  paper,  'Logging  for  Water  Quality  in  Northern 
California'  or  the  techniques  discussed  by  Xewhall  and 
Smith  in  their  paper,  'Watershed  Management ;  Effects  on 
Basin  Development'. 

"Third,  though  I  am  not  a  lawyer  or  administrator,  I 
have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  necessary  mecha- 
nism to  effectively  enforce  good  forest  practices.  The  pres- 
ent pattern  does  not  appear  to  be  adequate,  in  my  opinion. 
I  would  like  to  see  an  independent  board  containing  rep- 
resentatives of  various  scientific  professions  such  as  soils, 
geology,  and  hydrologj',  and  members  primarily  interested 
in  management  such  as  economists,  watershed  manage- 
ment specialists,  foresters  and  wildlife  managers.  This 
board  would  be  responsible  for  reviewing  plans  of  logging 
operations  before  they  are  begun.  The  board  would  need 
a  professional  staff  of  inspectors  to  carry  out  the  enforce- 
ment and  inspection  at  a  level  of  financing  far  higher  than 
the  present  level  used  by  the  California  Division  of  For- 
estry. A  performance  bond  would  be  posted  and  forfeited 
if  the  plan  was  not  followed.  This  bond  would  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  pay  for  any  postlogging  treatment. 

"Fourth,  research  in  watershed  management  is  inade- 
quate at  the  present  level  of  financing.  Cooperative  work 
between  the  State  of  California  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice should  be  increased  .  .  ."   (Ibid.,  pp.  187-188) 


tion — logging,  roadbuilding,  and  conversion  to  grasslands — 
potentially  conflict  with  all  other  uses. 

"At  present,  the  state  has  no  comprehensive  law  to  hold 
in  check  land  use  practices  which  are  capable  of  altering 
forest  watersheds  so  as  to  destroy  fishery  resources,  park 
values  and  the  ability  of  the  watershed  to  provide  good 
quality  water  and  flood  control.  No  law  controls  where 
highway  departments  can  put  roads,  or  how  they  can  build 
them.  Logging  supposedly  is  regulated  by  the  Forest  Prac- 
tice Act,  but,  as  demonstrated  below,  the  purposes  of  the 
act  are  nowhere  near  broad  enough,  and  the  rules  promul- 
gated under  its  authority  lack  substance.  An  almost  com- 
plete failure  to  enforce  the  law  compounds  these  basic  prob- 
lems. The  few  statutes  intended  to  protect  our  fishery  re- 
sources are  not  comprehensive.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
are  not  preventive,  but  merely  remedial  measures,  allowing 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  nothing  more  than  an 
opportunity  to  minimize  damage  after  it  has  occurred. 

"What  the  law  needs  is  an  integrated  approach  which 
recognizes  the  interrelatedness  of  land  resources  and  at- 
tempts to  regulate  their  uses  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people  .  .  . 

"We  need  a  comprehensive  law,  a  watershed  manage- 
ment act,  which  will  govern  all  land  use  practice  on 
forested  watersheds.  We  need  a  law  that  is  not  written  by 
the  offenders  or  administered  so  that  it  has  little  more 
effect  than  traffic  laws  would  have  on  the  average  motorist 
if  he  saw  a  policeman  on  the  road  just  once  a  year.  We 
need  a  law  which  serves  the  broad  interests  of  the  public 
in  their  once  grand  and  potentially  still  great  resources. 

"Specifically,  we  propose  that  the  Legislature  enact  a 
law  granting  broad  administrative  power  to  a  new  com- 
mission to  draft  minimum  standards  of  practice  for  : 

1.  Logging, 

2.  Grazing, 

3.  Roadbuilding,  and 

4.  Other  soil  and  vegetation  disturbing  land  uses. 

"We  propose  that  the  law  have  the  purpose  of  protecting : 

1.  Recreational  resources. 

a)  Fishing  and  hunting, 

b)  Parks, 

c)  Scenic  lands. 

2.  The  productivity  of  forest  soils  (measured  by  a 
standard  capable  of  maintaining  site  quality  with 
the  end  that  actual  maximum  sustained  yield 
is  achieved). 

3.  Water  quality. 

"We  propose  that  the  minimum  standards  of  practice  be 
written  by  competent  experts  in  : 

1.  Hydrology, 

2.  Forestry, 

3.  Soils  science, 

4.  Park  preservation, 

5.  Fisheries  management. 

and  that  the  standards  be  given  the  force  of  law.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  law  be  enforced,  consistently  with  the  pur- 
poses stated  above,  by  the  Director  of  Natural  Resources 
acting  through  a  sufficient  body  of  competent  inspectors  to 
make  the  chance  of  apprehending  offenders  a  real  possi- 
bility .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  p.  197-212) 


Mr.   Phillip      S.   Berry,  Attorney-at- Law,    repre- 
senting the  Sierra  Club  and  Trout  Unlimited 

".  .  .  California's  forest  watersheds  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding, in  abundance,  many  things  we  need :  good  quality 
water,  flood  control,  outdoor  recreation  and  wood  prod- 
ucts. Forest  resources  are  limited,  however,  and  because  of 
their  fragile  nature  should  not  be  abused.  Most  uses  of 
forest  watersheds  are  compatible  with  each  other.  Thus, 
outdoor  recreation — fishing,  camping — and  management  for 
water  quality  and  flood  control  do  not  conflict.  On  the 
other  hand,   those  uses   which  disturb   the   soil  or  vegeta- 


Mr.  John  Callaghan,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Cali- 
fornia Forest  Protective  Association 
".  .  .  The  stated  objective  of  the  committee's  study  of  wa- 
tershed management  is  to  begin  an  assessment  of  the  total 
impact  of  man's  activities  upon  the  complicated  interre- 
lationships among  the  vegetative,  soil,  water,  wildlife  and 
scenic  resources  found  within  watersheds,  and  to  define 
the  need  for  and  approaches  toward  the  formulation  of  a 
broad  public  policy  providing  for  comprehensive,  balanced 
watershed  management  (Meeting  notice  7/12/66). 

"This   is,   indeed,   a  complicated  problem  when  we  con- 
sider  the   infinite   variety   of   soil,    topographic,    vegetative 
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land  use  and  climatic  conditions.  It  becomes  a  truly  for- 
midable task  when  not  only  competing  resource  uses  but  the 
varying  and  often  opposing  management  objectives  and 
economic  restrictions  of  private  and  public  property 
owners  in  a  patchwork  of  ownership  patterns  are  consid- 
ered. To  this  must  be  added  an  unresolved  extent  of  public 
values  on  private  land  and  the  lack  of  specific  quantified  in- 
formation on  the  interaction  of  different  resources  on  each 
other  in  response  to  various  land-use  treatments.  Under 
these  conditions  we  find  the  enunciation  of  an  effective, 
public  policy  of  comprehensive  watershed  management, 
except  in  rather  general  terms,  an  apparent  impossibility 
at  this  time. 

"In  considering  the  role  which  private  timber  ownership 
(and  the  Forest  Practice  Act  which  regulates  private 
timber  harvesting  operations)  plays  in  the  complex  of  wa- 
tershed problems,  several  things  need  to  be  kept  in  per- 
spective : 

"1.  There  are  8,000,000  acres  of  private  commercial 
timber  in  California.  This  is  less  than  half  of  all 
the  timberlands  on  which  timber  harvesting 
takes  place  or  will  take  place.  It  is  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  state,  about  13  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal watershed  areas  of  the  state  and  about  25 
percent  of  the  privately  owned  watershed  areas. 

"2.  In  any  one  year  only  about  1  percent  to  IJ  per- 
cent of  the  private  timberland  is  subject  to  har- 
vesting operations.  This  is  about  16/100  of  1 
percent  of  the  state's  principal  watersheds  and 
about  3/10  of  1  percent  of  the  privately  owned 
watersheds. 

"3.  Private  timber  operations  though  they  take 
place  in  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
state's  watershed  annually,  are  the  only  private 
land  management  operations  in  the  watersheds 
which  are  subject  to  detailed  state  regulations  in 
regard  to  their  impact  on  watershed  characteris- 
tics. The  Forest  Practice  Rules  which  regulate 
timber  operations  not  only  contain  rules  to  pro- 
mote forest  perpetuation  but  have  erosion  con- 
trol and  other  rules  which  do  significantly 
modify  the  impact  of  logging  on  the  functioning 
of  the  watershed.  There  are  no  farming,  graz- 
ing, fire  use,  subdivision,  road  and  powerline  con- 
struction, land  clearing,  gravel  mining  or  irri- 
gation rules  relating  to  soil  and  watershed  pro- 
tection, other  than  the  statutes  relative  to  water 
quality  control  and  fish  habitat  protection.  To 
these  laws,  timber  operations  are  also  subject. 

"AN  APPROACH   TO   WATERSHED 
MANAGEMENT   POLICY 

"Thus,  consideration  of  additional  regulation  of  private 
timber  harvesting  in  the  context  of  overall  watershed  man- 
agement should  not  be  given  except  within  the  framework 
of  regulations,  if  any,  proportionately  restrictive  of  all 
other  activities  in  the  watershed.  This  should,  of  course, 
include  activities  of  public  agencies  as  well. 

"Such  an  approach  to  a  comprehensive  watershed  man- 
agement policy  must  be  based  on  a  much  more  thorough 
analysis  than  presently  exists  of  the  relative  impact  of 
man's  various  activities  on  the  functioning  of  the  water- 
shed. It  should  include  consideration  of  who  pays  the  cost 
and  who  gets  the  benefits  of  the  regulation  and,  of  course, 
thorough  consideration  of  whether  or  not  the  regulation  is 
really  needed  for  longrun  protection  of  a  public  value. 

"The  foregoing  would  require  for  example,  consideration 
of  the  impact  of  public  or  private  dam  construction  on  the 
cost,  in  terms  of  any  modified  operations  for  erosion  con- 
trol that  may  be  required  (if  any  are)  of  upstream  or 
downstream  timber  of  other  property  owners  as  a  result 
of  reduction  caused  by  the  dam  in  the  normal  flushing  ac- 
tion of  winter  storms.  If  the  impact  of  water  development 
on  fish  and  game  needs  to  be  mitigated,  perhaps  the  impact 
on  other  values  also  needs  mitigation. 

"Certainly  any  approach  to  a  comprehensive  watershed 
policy  would  require  a  much  more  definitive  study  of  the 
sources,  amounts  and  impact  of  soil  erosion  and  sediment 


production  than  now  exists.  Erosion  is  a  natural  and 
needed  process  and  man's  impact  in  either  retarding  oi 
accelerating  it  needs  to  be  evaluated.  For  example,  beach 
deterioration  due  to  lack  of  supplies  of  new  sand  fron: 
streams  is  already  a  problem  in  some  areas.  As  the  flow  ol 
more  streams  becomes  regulated  by  dams  it  can  become  a 
widespread  problem. 

"Furthermore,  as  streamflow  becomes  regulated  and 
flood  peak  reduced,  formerly  tolerable  amounts  of  erosior 
from  natural  or  man-caused  sources  may  cause  damage  bj 
settling  out  on  fish  spawning  beds.  This  may  or  may  not  bt 
offset  by  improved  habitat  due  to  more  and  cooler  water- 
flow  during  the  summer  .  .  .  and  that's  why  you  saw  in  the 
pictures  that  the  Fish  and  Game  people  showed  you  of  the 
Trinity  River  where  the  regulation  has  reduced  the  flush- 
ing impact  and  the  sand  is  piling  up  in  the  stream  .  .  , 


Dialogue  between  Assemblyman  Z'berg  and   Mr. 
Callaghan 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Z'BERG:  "Well,  aren't  you  making 
the  case  for  watershed  management,  not  just  simply  lum- 
ber control,  which  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  we've  been  talk- 
ing about  here  today?" 

MR.  CALLAGHAN:  "Absolutely  .  .  .  It's  a  real  tough 
job  and  I  think  you'll  see  that  it's  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
study  and  research  of  some  of  the  best  brains  we  have  in 
the  country  .  .   ." 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  regard,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  (in  Volume  III,  Part  B,  of 
the  California  Fish  and  Wildlife  Plan)  cites  siltation  and 
erosion  due  to  logging  as  the  critical  factor  limiting  fish 
numbers  in  most  north-coastal  streams.  Yet,  a  supervising 
biologist  for  the  department  told  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry,  in  August  of  1964,  that  more  fish  were  produced 
in  most  coastal  streams  than  could  live  through  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  when  low  streamflows  and  consequent  high 
water  temperatures  cause  a  lack  of  sufficient  depth  and 
volume  of  cool  water  habitat  to  permit  many  of  the  fish  to 
survive. 

"Perhaps  it  is  as  interesting  to  note  that  in  at  least  one 
instance  (page  387,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  B)  the  recommenda- 
tions by  the  department  include  one  for  thorough  surveys 
of  existing  conditions  to  permit  management  of  the  resource 
by  knowledge,  not  guesswork  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  pp.  388-400) 


Mr.  Gordon  W.  Dukleth,  Northern  District  Di- 
rector, California  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources 

".  .  .  The  interrelationships  among  the  various  natural 
factors  involved  in  watershed  management  are  not  well  de- 
fined or  understood,  and  furthermore  they  vary  widely 
with  differing  individual  situations.  It  naturally  follows 
that  every  watershed  is  different,  and  must  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  There  is  no  coherent  body  of  organized  and 
assembled  knowledge  in  this  field  as  yet.  What  we  call 
watershed  management  draws  heavily  on  the  fields  of  for- 
estry, engineering,  and  soil  science,  with  liberal  sprinklings 
of  geology  and  mathematics.  It  is  largely  a  research  phe- 
nomenon, and  although  much  has  already  been  done,  addi- 
tional research  is  badly  needed  to  isolate  the  effects  of  land 
use  on  hydrology  and  to  define  our  relative  interest — if 
any — in  these  effects.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  those  who  have  studied  this  matter  in 
years  past  that  we  know  as  much  as  we  do,  and  that  our 
approach  is  as  objective  as  it  is. 

"The  Department  of  Water  Resources  performs  directly 
no  research  in  watershed  management,  but  helps  to  sup- 
port several  studies  being  conducted  by  the  University  of 
California,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  U.S.  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  In  addition,  we  feel  the  need  for 
guidelines  for  applying  the  principles  of  watershed  man- 
agement to  our  daily  practice  of  planning  and  operating 
water  development  projects. 
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"Traditionally,  applied  watershed  management  has  been 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  control  over  privately  owned  wa- 
tershed lands,  and  the  lack  of  assurance  that  prescribed 
measures  would,  in  fact,  be  applied  and  followed  up.  This 
knotty  problem  is  perhaps  the  first  item  that  would  have 
to  be  met  in  making  watershed  management  a  reality. 
The  customary  rights  of  pri«ite  landowners  to  manage 
their  lands  according  to  their  individual  interests  runs 
headlong  into  the  heart  of  the  concept  of  planned  basin 
management  for  overall  watershed  management  from 
achieving  maximum  operational  effectiveness  in  most  of  the 
country. 

"A  second  major  obstacle,  as  I  noted  earlier,  is  the  lack 
of  available  knowledge  to  intelligently  manage  our  water- 
sheds for  overall  optimum  benefits.  Fortunately,  should  we 
choose,  additional  knowledge  can  be  gained  with  addi- 
tional investment  in  research,  study,  and  data  collection. 

"Feasibility   of  and  Approaches  to   a  Broad   Public  Policy 
for  Watershed  Management 

"Without  detailed  study,  the  feasibility  of  and  possible 
approaches  to  the  establishment  of  a  broad  public  policy 
for  comprehensive  watershed  management  can  only  be  esti- 
mated. However,  there  are  some  indications  that  the  prob- 
lem might  be  best  approached  through  special  districts,  en- 
compassing hydrographic  boundaries,  as  fundamental  units 
rather  than  through  customary  political  divisions.  This  is 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  department  in  preparing  its 
Bulletin  94  series,  which  covers  land  and  water  use  by 
hydrographic  units.  These  bulletins,  both  by  their  content 
and  method  of  tabulation,  would  be  of  value  in  planning 
watershed  management. 

"Special  districts  formed  with  hydrographic  boundaries 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  water  development  are  typi- 
fied by  the  Miami  and  Muskingum  Conservancy  Districts 
in  Ohio,  and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  These  patterns  might  be  adjusted  to  suit  Cali- 
fornia conditions  and  modern  needs.  The  Department  of 
Water  Resources  feels  it  should  be  an  active  partner  in 
any  organization  of  this  kind. 

"It  should  be  obvious  that,  because  of  the  many  and 
complex  factors  involved  in  watershed  management,  no 
single  division  or  department  has  presently  been  delegated 
the  overall  respon.sibility  of  adequately  dealing  with  the 
phenomenon. 

"If  a  workable  system  of  comprehensive  watershed  man- 
agement can  be  developed,  we  suggest  that  an  ideal  drain- 
age to  study  and  possibly  use  as  a  'pilot'  watershed  might 
be  the  watersheds  tributary  to  our  proposed  Upper  Eel 
River  Developments.  These  structures  and  their  appur- 
tenances will  eventually  represent  an  investment  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  north  coast  is.  as  I 
have  previously  noted,  an  area  of  high  runoff  and  unstable 
watershed  conditions.  Besides  providing  experience  in 
modeling  watershed  management  theory  to  practice,  this 
step  could,  as  a  byproduct,  provide  valuable  protection  to 
these  features  of  California's  water  development  systems 
and  thus  enhance  and  preserve  a  large  public  investment. 
We  would  expect  to  participate  in  such  a  pilot  program, 
and  to  provide  needed  engineering  data  and  guid- 
ance .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  pp.  .506-509) 


Mr,  Charles  A,  Connaughton,  Regional  Forester, 

U.S.  Forest  Service 
".  .  .  The  Forest  Service  recognizes  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems concerned  with  the  management  of  forested  water- 
sheds within  the  national  forests.  These  problems  include 
our  concern  with  soil  stability  and  runoff  of  potential  flood 
waters.  In  one  way  or  another  these  matters  affect  most 
of  the  people  of  California  because  of  their  impact  on 
water  supply  for  irrigation,  industrial  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. As  for  forested  land  not  in  national  forests,  we 
aren't  prepared  to  pass  judgment  on  the  factors  related 
to  watershed  management.  We  are  well  aware  that  there 
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may    be    similarities    with    national    forests    and    also    are 
aware  that  very  real  differences  may  exist. 

"The  national  forests  yield  or  supply  water,  timber, 
forage,  recreation,  and  big  game  and  other  wildlife — all 
of  which  we  consider  to  be  renewable  resources  or  services. 
By  legislative  direction  all  of  these  public  resources  and 
services  are  managed  under  a  basic  policy  of  multiple  use 
and  .sustained  yield.  The  objective  of  this  policy  is  to 
obtain  utilization  of  renewable  resources  at  a  high  level 
of  continuous  productivity  with  a  minimum  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  various  uses  and  services.  In  addition,  the  na- 
tional forests  yield  nonrenewable  minerals. 

"Under  multiple  use  management,  the  utilization  of  all 
resources  is  harmonized  with  watershed  management.  In 
this  respect,  I  understand  this  committee  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  relationship  of  current  logging  practices 
to  such  watershed  management  items  as  flood  control  and 
possible  impacts  of  various  practices  on  fish  and  wildlife. 
"Actually,  the  Forest  Service  is  very  much  aware  of  its 
responsibilities  to  manage  the  land  so  that  the  soil  and 
water  resources  are  not  seriously  and  permanently  dam- 
aged. This  responsibility  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  headwaters  of  most  major  streams  in  California  are 
within  the  national  forests.  Our  attention  to  this  area  has 
increased  in  recent  years  and  our  performance  has  im- 
proved as  new  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  water  values 
and  as  new  knowledge  in  land  management  has  been  ob- 
tained. We  will  expect  to  continue  to  increase  the  level 
of  our  performance  as  the  knowledge  and  methods  of  the 
future  become  available  to  us. 

"As  for  actual  management  practices,  we  currently  have 
objectives  which  will  insure  that  the  watershed  values  will 
be  either  improved  or  at  least  maintained  when  timber  is 
harvested.  To  understand  the  possibilities  in  this  area 
we  are  installing  a  system  of  test  or  'barometer'  water- 
sheds to  determine  new  watershed  management  facts.  In 
timber  sale  and  timber  access  road  planning  we  ascertain 
if  contemplated  actions  will  result  in  serious  damage  to 
soil  and  stream  courses.  We  avoid  critical  watershed  areas 
where  such  significant  damage  seems  imminent.  These  areas 
will  not  be  operated  unless  methods  are  developed  at  some 
future  date  which  will  insure  that  timber  harvesting  can 
be  done  satisfactorily  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  pp.  358-359) 


Dr.    John    A.    Zivnuska,    Professor    of    Forestry; 
Dean,  School  of  Forestry,  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley 
".  .  .  Finally,  I  would  like  to  turn  directly  to  the  issue  of 
watershed  damage — the  problems  of  soil  erosion,  gully  cut- 
ting,  land  slippage,   siltation.   and  streambed  damage  and 
blockage.  My  comments  will  be  general,  but  they  will  be 
oriented   to    the    north    coast   region   which   is    a    region   of 
particular   concern   from    this   standpoint.   Certainly,   how- 
ever,  the  problems  are  not  restricted  to   this  region. 

""The  soil  itself  is  a  major  variable  in  this  situation. 
Some  soil  types  are  highly  resistant  to  erosion  and  will 
withstand  a  great  amount  of  abuse  with  little  ill  effect. 
Other  soils  are  highly  erodible  and  will  constitute  problem 
areas  even  in  the  absence  of  any  human  activity.  Thus 
erosion,  siltation.  and  the  cutting  of  stream  banks  are 
wholly  natural  phenomena  in  the  north  coast.  In  my  early 
years  as  a  forester  engaged  in  forest  inventory  work  in 
the  Klamath  River  region.  I  came  across  large  areas  of 
land  slips  located  10  to  15  miles  from  the  nearest  road  or 
logging  activity.  The  famous  Rockefeller  Grove  at  Bull 
Creek  Flat  originated  some  30  feet  below  the  present 
ground  level  with  15  layers  of  sediment,  the  oldest  roughly 
1,000  years  old,  bearing  silent  witness  to  the  extensive 
flooding  and  sedimentation  on  this  spot  prior  as  well  as 
subsequent  to  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  while  the 
stream  itself  has  obviously  cut  through  the  middle  of  the 
flat  in  times  past. 

"For  more  than  100  years  the  impacts  of  our  civiliza- 
tion have  been  superimposed  on  this  variable  natural  pat- 
tern. In  an  earlier  period  hydraulic  mining  was  a  major 
watershed    factor    in    parts   of    the    region.    Currently    the 
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primary  man-caused  factors  contributing  to  the  watershed 
problem  include  roadbuilding.  logging,  man-caused  fires, 
grazing,  and  cultivated  agriculture.  All  are  important  fac- 
tors contributing  to  acceleration  of  the  erosion  process.  In 
most  watersheds  all  these  forces  are  operational  and  rarely 
if  ever  is  only  one  of  them  present.  They  interact  with 
each  other  and  frequently  one  is  superimposed  on  another, 
as  instances  in  which  logging  is  followed  by  wildfires  or 
by  burning  as  a  phase  of  conversion  to  grazing. 

"Determination  of  the  individual  contribution  or  even 
the  relative  importance  of  each  of  these  factors  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Statistical  analyses  can 
only  show  association,  not  causation,  and  in  a  multiple 
variable  situation  in  which  the  variables  are  interrelated 
no  unequivocal  statement  can  be  made  about  the  degree  of 
association  shown  for  each  variable.  In  any  case,  their 
relative  importance  surely  varies   from  area   to   area. 

"In  some  instances  other  human  activities  become  a 
major  factor.  A  recently  publicized  example  of  this,  though 
outside  the  north  coast  region,  is  the  effect  of  recreational 
subdivisions  at  Lake  Tahoe  in  contributing  sediment  to 
the  lake. 

"Xone  of  this  absolves  logging  as  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  watershed  problem.  I  am  well  aware  of  striking 
examples  of  watershed  damage  to  which  logging  has  con- 
tributed on  federal  lands,  on  state  lands,  and  on  private 
lands.  If  the  university  had  more  forest  land,  there  would 
probably  be  examples  of  this  on  university  land  as  well. 
Certainly  the  university  has  done  extensive  damage  to  the 
Strawberry  Creek  watershed  of  the  Berkeley  campus  with- 
out ever  getting  involved  in  logging. 

"My  point  is  simply  that  the  watershed  problem  must  be 
recognized  as  involving  all  the  uses  of  these  lands,  not 
simply  the  one  use  in  which  some  degree  of  regulation, 
however  modest,  has  already  been  exercised.  Certainly  the 
problems  of  our  watersheds  cannot  be  solved  through  the 
Forest  Practice  Act,  since  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  state  in  no  way  comes  under  its  provi- 
sions. 

"Within  the  Forest  Practice  Act  the  issue  of  soil  ero- 
sion is  approached  in  the  'due  diligence'  terms  to  which  I 
have  referred  earlier.  Such  cautionary  requirements  as  the 
one  'that  streambed  crossings  shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum' 
are  as  worthy  as  they  are  ambiguous.  Incidentally,  the 
famous  Columbus  Day  storm  of  1962  provides  a  striking 
example  of  the  problem  of  approaching  natural  forces 
through  legislation  when  viewed  against  the  requirement 
that  temporary  streambed  crossing  structures  be  cleared 
by  December  1.  Perhaps  the  most  definite  requirement  is 
that  for  the  construction  of  waterhreaks  on  skid  trails, 
abandoned  logging  roads,  etc.,  with  gradients  of  more  than 
10  percent — and  here  is  must  be  noted  that  poorly  de- 
signed breaks  can  intensify  the  erosion  problem  rather 
than  abate  it. 

"These  soil  erosion  rules  can  only  be  described  as  well 
intentioned  but  weak.  There  is  an  obvious  lack  of  specific 
criteria  and  a  high  degree  of  subjectivity  in  the  rules.  To 
a  substantial  degree,  however,  this  may  be  inherent  in 
what  is  being  attempted.  Before  changes  can  be  made,  there 
is  need  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  how  specific,  en- 
forceable criteria  can  be  established.  To  illustrate  the 
point.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  little  different  aspect  of 
the  problem. 

"After  the  trees  have  been  felled  and  bucked  into  logs. 
a  logging  operation  is  essentially  a  problem  in  trans- 
portation. The  logs  must  be  moved  to  some  point  for  load- 
ing on  trucks  and  then  are  hauled  over  a  system  of  roads, 
ranging  from  temporary  logging  roads  to  state  highways. 
The  regulations  concerning  soil  erosion  are  strongly  ori- 
ented to  the  first  stage  of  this  transportation  problem,  the 
yarding  or  skidding  operation  through  which  the  logs  are 
moved  to  points  for  loading  on  the  trucks.  The  roads  them- 
selves are  touched  only  briefly,  and  then  usually  only  if 
they  are  temporary  in  nature.  For  example,  the  redwood 
region  rules  specify  that  'tractor  roads,  tractor  skid  trails, 
abandoned  logging  truck  roads,  and  firebreaks  shall  be  so 
constructed  and  left  after  logging  that  waterflow  thereon 
'ihall  not  at  any  time  create  or  contribute  to  excessive  ero- 


sion of  the  soils.'  Roads  that  are  not  abandoned  are  not 
covered  at  all  in  this  instance. 

"Yet  in  fact  the  road  system  is  a  major  element  in  the 
logging  operation,  and  it  is  also  a  major  element  in  the 
impact  on  the  watersheds.  But  a  road  is  a  road,  regard- 
less of  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  The  problem  is  one  of 
regulating  roadbuilding  and  maintenance.  It  should  be 
considered  in  this  context,  not  in  limited  context  of  logging. 
In  fact,  the  higher  the  road  standards  in  such  features  as 
width  of  roadbed,  maximum  grade  limits,  and  minimum 
curve  standards,  the  more  difficult  a  watershed  problem  it 
will  be. 

"The  most  important  single  element  in  the  watershed 
impact  of  a  road  is  its  location.  The  decisions  here  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  erosion  and  stream  effects  produced. 
Standards  of  construction  are  then  involved,  including  such 
aspects  as  treatments  of  cut  and  fill  slopes,  compaction 
practices,  culverts  and  other  drainage  provisions,  surface 
treatment,  ditches,  crowns  and  outslopes,  etc.  Even  such  a 
detail  as  the  handling  of  the  berm  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  dirt  road  can  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  erosion  pat- 
terns. Commonly  approaches  to  bridges  and  other  stream 
crossings  are  particularly  critical  aspects  of  roads  from  the 
standpoint  of  erosion  and  stream  effects. 

"If  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  regulatory  approach, 
then  specific,  enforceable  criteria  for  the  location,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  roads  must  be  written  into 
law.  From  the  watershed  standpoint,  such  criteria  must 
apply  to  all  roads — state  highways,  county  roads,  logging 
roads,  farm  roads,  access  roads  to  recreation  areas  and 
homesites.  and  so  on.  If  this  can  be  done  for  all  roads, 
then  a  major  element  in  the  impact  of  logging  on  water- 
sheds will  be  resolved.  And  if  it  cannot  be  done  for  all 
roads,  how  can  it  possibly  be  done  as  an  element  of  the 
forest  practice  rules'? 

"I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  these  comments  do  not 
contribute  a  solution  to  the  adverse  effects  of  logging  on 
watersheds — but  I  hope  they  do  serve  to  help  define  the 
problem  which  must  be  faced. 

"The  exercise  of  the  police  power  through  the  regulatory 
approach  is  often  helpful,  but  we  cannot  rely  on  it  to 
solve  all  our  problems  either  in  our  society  or  in  land 
management.  In  such  problems  as  the  impact  of  roads  or  of 
logging  practices  on  watersheds,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
highly  comptex  system  of  interrelated  decisions  and  judg- 
ments carried  out  under  constantly  varying  conditions. 
Under  such  conditions  our  ability  to  develop  clearly  de- 
fined and  defensible  criteria  as  to  acceptable  practices  must 
be  expected  to  limit  severely  our  ability  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  regulation  .  .  ."   (Ibid.,  pp.  338^43) 


Dr.    Walter    C.    Lowdermilk,    Consultant,    Save- 
the- Redwoods  League 

".  .  .  Management  of  watersheds  is  now  accepted  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  full  and  integrated  development  of 
drainage  basins  of  rivers.  Such  management  is  a  complex 
undertaking  that  involves  the  application  of  several  sci- 
ences and  the  works  of  several  technologies.  It  is  founded 
on  accepted  procedures  and  investigations  in  ecology,  in 
forestr.v  and  in  engineering.  Its  aim  includes  :  the  retarda- 
tion of  storm  runoff  as  a  means  toward  the  regulation  of 
freshets  and  destructive  floods ;  the  control  of  accelerated 
soil  erosion ;  the  reduction  of  erosional  debris :  the  conser- 
vation of  rains  and  snows  that  fall  on  the  land :  the  stabi- 
lization of  stream  channels :  the  safeguarding  of  storage 
reservoirs ;  and  finally  to  make  the  most  of  interrelated 
features  of  a  drainage  basin  in  its  forests,  pastures,  or- 
chards and  fields  and  wildlife  resources,  the  control  of 
pollution  of  its  water  resources  and  in  the  development 
of  recreational  uses.  Such  are  some  of  the  multiple  pur- 
poses common  to  the  general  development  of  watersheds 
in  community,  state,  and  national  interests. 

"These  benefits  are  included  and  are  given  appropriate 
values  in  calculations  of  ienefit-cosi  ratios  to  determine 
economic  feasibility  or  priority  of  any  given  project.  Final 
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justification,  however,  usually   rests  on   a  few  major  bene- 
fits to  be  counted  on. 

"In  the  absence  of  alternatives,  approval  of  a  project 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  national  necessity  or  public 
policy. 

"Experimental  studies  in  recent  years  on  storm  runoff 
and  accelerated  erosion  have""  supplied  a  broad  factual 
basis  of  observed  benefits  in  well  managed  forests  and  pas- 
ture lands,  in  soil  conservation  farming  and  in  iipstream 
control  of  'Little  Waters'  (headwaters).  Existing  data 
from  these  investigations  will  apply  to  limited  sets  of  con- 
ditions. There  still  remains  a  need  for  continued  investi- 
gations in  scientific  hydrology,  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, in  ecology  and  in  engineering  of  storm  water  control 
and  conservation  to  refine  designs  for  more  exacting  require- 
ments in  developments  of  watershed  management  as  popu- 
lation pressures  on  land  resources  increase. 

"Nevertheless  certain  general  principles  have  been  estab- 
lished. Their  application  for  specific  basins  must  wait  for 
on-the-spot  investigations. 

"A  project  should  provide  for  appropriate  surveys  and 
tests  to  establish  the  facts  needed  for  designs  and  speci- 
fications of  works,  measures  and  practices  in  the  manage- 
ment of  those  phases  of  a  given  watershed  common  to  vital 
interests  of  the  people  concerned. 

"Possible  influences  of  forests  on  flood  stages  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  cut-over  and  burned-over  forest  lands 
and  of  cultivated  fields  and  again  all  of  these  as  compared 
with  soil  and  water  conservation  measures  on  cultivated 
lands  have  been  under  examination  in  the  past  three  dec- 
ades. More  recent  experimentation  has  clarified  this  prob- 
lem in  part,  but  has  not  yet  resolved  it  for  genera!  appli- 
cation. 

"On  the  one  hand  experimentation  on  small  plots  and 
on  small  watersheds  of  a  few  acres  has  established  much 
higher  storm  runoff  coeflicients  from  burned-over  lands  and 
cultivated  fields  than  from  well  forested  land  with  a  good 
ground  cover  of  forest  mulch.  These  results  indicate  a  de- 
cisive influence  of  forests  on  storm  runoff  and  accel- 
erated erosion.  But  these  differences  seem  to  be  lost  in  some 
degree  in  the  complexities  of  large  watersheds.  Further 
investigations,  some  of  which  are  underway,  are  needed  to 
clarify  this  enigma  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  pp.  301-304) 


Mr.  Fred  L.  Jones,  Director,  California  State  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation 

".  .  .  In  discussing  the  place  of  watershed  management  in 
relation  to  the  State  Park  System,  it  is  important  at 
the  outset  to  make  several  distinctions.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  the  different  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  various 
units  of  the  State  Park  System  itself.  The  Public  Re- 
sources Code  provides  for  classification  of  the  units  of 
the  State  Park  System  as  either  state  parks,  scenic  re- 
serves, scientific  reserves,  historical  units,  state  beaches,  or 
state  recreation  areas.  In  these  different  classes  of  units, 
we  may  be  concerned  with  the  enjoyment  of  scenic  beauty, 
with  the  maintenance  of  historical  accuracy  in  the  setting 
of  a  historic  structure  or  community,  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  scientific  values  in  plant  or  animal  life,  or  with 
participation  in  enjoyable  recreational  activities  in  a  nat- 
uralistic environment.  Our  interest  in  attitude  toward 
watershed  management  in  and  adjoining  the  State  Park 
System  will  vary  somewhat,  then,  according  to  the  different 
purposes  of  the  various  units  as  reflected  by  this  .system 
of  classification. 

"Another  necessary  distinction  has  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tion of  State  Park  System  lands  to  the  size  of  watersheds, 
which  very  obviously  may  range  all  the  way  from  a  few- 
acres  up  to  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  square  miles. 
Our  programs  and  our  policies  for  any  given  unit  of  the 
park  system  will  be  directly  concerned  with  small  water- 
sheds, either  within  or  immediately  adjoining  such  park 
areas,  because  whatever  goes  on  there  can  be  of  very  great 
concern  to  the  integrity  of  park  system  values.  On  the  other 
hand,    in    relation    to    very    large    watersheds,    our    interest 


becomes  practically  identical  with  that  of  any  other  land- 
owner, public  or  private,  since  all  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
watershed  management  practices  that  go  on  far  upstream 
from  him,  and  each  needs  to  be  assured  that  his  interests 
are  protected  and  that  his  safety  is  guaranteed.  There  can 
be  no  clear-cut  line  of  demarcation  between  the  first  type 
of  watershed,  which  is  small  enough  for  us  to  take  a  di- 
rect interest,  and  a  larger  watershed  which  must  be  be- 
yond our  active  concern.  Whether  one  or  the  other  situation 
applies  will  depend  on  the  individual  circumstances  in 
any  given  instance. 

"Because  our  objectives  include  the  perpetuation  of  nat- 
ural environments  and  eliminate  the  disturbances  often  as- 
sociation with  the  harvesting  of  commodities,  regulated 
water  supply  on  downstream  lands  is  nearly  always  an 
incidental  byproduct  of  State  Park  System  management. 

"Before  turning  to  any  discussion  of  individual  areas  or 
specific  problems  of  watershed  management  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  State  Park  System,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  subjects  that  were  covered  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  announcement  of  this  hearing,  I  re- 
fer particularly  to  those  sections  which  make  reference 
to  the  interrelation.ships  between  precipitation  runoff,  soil 
erosion,  site  deterioration,  flood  damage,  and  the  various 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  terrain,  and  vegetation  within 
any  given  watershed. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  all  utilization  of  wildlands  should 
take  into  account  one  salient  principle :  namely,  that  every 
watershed  is,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  a  biological  entity, 
and  that  whatever  is  done  to  the  land  or  the  vegetation 
within  that  watershed  affects  the  health  of  the  watershed 
and  the  interests  of  those  downstream.  As  long  as  our 
society  operates  under  criteria  that  are  primarily  econo- 
mic, we  are  apt  to  be  in  trouble  from  these  fundamental 
interrelationships  if  they  are  not  observed  or  taken  ade- 
quately into  account. 

"We  wholeheartedly  support  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  notice  of  this  hearing,  to  the  effect 
that  a  broad  public  policy  should  be  established  in  favor 
of  comprehensive  watershed  management,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  resolving  conflicts  in  land  uses  in  the  total  public 
interest,  and  of  achieving  balanced,  sustained  uses  of  wa- 
tershed lands  and  their  individual  resources.  It  is  our 
belief  that  one  important  way  of  contributing  to  this 
achievement  would  be  to  strengthen  portions  of  the  Forest 
Practice  Act  and  the  Forest  Practice  Rules.  The  act  is 
declared  in  Section  4541  of  the  Public  Resources  Code 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  maintaining  the 
pi-oductivity  of  the  timberlands  of  California,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  forest  industry.  We  believe  that  the  act  should 
also  include  among  its  purposes  the  protection  and  sound 
management  of  watersheds  for  the  purposes  of  stream  con- 
trol, soil  conservation,  and  the  protection  of  downstream 
values.  Changes  could  be  made  in  the  Forest  Practice  Rules 
themselves,  to  strengthen  them  and  to  reflect  the  broader 
purpose  of  the  act. 

■"In  the  case  of  a  catastrophe  such  as  occurred  at  Bull 
Creek  in  1955,  severe  storm  conditions  combined  with  poor 
land  management  practices  to  bring  about  disastrous  losses 
to  state  park  values  downstream.  In  our  opinion  the  laws 
should  be  modified  to  make  the  kind  of  practices  which 
contributed  to  that  disaster  much  more  diflScult  to  adopt; 
enforcement  of  the  strengthened  rules  should  be  facilitated 
and  made  more  effective ;  and  an  appropriate  degree  of 
responsibility  should  be  established  for  the  safety  of  down- 
stream values.  We  believe  that  Forest  Practice  Rules 
should  be  designed  to  protect  watersheds  and  the  down- 
stream values,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  timber-growing 
lands  and  the  industry  which  is  dependent  thereon  .  .  ." 
( Ibid..  P.  297-298 ) 


Mr.     Walter    T.    Shannon,     Director,    California 
State   Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

".  .  .  The  clear  intent  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act,  and  the 
stated  goal  of  logging  industry  representatives,  is  to  limit 
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the  Forest  Practice  Rules  to  consideration  of  timber  pro- 
duction and  harvesting  alone.  In  almost  all  other  fields 
of  resource  management,  the  basic  concepts  have  shifted 
from  a  single  to  a  multiple  use  approach.  We  have  long 
advocated  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  Forest  Practice 
Act  to  protect  watershed,  streams,  and  fisheries.  However, 
amending  the  Forest  Practice  Act  may  not  be  the  best 
way  to  solve  these  problems. 

"Some  watersheds  probably  cannot  be  logged  without 
disastrous  erosion.  This  has  been  recognized  elsewhere  as, 
for  example,  in  New  Zealand,  where  such  areas  are  set 
aside  by  government  as  watersheds  which  may  not  be 
logged.  In  California,  on  the  other  hand,  precipitous,  deli- 
cately balanced  slopes,  like  the  upper  Bull  Creek  water- 
shed you  will  see  on  Friday,  are  being  disturbed  to  harvest 
a  few  logs.  The  profit  to  the  operator  is  negligible  com- 
pared to  the  immense  cost  of  stabilizing  the  watershed 
afterwards,  which  the  public  must  bear,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  accomplished  at  all. 

"The  careless  operators — anxious  for  profit  and  without 
concern  for  the  land — rarely  understand  the  implications 
of  tearing  up  steep  hillsides  with  tractors :  the  erosion 
that  wastes  forest  soils,  the  gutted  and  sedimented  streams, 
the  losses  of  trout  and  salmon. 

"Highway  construction  became  another  major  problem 
area  after  World  War  II,  as  freeways  invaded  the  moun- 
tains. Fortunately,  the  situation  has  improved  materially 
in  recent  years,  primarily  through  federal  intervention. 
Instructional  Memorandum  21-5-63  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  states,  'The  highway  agencies  must  realize 
that  fish  and  game  are  a  natural  resource  belonging  to  all 
the  people  of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  their 
habitat  must  be  taken  into  consideration  along  with 
other  values  of  public  interest  to  arrive  at  determinations 
which  are  economical  for  all  public  interests.  Public  roads 
supports  that  every  effort  should  be  made  in  the  planning, 
design  and  construction  of  highway  projects  that  cause  a 
minimum  of  disturbance  to  and  reasonable  preservation  of 
the  nations  wildlife  and  related  natural  resources.'  The 
memorandum  goes  on  to  define  liaison  procedures  between 
highway  and  conservation  agencies  for  protecting  fish  and 
game  resources.  We  have  set  up  these  coordination  pro- 
cedures, and  are  making  progress  in  reducing  stream  dam- 
age. 

"Problems  still  abound,  but  that  is  inevitable  during  a 
period  of  extensive  road  construction  like  the  present  one. 
Fortunately,  however,  progress  is  being  made  and  the 
problems  have  not  proved  as  insurmountable  as  in  the  case 
of  logging. 

"Dam  construction  is  a  third  major  problem  area.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Regional  Water  Quality  Control 
Boards,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  other  interested  agen- 
cies, we  do  what  we  can  to  minimize  stream  sedimenta- 
tion below  the  dam  site.  Sometimes  we  are  not  very  suc- 
cessful. Unusually  serious  damage  has  occurred  in  recent 
years  in  a  number  of  locations,  including  the  Silver  Fork 
American  River  below  Icehouse  Dam,  Pilot  Creek  below 
Edson  Dam,  Middle  Fork  American  River  below  French 
Meadows  Dam,  and  Rubicon  River  below  Hell  Hole  Dam. 
The  relatively  clean  operations  by  the  contractors  who 
built  the  McCloud  River  Dam  for  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  and  Iron  Gate  Dam  on  the  Klamath 
River  for  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company  demon- 
strated that  much  of  this  damage  was  unnecessary. 

"We  have,  in  cooperation  with  Regional  Water  Control 
Boards,  prevented  serious  damage  of  this  sort  by  per- 
suading construction  agencies  to  include  in  their  specifica- 
tions and  contracts  strong  requirements  to  prevent  erosion 
resulting  from  roadbuilding,  reservoir  clearing,  borrow 
areas,  spoil  disposal,  and  actual  dam  construction,  all  of 
which  have  caused  serious  diflScultics  on  past  projects. 
This  procedure  effectively  minimized  siltation  from  the 
state's  Grizzly  Dam  project  in  Plumas  County  and  the 
Tuba  County  Water  Agency  project  on  the  Yuba  River. 
It  is  proposed  for  the  Stampede  project  on  the  Little 
Truckee  River,  a  federal  project.  The  procedure  is  for  the 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  to  agree  with  the 
the    developer,    prior    to    construction,    on    the    maximum 


amount  of  turbidity  allowable  in  the  stream  below  the 
construction  area — usually  on  the  order  of  25  turbidity 
units,  about  the  point  where  people  stop  fishing.  In  order 
to  meet  this  requirement,  the  constructor  places  appro- 
priate restrictions  in  his  contracts.  Recent  difficulties  on 
the  Placer  County  Water  Agency  Project  on  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  American  River  emphasized  how  critical  it  is 
for  the  contractors  to  understand  the  water  quality  re- 
quirements when  he  bids,  in  order  to  include  the  added 
costs  in  his  estimates. 

"As  in  the  case  of  highway  construction,  progress  is 
being  made  with  the  problems  created  by  large  dam  con- 
struction slowly  but  surely. 

"Another  kind  of  problem  is  still  causing  difficulties 
in  the  Russian  River  below  Lake  Mendocino  dam  (near 
Ukiah),  built  several  years  ago.  Here,  much  sediment  enters 
the  lake  with  the  winter  runoff  from  a  watershed  badly 
damaged  in  years  past  by  careless  logging  and  road-building. 
Many  particles  are  too  fine  to  settle  out,  so  the  lake  re- 
mains muddy  for  long  periods,  causing  prolonged  releases 
of  muddy  water  downstream.  This,  in  turn,  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  anglers  to  catch  steelhead  in  many  miles  of 
the  Russian  River  lie'.ow  the  dam  even  when  they  are 
ab\indant.  The  resulting  loss  of  public  recreation,  in  a 
big  river  so  close  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  is 
tremendous. 

"We  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with  this  problem.  The 
same  thing  will  almost  certainly  happen  below  the  dams 
proposed  on  the  Eel  River.  The  Eel  watershed  is  notably 
unstable  to  begin  with,  and  it  has  suffered  tremendous 
damage  as  well. 

"Overgrazing  on  steep  lands  is  another  problem  area 
worthy  of  attention.  Although  we  have  no  systematic 
documentation,  we  have  become  accustomed  to  seeing  ero- 
sion gullies  on  grazing  lands,  and  we  wonder  if  this  is  in 
the  state's  long-term  interest.  It  is  certainly  not  good  for 
the  streams. 

"Other  agencies  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  prob- 
lem. However,  the  department  has  worked  with  grazing 
advisory  boards,  both  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  to  adjust  season  of  use  and  animal 
numbers  on  federal  lands  in  line  with  sound  practices. 
This  has  benefited  wildlife  and  livestock  interests  and 
reduced  erosion  on  federal  lands.  With  private  land,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  become  involved  only  in  a  limited  way 
through  advisory,  extension-type  activities. 

"Research  to  measure  stream  and  watershed  damage 
caused  by  all  these  activities  and  to  determine  how  long 
it  lasts  will  help  to  define  the  problem  more  completely. 
Some  promising  projects  are  already  underway.  We  re- 
cently started  one  to  gauge  logging  damage  to  streams 
along  the  north  coast.  The  committee's  studies  on  water- 
shed problems  through  the  Ecological  Institute  at  Davis 
promises  to  be  very  fruitful.  The  new  Cooperative  Fish- 
eries Unit  at  Humboldt  State  College  will  probably  also 
work  on  related  problems.  All  of  this  will  help  in  the 
future  .  .  . 

".  .  .  We  do  wonder,  however,  if  watershed  manage- 
ment responsibilities  do  not  logically  belong  with  an  au- 
thority having  broad  responsibility  for  land  and  water  use, 
rather  than  for  fish  and  game  per  se  .  .  ."  (Ibid.  pp. 
272-282) 

The  consensus  of  this  testimony,  which  represents 
the  carefully  considered  views  of  a  cross-section  of  the 
most  experienced  and  distinguished  scientific,  commer- 
cial, professional,  and  legal  minds  in  the  field  of  re- 
sources management,  is  that  public  policy  not  only  can 
— but  must — begin  to  recognize  and  take  into  account 
complex  and  subtle  regional  ecological  considerations 
in  allocating  the  natural  resources  required  to  meet 
growth  demands  in  California.  In  defining  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  problem,  the  recurring  theme  of  these 
statements  is  that  the  currrent  assortment  of  individ- 
ual public  policies  and  programs,  each  of  which  is  fo- 
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cused  essentially  upon  the  most  efficacious  exploita- 
tion of  a  given  resource  or  use  of  the  land,  must  be 
replaced  by  a  comprehensive  policy  for  the  manage- 
ment of  all  watershed  resources  in  the  total  public 
interest,  which  incorporates  a  «ieaningful  process  for 
assessing  the  impact  of  a  given  activity  upon  the  pre- 
vailing and  predicted  balance  among  resources. 

Although  differing  in  specifics,  there  is  clear  agree- 
ment upon  the  extreme  difficulties  of  achieving  such 
an  objective.  These  difficulties  lie  not  only  in  the  im- 
derstandable  concern  of  the  landowner  who  ^•iews  with 
alarm  any  restrictions  on  the  use  of  his  property,  but 
more  fundamentally  in  the  serious  lack  of  relevant, 
conclusive,  scientifically-acquired  data  concerning  the 
interaction  of  watershed  management  variables  which 
are  acceptable  to  the  range  of  interests  involved. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  impossibility  of  formulating 
or  administering  a  meaningful  policy  for  total  water- 
shed management  in  the  absence  of  such  valid,  agreed- 
upon  data,  the  subcommittee  considers  it  essential  that 
a  comprehensive,  cooperative  research  program  be  ini- 
tiated to  discover  the  relevant  information  upon  which 
to  base  the  development  of  public  policy  for  the  long- 
term,  balanced  management  of  all  natural  resources 
within  California  watersheds. 


Forest  Practices  and  Watershed  Management 

Foreword 

In  addition  to  the  broad  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  man's  activities  upon  watershed  resources  outlined 
in  the  preceding  section  and  in  the  report  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Ecology  of  the  University  of  California  (see 
Section  II  i ,  in  this  preliminary  review  the  subcom- 
mittee considered  in  some  depth  the  relationship  of  the 
single  most  important  state  policy  affecting  the  use  of 
private  land  within  California  watersheds — the  For- 
est Practice  Act — to  the  management  of  and  balance 
among  other  watershed  resources.  Although  policies 
governing  such  other  activities  as  highway  construc- 
tion, water  resources  development,  the  preservation  of 
water  quality,  agriculture,  the  use  of  pesticides,  flood 
control,  the  management  of  fish  and  wildlife,  soil  con- 
servation, recreation,  and  urban  development,  for  ex- 
ample, obviously  have  varying  impact  upon  the  bal- 
ance among  watershed  resources,  in  view  of  the  very 
significant  influence  of  forest  management  policj-,  and 
the  controversy  surrounding  some  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Forest  Practice  Act,  the  subcom- 
mittee elected  to  focus  its  initial  detailed  inquiries  in 
this  area,  and  combine  the  results  of  this  preliminary 
study  with  other  aspects  of  watershed  management  in 
future  hearings. 

As  is  outlined  in  the  Problem  Definition  and  State- 
ment of  Objectives  (see  Introduction  to  Section  I), 
the  major  concern  of  the  subcommittee  in  this  portion 
of  its  review  is  the  evaluation  of  (1)  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act  itself,  (2;  the 
degree  to  which  the  act  is  achieving  these  objectives, 
(3)  the  effect  of  the  administration  of  the  act  upon 
other  watershed  resources  and  products,  and  (4j  ways 
in  which  the  act  should  and/or  could  be  modified. 


Although  the  major  importance  of  forest  manage- 
ment policy  to  an  evaluation  of  the  approaches  for 
achieving  comprehensive  watershed  management  is  in 
itself — if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  large  and  stra- 
tegically located  acreages  involved  '' — adequate  justifi- 
cation for  special  attention  in  a  preliminary  review  of 
the  kind  conducted  by  this  subcommittee,  the  variety 
of  reactions  to  this  evaluation  from  those  familiar 
with  the  objectives  and  administration  of  the  Forest 
Practice  Act  is  particularly  revealing.  These  responses, 
which  range  from  the  highly  critical  to  the  highly  de- 
fensive, are  illustrative  of  the  difficulty  of  moving 
toward  a  more  balanced  watershed  management  pol- 
icy, with  these  reactions  emphasizing  the  narrow 
purposes  of  the  host  of  independent,  uncoordinated 
policies  governing  the  exploitative  and  developmental 
activities  of  man  within  California  watersheds.  With 
few  exceptions  each  policy  has  been  formulated,  and 
is  inflexibly  administered,  to  achieve  certain  limited  ob- 
jectives regardless  of  the  effects  upon  other  water- 
shed resources.  When  questions  or  objections  relative 
to  the  effects  of  managing  one  resource  are  raised  by 
those  responsible  for  managing  another  resource,  the 
response  most  often  is — and  within  the  narrow  pur- 
poses of  the  individual  policy  probably  can  only  be — 
to  suggest  that  the  objecting  party  look  elsewhere 
for  relief. 

Objectives  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act 

Though  reference  is  made  in  the  policy  statement 
of  the  Forest  Practice  Act  to  the  public  interest  in 
the  management  of  forests,  timberlands,  watersheds, 
and  soil  resources  of  California,  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  the  act  is  clearly  "the  continuous  production 
of  forest  products."  To  achieve  this  policy  objective 
a  complex  administrative  structure  has  been  estab- 
lished which  divides  the  state  into  four  broad  dis- 
tricts, within  which  district  forest  practice  commit- 
tees formulate  forest  practice  rules  and  adopt  alter- 
nate forest  management  plans  for  approval  by  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry.  Within  the  framework  of  these 
rules,  which  emphasize  reforestation,  the  protection 
of  yoiuig  trees,  fire  prevention,  and  pest  control,  the 
Division  of  Forestry  issues  cutting  permits  and  in- 
spects timber  operations  for  compliance  with  the 
rules.  The  members  of  the  district  forest  practice  com- 
mittees are  all  representatives  of  the  timber  industry, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  member  representing 
the  general  public,  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  con- 
sists of  representation  from  the  pine-producing  in- 
dustry, the  redwood-producing  industry,  forest  land 
ownership,  the  range  livestock  industry,  agriculture, 
and  the  beneficial  use  of  water. 

Efficacy  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act 
in  Achieving  Stated  Objectives 

With  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act 
since  its  enactment  in  1945  being  the  sustained  pro- 
ductivity of  merchantable  timber,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  inquire  if  after  some  20  years  this  important 
but  limited  objective  is  being  achieved.  The  response 

'One  hundred  thirty-four  (134)  biUion  board  feet  of  timber  on 
8  million  acres  of  private  forest  land  (Transcript,  Berkeley, 
p.  77) 
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to  this  question,  as  with  most  inquiries  in  this  complex 
subject,  is  indefinite  and  subject  to  wide  interpreta- 
tion. Beginning  with  State  Forester  Raymond,  whose 
views  would  persumably  be  the  most  authoritative,  fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  testimony  at  the  Berkeley 
hearing  indicating  the  range  of  answers  received  by 
the  committee  to  this  basic  question. 

California  State  Forester  Francis  H.  Raymond 

".  .  .  No  field  survej-  or  research  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  act  has  been  effective  has  been  made.  Certain 
research  projects  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Forestry, 
especially  those  on  'Seed  Tree  Effectiveness'  and  'Forest 
Growth  Prediction'  will  help  in  this  analysis  in  the  future. 

"The  best  survey  of  trends  in  timber  supply  is  collected 
by  the  National  Forest  Survey  for  California.  Surveys 
taken  in  California  in  1953  and  1963  showed  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Item                                               Unit  1953  1963 

Commercial  forest  land—  Million  acres  17.317  17.391 

Sawtimber  net  volume Billion  board  feet          360  302 

Annual  sawtimber  cut Billion  board  feet       5.731  5.919 

Net  annual  growth Billion  board  feet       2.939  3.527 

"The  situation  shown  above  is  about  what  one  would 
expect  in  a  region  with  relatively  stable  forest  land  area, 
most  of  the  timber  volume  in  old-growth  stands  (about 
80  percent  in  1953)  and  a  fairly  high  timber  production 
rate.  Under  these  conditions  the  sawtimber  net  volume  of 
growing  stock  will  continue  to  decline  and  the  growth  rate 
will  continue  to  rise  until  a  balance  is  reached  at  some 
time  in  the  future  between  growth  and  cut.  Desirable  in- 
tensification of  forest  survey  to  provide  data  at  the  county 
level  is  presently  underway. 

"The  forest  survey  statistic  that  indicates  a  dangerous 
situation  is  the  large  amount  of  nonstocked  land  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  area  is  reported  to  be  3,754,000  acres  in 
1963.  Several  public  and  private  programs  of  reforestation 
attack  this  problem  and  more  intensive  survey  work  to 
determine  the  real  nature  of  the  nonstocked  land  is  under- 
way .  .  ."  (Transcript,  pp.  82-83) 

Dialogue  with  Assemblyman  Burt  M.  Henson 

ASSEMBLYMAN  HENSON:  ".  .  .  Mr.  Raymond.  I 
just  want  to  get  some  general  picture  of  where  we  are 
in  lumber  production  in  California  .  .  .  Are  we  getting 
near  or  down  to  where  we  are  likely  to  be  out  of  supply ; 
are  we  replanting  as  much  as  we  are  harvesting  in  acres ; 
just  what  has  been  the  trend  over  the  last  20  years  in  this 
respect?  .   .   ." 

MR.  RAYMOND:  "This  is  difficult  to  explain  in  a  very 
few  words." 

ASSEMBLYMAN  HENSON:  "...  Quote  any  figures 
you  know." 

MR.  RAYMOND:  "I  can't  quote  you  any  figures  at  the 
moment,  but  I  can  say  in  a  general  sense  that  we  have 
reduced  our  supply  of  saw  logs — lumber  trees — and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  volume  of  trees,  cubic  foot  wise 
or  in  total,  far  over  what  we  had  here  when  we  started 
cutting  the  trees  back  in  the  40's." 

ASSEMBLYMAN  HENSON:  "Why?" 

MR.  RAYMOND:  "Because  there  are  more  young  trees 
growing." 

ASSEMBLYMAN  HENSON:  "We  are  growing  more 
than  we  are  cutting?" 

MR.  RAYMOND:  "We  are  growing  trees.  Now  the 
volume  isn't  there  yet  in  respect  to  saw  logs  to 
lumber  .  .  ."  (Transcript,  p.  150) 


Mr.  Gordon   P.   Robinson,  Professional   Forester; 
former  Forester,  Southern  Pacific  Company 

".  .  .  The   act  has   failed   to   bring   about   sustained   yieh 
management  of  our  private  forest  lands  .  .  . 

"California  contains  about  sixteen  and  one-half  millioi 
acres  of  commercial  forest  land.  About  half  of  this  is  na 
tional  forest  having  an  estimated  eventual  annual  allow 
able  cut  and  sustained  yield  capacity  of  about  two  billioi 
feet.  National  forest  timber  sales  are  currently  runninj 
about  one  and  one-half  billion  feet  per  year.  The  potentia 
capacity  of  the  8  million  acres  of  private  commercial  fores 
land  is  presumably  about  the  same,  but  those  lands  ar 
being  cut  at  a  rate  of  4  to  5  billion  feet  per  year.  Thi; 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  15  years  and  is  expected  t( 
continue  for  another  decade.  Clearly  then  the  privat 
commercial  forest  lands  of  this  state  are  being  logged  at  t 
rate  two  or  three  times  their  sustained  yield  capacity.  Thi; 
can  lead  to  nothing  but  a  disastrous  decline  in  fores 
industries,  with  all  the  economic  and  social  ills  that  g( 
with  it.  Once  forests  have  been  seriously  depleted,  it  i: 
very  difficult  and  expensive  to  rehabilitate  them,  and  th< 
process  requires  many  years  .  .  ."  (Transcript,  pp.  234- 
235) 


Mr.  Henry  K.  Trobitz,  Manager,  California  Tim- 
berlands  Division,  Simpson  Timber  Company, 
Areata,  California 

".  .  .  The  Forest  Practice  Act,  now  21  years  old,  has  ha( 
ample  time  to  prove  its  worth.  I  have  been  a  redwooi 
timberland  manager  for  the  past  16  years  and  am  wel 
familiar  w'ith  its  administration  and  results. 

''We  have  felt  the  pressure  of  it  and,  in  my  opinion,  i 
definitely  has  successfully  prevented  irresponsible  land  usi 
by  private  owners.  I  am  convinced  that  the  act  has  beei 
in  the  public  interest  and  has  accomplished  its  goals  .  . 

"Certainly  we  have  not  achieved  perfection,  but  we  an 
well  on  the  road  to  having  sustained  yield,  multiple  us( 
commercial  forest  management  that  takes  into  account  thi 
complexities  of  land  management  and  use.  Simpson  i: 
rapidly  approaching  a  point  where  harvest  and  growth  an 
in  balance  .  .  ."  (Transcript,  p.  246) 


Dr.  John  A.  Zivnuska,  Dean,  School  of  Forestry, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

".  .  .  The  literature  of  forestry  is  filled  with  discussioi 
of  the  concept  of  sustained  yield,  which  is  generally  helc 
to  involve  condition  in  which  growth  and  cut  over  sub 
stantial  periods  of  time  and  substantial  areas  are  essen 
tially  in  balance.  In  the  process  of  converting  an  old 
growth  forest  area  to  such  a  regulated  sustained  yielc 
condition,  growth  will  necessarily  be  less  than  cut.  Thus 
the  particular  ratios  requested  in  this  question  cannot  bj 
themselves  give  the  slightest  clue  as  to  whether  or  noi 
these  forests  are  being  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  leac 
to  a  sustained  yield  situation.  This  can  be  determined  onlj 
by  a  detailed  analysis  of  ages,  volumes,  growth  rates,  and 
regeneration  of  timber  under  particular  assumptions  as  tc 
the  sizes  and  kinds  of  timber  to  be  cut  in  the  future. 

"In  any  case,  the  law  does  not  call  for  promoting  sus- 
tained yield,  which  in  itself  is  an  ambiguous  term,  bul 
instead  calls  for  promoting  the  far  more  ambiguous  'maxi 
mum  sustained  productivity.'  The  pattern  in  which  timbei 
is  cut  over  time  may  be  highly  important  to  the  future  ol 
a  particular  company  and  to  the  economic  future  of  the 
immediate  region.  However,  the  time  distribution  of  the 
cut  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  extent  to  which 
the  productivity  of  the  forest  sites  is  maintained  nor  tc 
the  standards  of  watershed  management  which  are  in- 
volved. 

"In  this  connection  I  note  that  the  statement  of  Ob- 
jective 1(b)  in  the  Definition  of  the  Problem  distributed 
with  the  call  to  the  hearing  appears  to  interpret  'sustained 
productivity'    as   requiring   'balancing   cut   against   growth.' 
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I  bcfieve  such  an  interpretation  is  unwarranted.  The  far 
more  important  point,  however,  is  that  any  limitation  of 
cutting  to  current  growth  levels  would  be  absolutely  un- 
sound in  the  present  stage  of  development  of  California's 
forests.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  knowledge  of 
forest  management ;  it  would  cause  major  and  unnecessary 
economic  distress  ;  and  it  wouW  greatly  reduce  the  produc- 
tivity which  can  be  achieved  from  our  forest  lands. 

"In  view  of  the  confusion  which  seems  to  surround  cut- 
growth  ratios,  I  am  attaching  a  somewhat  expanded 
explanation  of  this  matter  as  an  Appendix  to  these  re- 
marks. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  subcommittee  is  concerned  with 
the  level  of  timber  output  which  can  be  maintained  in  the 
state  in  the  coming  years,  I  would  suggest  that  in  direct- 
ing your  question  to  the  major  timber  operators  you  are 
wide  of  the  mark.  The  outlook  for  future  stability  of  pro- 
duction is  very  much  better  on  the  23  large  private 
ownerships  in  the  state  than  it  is  on  the  30,000  small 
ownerships  which,  collectively,  control  as  much  commercial 
forest  land  as  do  the  major  operators.  The  small  and 
medium  private  holdings  have  been  the  primary  source  of 
the  timber  cut  in  the  state  and  correspondingly  they  are 
the  primary  source  of  the  uncertainty  and  instability 
which   is   associated   with   the   future   outlook   .   .   ." 

APPENDIX 

THE  QUESTION   OF  BALANCE  BETWEEN 
CUT   AND   GROWTH 

"Some  inventory  reduction  and  some  degree  of  imbalance 
between  cut  and  growth  are  to  be  expected  in  the  present 
stage  of  development  of  the  state's  forest  resources.  Vir- 
gin old-growth  forests  tend  to  be  characterized  by  a  bal- 
ance between  gross  growth  and  mortality.  In  the  process  of 
bringing  such  forests  under  management,  cut  is  necessarily 
greater  than  growth  and  inventory  reduction  occurs. 

"As  a  simplified  theoretical  example  of  these  relation- 
ships, if  a  6,000-acre  old-growth  Douglas  fir  forest  were 
to  be  brought  under  management  by  strict  area  regulation 
aimed  at  future  management  on  a  60-year  rotation,  100 
acres  would  be  clear-cut  and  regenerated  each  year.  Since 
the  forest  would  be  producing  no  net  growth,  the  first 
year's  cut  would  not  be  offset  by  any  growth  and  would 
represent  a  net  reduction  in  inventory.  Indeed,  there 
would  be  no  measurable  volume  or  growth  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  board-foot  volume  of  trees  12  inches  and 
larger  in  diameter  until  after  about  30  years  and  the 
removal  of  half  of  the  old-growth  inventory.  Growth  would 
then  begin  to  increase  rapidly,  but  cut  would  remain  above 
growth  until  the  end  of  the  full  60-year  regulatory  period. 

"Obviously,  the  forest  resources  of  California  are  not 
under  any  such  orderly  process  of  conversion  to  a  fully 
regulated  condition.  Instead,  the  total  situation  is  chaotic. 
Some  extensive  public  forest  areas  remain  without  cutting ; 
other  public  forests  and  much  of  the  area  in  large  private 
holdings  are  being  brought  toward  a  regulated  condition, 
although  generally  in  a  much  less  direct  fashion  than  in 
the  theoretical  example  above  ;  still  other  areas  are  being 
cut  so  heavily  that  prolonged  periods  without  cutting  must 
ensure  before  further  production  will  be  possible  ;  and  ex- 
tensive areas  remain  largely  unstocked  and  unproductive 
as  the  result  of  past  logging  and  fires. 

"It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  cut- 
to-growth  ratios  and  similar  factors  against  such  a  back- 
ground. These  factors  would  have  meaning  only  against 
fairly  detailed  information  as  to  the  age  structure  and 
cutting  patterns  by  ownership  classes  within  each  of  the 
regions.  In  the  absence  of  such  information,  no  valid  inter- 
pretation can  be  made  of  these  conventional  ratios." 

"Source  :  Zivnuska,  John  A.,  Paul  Cox,  Adon  Poli,  and 
David  Pesonen,  The  Commercial  Forest  Re- 
sources and  Forest  Products  Industries  of  Cali- 
fornia, Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
University  of  California,  1065,  p.  22." 
(Ibid.,  pp.  320-345) 


Mp.    John    Callaghan,    Secretary- Manager,    Cali- 
fornia Forest  Protective  Association 

"...  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject  for  it  is  being 
covered  by  others.  The  act  was  born  in  a  time  when  timber 
shortages  were  thought  to  be  imminent.  Better  inventories 
and  improved  utilization  now  indicate  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  There  will  probably  be  some  decrease  in  production 
until  more  second-growth  reaches  marketable  size,  but  the 
economic  effect  of  this  will  be  tempered  by  greater  utiliza- 
tion to  some  extent.  In  an.v  case  it  is  evident  that  'the 
productivity  of  the  tiraberlands'  is  being  reasonably  main- 
tained and  the  public  interest  in  this  resource  is  being 
protected  .   .   ."   (Tran.script.  p.  391) 

Although  not  a  direct  part  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
view, it  should  be  noted  that  in  its  study  of  the  man- 
agement of  coastal  redwoods  resources  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources,  Planning,  and  Public 
Works  received  a  similar  range  of  inconclusive  and 
often  conflicting  testimony  * — a  substantial  portion  of 
which  was  presented  by  experts  not  participating  in 
this  study  of  watershed  management — relative  to  the 
long-term  prospects  for  sustained  productivity  of  red- 
wood products  in  the  California  north  coast  region. 
In  fact,  although  vigorously  disputed  by  industry  rep- 
resentatives, several  independent  studies  suggest  a  dra- 
matic decline  in  the  fortunes  of  the  north  coast  wood 
products  industry,  possibly  within  the  next  decade, 
or  whenever  the  remaining  old  growth  redwoods  have 
been  cut.  (See  "Conflict  in  the  Redwoods",  Part  I, 
1965-67  Committee  Studies,  Assembly  Committee  on 
Natural   Resources,    Planning,    and   Public    Works.) 

Similar  points  are  raised  in  the  Report  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Ecology  of  the  University  of  California  (See 
Sections  II  and  III  of  this  report).  One  particularly 
disturbing  element  of  the  institute  report  notes  that 
1965  projections  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  suggest  a 
drop  of  some  59  percent  in  the  cutting  levels  on  pri- 
vate lands  between  1963  and  the  year  2000. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  subcommittee  can  only 
conclude  that  although  for  20  years  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  Forest  Practice  Act  has  been  to  "en- 
courage, promote,  and  require  such  development,  use, 
and  management  of  forests  and  timberlands  as  will 
maintain  the  continuous  production  of  forest  products, 
to  the  end  that  adequate  supplies  of  forest  products 
are  assured  for  the  needs  of  the  people  and  indus- 
tries," there  is  at  present  no  hard  evidence — although 
there  are  many  opinions — to  indicate  that  this  objec- 
tive is  being  realized.  And  indeed,  if  the  estimates 
of  some  authorities  are  to  be  believed,  precisely  the 
opposite  may  well  be  the  case. 

The  seriousness  of  such  a  possibility  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  California  is  exceeded  only  by  Oregon 
as  a  timber  producer  in  the  United  States,  and  al- 
though approximately  half  of  California's  commercial 
timberlands  are  under  the  multiple-use,  sustained  pro- 
ductivity management  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service— 
which  incorporates  a  substantially  different  concept 
from  that  of  the  California  Forest  Practice  Act— 
the  effects  of  a  major  decline  in  production  from  pri- 

<  Representative  testimony  from  "Conflict  in  the  Redwoods,"  pp 
18-19.  See  next  page. 
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vate  timberlands  clearly  would  be  felt  throughout  the 
California  economy,  and  Avould  inevitably  produce 
particularly  severe  effects  in  certain  regions  of  the 
state  such  as  the  north  coast. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  accumulation  of  re- 
liable data  concerning  the  sustained  productivity  pros- 
pects of  timber  resources  on  private  lands  must  be  a 
major  element  of  the  comprehensive  waterslied  re- 
search program  proposed  by  the  subcommittee. 


(Representative  testimony  from  "Conflict  in  the  Redwoods" ) 

Deane  R.  Mather,  private  land  manager,  and  Dr. 
Rudolf  W.  Becking,  forest  research  consultant 

".  .  .  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  a  national  research  firm, 
recently  completed  an  economic  analysis  of  Mendocino 
County.  Their  findings  indicated  that  at  Mendocino's  pres- 
ent rate  of  cut,  their  old  growth  will  be  essentially  ex- 
hausted by  1970.  .  .  .  Our  findings  indicate  that  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  cut,  Humboldt  County  will  virtually  be  out 
of  old  growth  in  1968  .  .  .  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  just 
a  few  months  ago  completed  an  analysis  of  Del  Norte 
County's  economy.  At  Del  Norte's  present  rate  of  cut. 
a  three-year  lifespan  for  old  growth  was  indicated  .  .  . 
thus,  research  from  all  three  counties  reveals  that  the 
area  has  but  a  few  short  years  left  before  its  economy 
undergoes  a  drastic  transformation  and  reduction  .  .  . 
"the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Pacific  Southwest 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station,  for  the  first  time, 
is  conducting  a  detailed  timber  inventory  survey  of  these 
three  counties.  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  has  based  its  timber 
supply  projections  for  Del  Norte  upon  the  preliminary 
findings  of  this  survey  .  .  .  After  old  growth  supplies  are 
exhausted,  the  area's  economy  will  be  primarily  based  on 
■wood  byproducts.  ...  A  small  flow  of  saw  logs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  from  managed  independent  holdings, 
and  a  few  of  the  large  industrial  owners  have  sufficient 
young  growth  to  sustain  saw  log  production,  but  only  at  a 
severely  reduced  level  from  former  old  growth  cutting  rates. 
.  .  .  The  effects  on  California's  economy  resulting  from  the 
future  loss  of  the  large  volumes  of  wood  products  generated 
from  this  area  will  be  severely  felt  .  .  ." 


Dr.  H.  DeWayne  Kreager,  consulting  industrial 
economist,  Seattle,  Washington  ("Economic 
Factors  Relating  to  Redwood  Park  Proposals: 
an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  proposed  addi- 
tions to  California  redwood  parks  on  the  econ- 
omy of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties,"  Jan- 
uary  1966) 

".  .  .  The  redwood  industry  is  a  permanent  industry. 
Present  cutting  rates  are  probably  still  substantially  above 
new  growth  rates,  but  there  are  reputable  professional 
forestry  experts  who  conclude  that  the  rate  of  cut  and 
the  rate  of  growth  are  rapidly  approaching  balance  .  .  . 
Data  collected  from  the  five  major  timber  producing  and 
processing  companies  in  the  area  indicate  that  these  com- 
panies, source  of  75  percent  of  the  commercial  logs  being 
provided  from  private  sources,  will  move  into  permanent 
cutting  cycles  in  20  to  40  years.  Some  will  start  earlier, 
but  the  realization  of  a  sustained  yield  operation  in  the 
redwood  industry  can  be  a  completely  accomplished  fact 
by  the  year  2000  or  shortly  thereafter.  Realization  of  the 
status  of  a  full-utilization  sustained-yield  forest  economy 
requires  that  the  greatest  possible  maximum  of  present 
commercial  timberlands  be  kept  in  commercial  use  and 
managed  through  the  first  cycle  of  cutting  old  growth,  to 
a  combined  old  growth-new  growth  at  about  20  years, 
to  an  almost  complete  new  growth  within  40  years.  At- 
tainment of  this  objective  is  the  key  to  the  future  economic 
security  of  the  redwood  region  .  .  ." 


Francis  H.  Raymond,  California  Forester;  Chief, 
State  Division  of  Forestry;  executive  secretary, 
State  Board  of  Forestry 

".  .  .  Estimating  a  'sustained  yield'  of  sawtimber  auc 
pulp  for  a  large  region  with  diverse  ownerships  such  as 
the  redwood  region,  is  practically  an  impossible  task  witl 
present  prediction  tools.  Estimating  sustained  yield  for  t 
single  property  with  carefully  delineated  management  ob 
jectives  is  difficult  enough.  In  a  regional  economy,  witl 
vast  areas  of  variable  site  quality  and  different  growtl 
rates  many  owners  with  variable  objectives  and  cutting 
practices  and  rapid  turnover  in  ownership  ;  a  rapidly  shift 
ing  wood  market  situation  with  new  relations  betweei 
plywood,  lumber,  and  pulp  ;  uncertainty  as  to  taxes,  long 
range  protection  problems,  rapid  changes  in  land  use  due 
to  recreation  and  water  development  plans,  et  cetera,  the 
situation  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Regional  sustained  yield 
could  be  estimated,  but  no  two  people  would  agree  as  to  the 
basic  assumptions  that  would  be  required  for  the  estimate 
"These  assumptions  would  include  such  items  as  (a)  area 
by  site  quality  of  timber  included  within  the  region;  (b) 
present  stocking  and  volume  of  timber  and  the  rate  at 
which  old  growth  wo\ild  be  liquidated  and  young,  fast- 
growing  stands  established ;  (c)  the  products-mix  harvested 
by  various  owners  now  and  in  the  future,  depending  or 
market  demand  for  wood  because  of  its  influence  on  ro- 
tation or  cutting  age;  (d)  growth  rates  and  yield  from 
mixed  stands  under  various  silvicultural  treatments;  (e) 
estimates  of  the  effect  of  technological  development,  new 
scientific  data,  more  intensive  management  on  the  growth 
and  yield  of  the  forest  and  resulting  cutting  decisions  by 
owners;  and  (f)  other  similarly  diflicult  estimates  .  .  ". 
There  are  not  any  statewide  surveys  designed  to  produce 
data  on  the  amount  of  cutover  or  logged  area.  The  area 
cut  is  roughly  proportionate  to  timber  production  which 
is  measured  annually.  However,  no  exact  relation  can  be 
assumed  because  of  variability  in  the  volume  of  timber 
produced  per  acre  .  .  ." 


John  Gleason  Miles,  consulting  forester  ("The 
Effect  of  Commercial  Operations  on  the  Future 
of  the  Coast  Redwood  Forest,"  1963,  a  report 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  National   Park  Service) 

".  .  .  The  volume  of  old  growth  redwood  timber  on  com- 
mercial lands,  both  public  and  private,  will  decline  to  about 
2,500  MMbm  (million  board  feet)  by  the  year  2000;  and 
under  the  selection  system  (under  which  about  one-third 
of  the  present  major  owners  plan  to  operate)  will  continue 
at  that  level  indefinitely  .  .  .  The  total  volume  of  growing 
stock  (old  growth  plus  second  growth)  is  now  30,981 
MMbm.  This  will  decline  slightly,  to  a  low  of  27,771 
MMbm  in  1983.  At  that  time  the  ratio  of  growth  to  cut 
will  be  1 :1  and  subsequently  will  rise  somewhat.  The  total 
volume  of  growing  stock  in  the  year  2013  will  be  30,241 
MMbm ;  and  in  the  year  2023,  will  be  31,137  MMbm  .  .  ." 


Dr.  George  H.  Allen,  fishery  research  consultant, 
and  Dr.  Rudolf  W.  Becking,  forest  research  con- 
sultant ("Some  Relationships  Between  Redwood 
Parks  and  the  Humboldt  County  Economy," 
March  1966) 

".  .  .  Students  of  the  sustained-yield  principle  have  tried 
to  estimate  that  the  growth  rate  of  second  growth  timber 
will  be  in  balance  with  the  depletion  of  timber  in  1980 
(Miles,  1963).  Should  growth  balance  cut  by  1980,  it 
would  certainly  not  apply  to  each  ownership  acreagewise. 
Perhaps  more  important  is  the  fact  that  timber  quantity 
does  not  ultiniatel.v  contribute  to  timber  quality  (e.g.  Dick- 
inson, 1966).  Due  to  growth  characteristics  it  is  a  well 
recognized  fact  that  second  growth  timber,  especially  red- 
wood, demands  a  far  lower  market  price  than  old  growth 
timber,  and  that  under  current  economic  conditions  harvest 
and  thinning  operations  in  SO-100-year-old  superlative  sec- 
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ond^rowth  stands  are  economically  unfeasible.  Besides 
that,  the  yield  on  a  per  acre  basis  of  a  second  growth 
redwood  stand  of  100  years  of  age  is  approximately  only 
i^d  of  that  of  an  acre  of  virgin  timber  (100,000  board  feet 
vs.  1,000,000  board  feet  on  the  average  gross  yield).  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  amount  of  growth  being  added  each 
year  on  young  timber  is  greater  than  growth  added  to  a 
mature  tree,  but  the  economic  value  and  utility  o£  the 
young  tree  is  greatly  inferior.  Considering  only  timber  vol- 
ume, however,  sustained  yield  at  present  cutting  levels 
would  require  up  to  10  times  as  much  acreage  of  second- 
growth  timber  compared  to  old  growth  acreage  because 
any  harvestable  second-growth  timber  present  now  has  to 
be  found  on  those  lands  cut  80-100  years  ago.  Xo  one 
has  ever  indicated  where  such  extensive  acreage  exists  in 
Humboldt  County.  Evidence  of  this  can  be  appraised  by 
anyone  noting  the  countr.v  around  the  Redwood  Region 
Conservation  Council  members'  demonstration  forests  which 
are  in  the  heart  of  any  such  potential.  In  general,  even 
under  perfect  growing  and  management  conditions,  it  will 
take  some  80  years  to  grow  a  mature  timber  stand.  At 
this  very  moment  no  reduction  in  the  accelerated  produc- 
tion of  timber  is  evident,  and  therefore  the  industry  is 
making  it  more  difficult  to  bridge  any  interim  period  for 
our  local  lumber  econom.v.  The  creation  of  a  national  red- 
wood park  must  not  be  used  to  divert  attention  from  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  local  forest  econ- 
omy is  about  to  occur.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  for  any 
sustained  timber  yield  at  the  present  level  of  production 
we  have  to  look  primarily  to  those  areas  of  limited  acre- 
age exploited  by  the  early  days  of  logging.  Lands  that  must 
sustain  the  current  cutting  rates  and  timber  yields  have 
to  be  at  least  equal  in  size  to  the  land  from  which  the 
timber  now  is  being  removed.  However,  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient acreage  available  from  the  old  days  of  ciittings.  With 
the  increased  acreage  of  bare  land,  forest  regeneration  be- 
comes problematic  and  uncertain.  In  1952  an  estimated 
1S3.000  acres  of  understocked  or  nonstocked  private  forest 
land  existed  in  Humboldt  County  alone  (U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, 1952).  Dana  and  Pomeroy  (1965)  reported  on  surveys 
which  indicated  that  nonstocked  or  understocked  redwood- 
type  forest  lands  amounted  to  320,000  acres  in  the  redwood 
region,  or  20  percent  of  such  lands  !  The  imbalance  for  such 
a  situation  is  going  to  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  level 
of  our   forest   economy   regardless   of   a   national   park. 

"Any  attempt  to  predict  the  level  of  timber  cut  in  some 
future  period  must  have  data  on  present  cutting  rates,  ex- 
isting acreages,  and  growth  rates  on  the  many  different 
sites  on  which  various  species  grow.  All  such  data  are  now 
in  scarce  supply.  Siegel  (1965)  used  information  from 
Miles  and  Vaux  mainly  for  his  analysis  on  Humboldt 
County,  which  was  the  best  data  available  for  any  north 
coast  area.  From  these  data  Siegel  indicated  that  the  cut 
would  drop  to  around  1.0  billion  board  feet  per  year  around 
1980.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  0.75  billion  board  feet  of 
lumber  production.  This  would  indicate  about  a  50-percent 
reduction  as  compared  with  the  present  levels  of  produc- 
tion. Siegel  also  noted  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  excess 
cutting  done  now.  the  lower  will  be  the  level  of  sustained 
cut  which  will  occur  in  the  transition  period. 

"An  even  more  recent  stud.v  indicates  a  virtual  deple- 
tion of  old  growth  timber  in  Humboldt  County  by  1968, 
if  present  cutting  rates  for  the  county  as  a  whole  con- 
tinues (Mather,  Becking,  1965). 

"In  19.53  (Vaux  1955)  indicated  privately  owned  ma- 
ture timber  at  35.6  billion  board  feet.  In  1903  the  Hum- 
boldt County  timber  cruise  showed  13.5  billion  board  feet 
of  such  stands.  Using  public  records  of  lumber,  plywood 
and  veneer  production,  the  amount  of  standing  timber  vol- 
ume cut  was  computed  for  each  year  from  19.53  to  19<53. 
Subtracting  each  jear's  cut  from  the  19.53  volume  noted 
above,  a  figure  was  obtained  which  was  only  1.2  percent 
from  the  volume  reported  in  19(j.3  by  a  timber  cruise  con- 
ducted by  the  Humboldt  County  Assessor's  office.  The  total 
rate  of  cut  in  1963  was  2.5  billion  board  feet.  Continuing 
this  rate  of  cut  leaves  a  projected  1  billion  board  feet  of 
mature  timber  in  Humboldt  County  in  1968 1  Undoubtedly 


individual  companies  will  have  to  slacken  their  rates  of 
cut  to  extend  such  activities  a  few  years  longer  but  the 
seriousness  of  the  impact  from  a  reduced  lumber  produc- 
tion is  quite  apparent  .  .  ." 


The  Effects  of  Forest  Practice  Act  Administration 
Upon  Other  Watershed  Resources 

Although  there  may  well  be  serious  questions  con- 
cerning  the  degree  to  which  the  Forest  Practice  Act 
is  fulfilling  its  basic  objectives  of  sustained  produc- 
tivity on  private  timberlauds.  such  considerations 
are  relatively  esoteric  in  nature,  and  consequently  are 
of  limited  interest  to  the  public  at  large  unless  failure 
of  the  act  should  affect  particular  elements  of  the 
state 's  economy. 

There  are,  however,  certain  aspects  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Forest  Practice  Act  which  are  of 
more  immediate  and  direct  concern  to  a  substantial 
and  growing  portion  of  the  public.  These  considera- 
tions, which  are  inextricably  tied  to  the  broader  ob- 
jectives of  comprehensive  watershed  management  con- 
sidered earlier  in  this  report,  include  the  effects  of 
forest  practices  authorized  under  the  act  upon  the 
existing  and  projected  balance  among  all  watershed 
resources  and  products  such  as  soils,  fish  and  wild- 
life, water  quality,  scenic  amenities,  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

In  its  review  of  these  considerations,  the  subcom- 
mittee once  again  received  a  wide  range  of  dramatic- 
ally conflicting  views  and  opinions.  However,  as  has 
been  discussed  previously,  because  of  the  close  inter- 
relationships it  is  obvious  that  a  given  exploitative 
activity  will  affect  the  balance  of  watershed  resources 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  in  view  of  the  pro- 
foijpd  lack  of  conclusive  data  relative  to  the  inter- 
action of  watershed  management  variables,  the  wide 
range  of  opinions  presented  to  the  subcommittee  is 
not  surprising. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  statements  do  contain  as  much 
hard  data  as  is  presently  available — and  also  illus- 
trate the  range  of  prevailing  opinion  concerning  this 
complex  matter — following  is  a  series  of  excerpts 
from  testimonj-  presented  to  the  subcommittee  at  the 
Berkeley  hearing,  with  special  reference  to  the  con- 
servation of  soils  and  the  preservation  of  fish  habitat. 


Mr,    Phillip    S.    Berry,    Attorney-at-Law,    repre- 
senting The  Sierra  Club  and  Trout  Unlimited 

".  .  .  Our  present  laws  fail  to  control  erosion  of  forest 
soils  and  all  the  attendant  problems  that  erosion  causes. 
Obviously,  a  forest  cannot  exist  without  soil.  But  exces- 
sive erosion  is  undesirable  for  other  reasons  as  well.  It 
aggravates  flood  damage,  reduces  water  quality,  makes 
streams  unlivable  for  fish,  and  in  some  instances  has 
destroyed  park  and  other  recreational  values. 

"Tragically,  the  erosion  of  our  forest  soils  is  proceeding 
at  rates  which  stagger  the  imagination.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  north  coast  drainages.  For  example,  in  the 
19(>3  water  year,  a  year  of  comparatively  average  rainfall, 
more  than  twenty-one  million  (21,000,000)  tons  of  sus- 
pended sediment  were  eroded  from  the  Eel  River  Water- 
shed alone,  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior 
figures.  (U.S.G.S.  1963.)  (This  figure  does  not  measure 
the  total  erosion  on   that  watershed  since  it  does  not  take 
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into  consideration  the  bedload  of  the  stream  (gravel  and 
boulders)  or  dissolved  materials.)  Comparative  figures  for 
other  coastal  river  systems  are  equally  alarming. 

"Obviously,  some  of  this  erosion  would  have  occurred 
naturally.  What  is  disturbing  is  the  amount  by  which  the 
present  rate  of  erosion  e.xceeds  the  natural  rate.  Recent 
compilations  by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  show 
that  erosion  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Eel  amounts  to 
six  pounds  of  soil  for  every  square  yard  of  watershed  per 
year.  (Inland  Fisheries  Report  1962.)  Using  similar  data 
and  prizewinning  statistical  methods  ^  Dr.  James  Wallis, 
now  on  a  postdoctoral  fellowship  at  Harvard  University, 
estimates  that  within  three  hundred  years  "the  total 
available  supply"  of  forest  soil  on  that  watershed  will 
be  completely  exhausted,  if  the  present  rate  of  erosion  is 
maintained.  In  his  doctoral  thesis  (praised  by  Dr.  Paul 
Zinke,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia) Wallis  draws  the  following  conclusions  based  upon 
his  careful  studies : 

'It  is  apparent  that  northern  California's  mountains 
are  eroding  at  a  prodigious  rate  and  that  this  rate 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  new  soil  for- 
mation. It  is  also  apparent  that  man's  current  land 
use  practices  are  producing  the  bulk  of  this  ex- 
cessive erosion.  Foremost  of  these  activities  are  log- 
ging   operations    and    roads    .    .    .'    (Wallis    1965.) 

Under  natural  conditions,  the  rates  of  soil  formation  and 
erosion  are  about  equal.  (Lowdermilk  1961).  Since  writing 
■the  above  dissertation,  Wallis  has  estimated  that  the  rate 
of  erosion  on  the  south  fork  is  now  several  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  rate  of  soil  formation. 

"Obviously,  the  practices  which  result  in  accelerated 
erosion  during  years  of  normal  rainfall  will  cause  pro- 
portionally greater  problems  when  floods  occur.  This  is 
quite  evident  throughout  the  north  coast.  Areas  disturbed 
by  roadbuilding  or  logging  before  the  "thousand  year" 
flood  of  1964  (which  came  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
"hundred-year"  floood  of  1955)  can  be  seen  to  have  suf- 
fered much  more  than  areas  which  were  left  altogether 
untouched  or  were  carefully  managed.  A  good  example  is 
the  Bull  Creek  watershed.  Parts  which  were  logged  before 
1964  have  many  more  and  larger  landslides  than  do  un- 
touched areas  a  short  distance  away.  (Comparison  photos 
demonstrating  this  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Forest 
Protective  Association,  the  lumber  industry's  lobby,  but 
have  not  been  produced  upon  request  by  the  Sierra  Club.) 

"Poor  logging  practices  can  be  blamed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  park  values  during  floods.  The  twin  disasters  which 
befell  the  Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park  on  lower  Bull 
Creek  during  the  floods  of  1955  and  1964,  have  been 
chronicled  in  the  "Proceedings  of  a  Symposium  on  Man- 
agement for  Park  Preservation"  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  School  of  Forestry  in  May  of  this  year 
at  Scotia.  As  the  experts  there  assembled  have  pointed 
out,  the  residual  effects  of  the  floods  still  threaten  the 
superlative  redwood  grove  comprising  the  heart  of  the 
park.  A  "glacier"  of  rock  debris  is  moving  slowly  down 
the  creek  and  if  it  reaches  and  passes  into  the  grove  it 
will  kill  many  of  the  trees.  Five  hundred  (500)  one 
thousand-year-old  giants  have  already  been  lost  through 
sloughing  of  the  stream  banks  alone.  We  ask  the  committee 
to  hold  in  mind  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  experts  who 
participated  in  that  symposium:  To  preserve  the  park  as 
It  was  before  the  floods,  they  would  not  have  allowed 
logging  of  the  type  which  occurred  on  the  upper  water- 
shed   (where  the   slopes  are  steep  and   the  soil  is   loose). 

"Hydrologists  say  that  suspended  sediment  can  have  a 
tremendous  bulking  effect  on  flood-swollen  streams.  The 
bulking  effect  has  been  measured  as  high  as  100  percent. 
(Anderson  1962.)  Doubtless,  the  aggravation  of  erosion 
caused  by  poor  land  use  practices  had  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  height  of  the  1964  flood  because  of  the  bulking 
effect. 


"Land  use  practices  which  accelerate  natural  erosion 
threaten  our  fishery  resources  through  the  deposition  of 
sediments  along  stream  bottoms.  In  addition,  the  use  of 
heavy  equipment  in  the  streams  themselves  damages  the 
bed,  at  times  leaving  the  fish  without  a  suitable  place 
to  live. 

"According  to  experts  within  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game,  siltation  tends  to  kill  off  the  natural  food 
supply  fish  need,  cements  spawning  gravels,  thereby 
smothering  fish  eggs,  and  closes  up  the  hiding  places  for 
young  fish.  All  this  prevents  effective  regeneration  of  the 
fishery  resource.  (Department  of  Fish  and  Game  Report 
No.  63-2  (1962).) 

"Other  Abuses  by  Loggers  Threaten 
Fishery  Resources 
"The  cutting  of  streamside  vegetation,  whether  com- 
mercial or  noncommercial  species,  changes  radically  the 
fish  habitat.  Elimination  of  protective  shade  over  streams 
raises  water  temperatures,  killing  trout  and  other  game 
species.  Logging  debris  cast  into  streams  decays  there, 
robbing  the  water  of  dissolved  oxygen  which  fish  need  to 
survive.  Frequently,  the  decay  also  releases  toxic  sub- 
stances, such  as  tannin.  (Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
Report  No.  63-2  1962.) 

"Logging  Practice  Rules  Under  the  Existing  Forest 
Practice  Act  Do  Not  Prevent  Erosion 

"Recognizing  the  need  for  different  rules  because  of  vary- 
ing forest  conditions,  the  Forest  Practice  Act  divides  the 
state  into  four  different  forest  practice  districts  and  pro- 
vides for  different  practice  rules  in  each.  This  division 
underscores  the  act's  basic  premise  that  varying  terrain, 
soil  stability  and  chemistry,  and  differences  in  native 
vegetation  should  all  be  taken  into  account  before  writing 
rules  to  prevent  erosion. 

"The  need  for  different  rules  where  different  conditions 
are  encountered  has  been  acknowledged  by  almost  everyone 
concerned,  except  the  local  practice  committees  themselves 
which  have  written  only  a  single  set  of  rules  for  each 
district.  The  Deputy  State  Forester  in  charge  of  the  daj-- 
to-day  administration  of  the  act  has  stated :  "The  great 
variability  in  California  forest  types  .  .  .  hardly  could  be 
adequately  regulated  by  a  single  set  of  laws."  (Arvola 
1962).  His  superior  in  overall  charge  of  the  act's  admin- 
istration has  also  remarked  :  "Different  forest  types  require 
different  .  .  .  practices."  (Nelson  1962).  Dr.  Zinke  has  re- 
marked upon  the  "wide  range  of  variable  conditions  of 
soil,  vegetation,  topography  and  geology."  (Zinke  1965). 
Henry  Anderson  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station  of  the  Forest  Service  working 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Wallis  has  pointed  out  that  the 
erosion  potential  of  forest  lands  can  vary  by  a  factor  of 
100.  (Anderson  and  Wallis  1965).  Particular  emphasis  has 
been  laid  on  the  wide  variance  in  conditions  within  the 
redwood  region.  (Rice  1965). 

"By  writing  only  a  single  set  of  cutting  and  logging 
rules  for  each  district,  the  local  committees  have  com- 
pletely ignored  the  need  for  different  rules  where  different 
conditions  exist.  The  law  comes  to  grief  because  these 
rules  are  minimum  regulations."  (Fritz  1962).  (Raymond 
1966).  Being  "minimum"  standards  of  practice,  the  rules 
are  designed  to  prevent  erosion  only  where  the  danger 
of  erosion  is  at  a  minimum.  Indeed,  one  prominent  spokes- 
man for  the  lumber  industry  has  acknowledged  that  the 
cutting  and  logging  rules  are  'not  designed  to  achieve  opti- 
mum  forestry  in   all   conditions.'    (Callaghan   1962). 

"Rules  designed  for  the  minimum  risk  are  meaningless 
when  applied  to  easily  eroded  soils,  particularly  those  on 
steep  slopes.  On  steep  slopes  rainfall  runs  off  rapidly,  its 
velocity  increasing  with  the  square  of  the  slope.  As  the 
velocity  doubles,  the  cutting  power  quadruples.  (Horn 
1965).  All  other  things  being  equal,  a  steep  slope  there- 
fore has  more  tendency  to  erode.    (Zinke  1965).  When  the 
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soil  is  disturl)ed,  as  inevitably  it  is  with  tractor  logging,  the 
tendency   toward   erosion   is  increased   still   further. 

"The  rules  in  the  Redwood  and  North  Sierra  Pine  Dis- 
tricts allow  tractor  logging  anywhere,  even  on  slopes  of 
70  or  SO  percent  ...  On  adjacent  national  forest  lands, 
tractor  logging  is  not  allowed^  on  slopes  over  30  percent. 
Little  wonder  that  catastrophic  erosion  has  occurred  in 
the  north  coast  area  causing  almost  all  of  its  streams 
to  run  a  chocolate  brown  most  of  the  year. 

"A  specific  case  in  point  is  what  occurred  at  Bull  Creek. 
Clear  cutting  of  the  forest  (iinder  a  loophole  in  the  Forest 
Practice  Act  discussed  below  ^  using  tractor  logging  on 
70  percent  slopes  resulted  in  wholesale  slippage  of  the 
soil.  The  tractors  effectively  plowed  up  the  ground  and 
rains  completed  the  awful  work,  carrying  the  soil  into  the 
streams  in  volumes  which  stagger  the  imagination.  The 
deposits  of  sediment  and  gravel  in  upper  Bull  Creek  which 
resulted  are  estimated  in  terms  of  acre-feet !  At  the  site  of 
the  old  town  of  Bull  Creek  there  now  exists  a  flood  plain 
of  gravel  and  rock  more  than  thirty  feet  deep,  one-half  mile 
wide  and  one  mile  long. 

"Moreover,  the  blanket  .sets  of  logging  rules  in  each  of 
the  districts  amount  to  little  more  than  pleasant  statements 
of  policy.  They  are  chock  full  of  ambiguities  and  appear  to 
he  conceived  by  minds  which  really  did  not  intend  to  regu- 
late practices  at  all.  Several  of  the  rules  enjoin  the  operator 
to  exercise  "d\ie  diligence"  but  leave  the  definition  of  that 
up  to  the  individual.  Another  rule  tells  the  operator  to 
construct  roads,  trails  and  firebreaks  so  as  not  to  create 
or  contribute  to  "excessive  erosion."  The  latter  is  not 
defined,  thus  leaving  the  problem  of  redressing  infractions 
to  eternal  argument  over  the  meaning  of  the  term.  More 
importantly,  that  particular  rule  fails  to  say  where  roads 
and  trails  can  be  placed  and  how  many  can  be  placed 
within  a  given  area.  Nothing  prohibits  a  logger  from  in 
effect  making  a  hillside  one  large  roadway  with  tractor 
trails  all  over  it.  The  result  is  that  in  many  instances 
no  undisturbed  ground  can  be  found  anywhere  the  logger 
has  been. 

"The  failure  of  the  local  committees  and  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry  to  write  sensible,  meaningful  rules  cannot  be 
blamed  on  any  suppo.sed  lack  of  information  essential  to  do 
the  job.  Basically  the  variable  conditions  necessitating  dif- 
ferent rules  are  just  four:  (1)  topography,  in  particular 
the  steepness  of  slope;  (2)  the  climate,  in  particular  the 
intensity  of  rainfall;  (3)  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  .soil;   (4)   the  native  vegetation. 

"Basic  information  with  respect  to  each  of  these  condi- 
tions throughout  most  of  the  state  is  available  from  geo- 
logical survey  maps,  the  weather  bureau,  and  soil  vegeta- 
tion maps  produced  by  the  state  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  cooperating  in  a  program  known  as  the  Soil  Veg- 
etation Survey.  Under  this  program  field  research  is  carried 
on  to  determine  soil  and  vegetation  types  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  timberlands  throughout  the  state.  The 
information  thus  obtained  and  printed  on  maps  is  "partic- 
ularly adaptable  to  m\iltiple  use  management  of  forest  and 
wild  land  areas."  (Zinke  1960).  The  maps  are  available 
to  the  public  for  the  "purpose  of  helping  manage  water- 
sheds." (California  Division  of  Forestry  Experiment 
Station  Report  19.")8). 

"If  all  this  information  is  available,  why  haven't  the 
local  committees  done  their  job?  At  the  outset  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Forest  Practice  Act  is  clearly  the  captive 
of  the  lumljer  industry.  Its  representatives  occupy  all  but 
one  position  on  each  of  the  local  committees  and  on  the 
Board  of  Forestry.  No  members  of  the  local  committees 
repre.sent  the  public  interest  in  outdoor  recreation,  water 
quality  or  park  preservation.  Thus,  the  riiles  are  made  by 
the  very  people  who  should  be  governed  by  them. 

"Should  the  fox  be  watching  the  chickens?  We  seriously 
doubt  that  the  public  interest  is  served  by  placing  the 
power  to  write  cutting  and  logging  rules  in  the  luinds  of 
the  lumber  industry.  Repeatedly,  deficiencies  in  the  present 
rules  have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  local  com- 
mittees and  the  Board  of  Forestry.  The  respon.se  has  al- 
ways been  negative.  For  example,  the  need  to  protect  fish- 
erv    resources    has    been    discussed    in    numerous    forestry 


meetings  during  the  last  10  years  by  Alex  Calhoun,  head 
of  Inland  Fisheries  for  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
This  capable  and  enterprising  public  servant  has  docu- 
mented carefully  the  case  against  poor  logging  and  in 
favor  of  saving  our  fast-depreciating  trout  waters.  He 
has  drafted  proposed  rules  to  prevent  erosion  and  to  require 
the  maintenance  of  buffer  strips  to  avoid  damage  to  stream 
channels,  as  in  other  states. 

"Always,  Mr.  Calhoun's  suggestions  have  been  rejected 
by  the  loggers  who  control  the  law.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other 
representatives  of  the  conservation  viewpoint  have  been 
told  repeatedly  that  the  Forest  Practice  Act  is  not  meant 
to  protect  fish  and  that  they  should  cease  their  attempts  to 
"prostitute"  that  law.  ( Schofield  1!K32).  More  than  four 
years  ago  this  attitude  of  the  industry  was  condemned  by 
the  Director  of  Natural  Resources,  DeWitt  Nelson,  who 
advised  the  Board  of  Forestry  : 

The  rules  have  not  met  the  issue  with  respect  to  stream 
protection.  If  this  problem  is  not  met  with  reasonable 
adequacy  by  the  rules  and  the  operations  (of  loggers) 
the  time  will  come  when  at  least  part  of  the  forest 
practice  rules  will  be  dictated  through  the  Fish  and 
Game  Code.  (Nelson  1962). 

"This  admonition  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Since  then  the  local 
committees  have  refused  to  do  anything  whatsoever  to  pro- 
tect fish   .   .   ."  (Transcript,  pp.  199-207) 


Dr.  Clyde  Wahrhaftig,  Associate  Professor  of 
Geology  (Geomorphology  and  Petrology),  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley;  Mr.  Robert 
Curry,  Graduate  Student  and  Teaching  Assist- 
ant, (jeology  (Geomorphology),  Department  of 
Geology  and  Geophysics,  University  of  Califor- 
nia  at   Berkeley 

".  .  .  This  statement  is  prepared  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  As.semblyman  Warren.  It  is  directed  to  the  following 
questions ; 

"(1)  What  information  is  available  on  sediment  dis- 
charge   from    drainage    basins    in    the    north    coast    ranges'? 

"(2)  Is  the  sediment  discharge  normal,  geologically 
speaking,  for  this  region? 

"(3)  If  the  sediment  discharge  is  not  normal,  what  will 
be  the  effect  on  the  region  of  sediment  discharge  at  ab- 
normally high  rates. 

"Our  conclusions  are  that  the  sediment  discharge  data 
that  are  published  in  the  water-supply  papers  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  indicate  a  present  rate  of  lowering  of 
the  land  surface  in  the  entire  drainage  basin  of  the  Eel 
River  of  3.33  inches  per  century  (computed  as  solid  rock, 
specific  gravity  2.5)  or  5.85  inches  per  century  (computed 
as  soil,  specific  gravity  1.4).  Similar  figures  for  the  Mad 
River  are  1.25  and  2.30  inches  per  century.  These  figures 
are  approximately  10  to  20  times  the  rates  of  erosion  re- 
ported for  comparable  climates  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  figures  for  the  Eel  and  the  Mad  are  for  suspended 
sediment  only,  and  do  not  include  data  for  the  flood  years 
1955  and  1964,  whereas  the  worldwide  figures  include  bed- 
load,  dissolved  solids,  and  flood  data.  Thus  the  differences 
reported  here   are   less   than   the   actual   differences. 

"Geologic  analysis  of  selected  areas  in  the  north  coast 
ranges  shows  that  the  rate  of  erosion  in  this  area,  meas- 
ured over  time  spans  of  1,000,000  to  10,000,000  years,  is 
0.1  inch  to  0.6  inch  per  century.  The  more  reliable  geologic 
data  give  the  lower  figures.  These  geologic  figures  arc 
comparable  to  worldwide  rates  of  erosion  and  are  l^o  *"  I 
the  present  rate  of  erosion  measured  from  sediment  dis- 
charge data. 

"Studies  on  the  marine  terraces  of  the  north  coast 
ranges  show  that  the  weathered  rock  has  formed  in  these 
terraces  at  rates  of  0.05  inch  to  0.1  inch  per  century, 
approximately.  The  rate  of  soil  regeneration  is  thus  %o 
to  i/ioo'h  the  rate  of  destruction  of  soil  in  the  north 
coast  ranges. 
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"The  measured  rates  of  erosion  in  the  Eel  and  Mad 
River  drainages  are  clearly  not  noriaal,  and  are  presum- 
ably caused  by  the  activities  of  man.  We  do  not  know 
where  all  this  sediment  is  coming  from.  Part  of  it  is 
undoubtedly  from  landslides,  but  landslides  cannot  account 
for  all  of  it.  Part  may  be  from  hillside  creep,  but  geologic, 
physiographic,  and  vegetational  evidence  of  creep  on  a  scale 
to  account  for  this  as  a  long-term  process  over  the  entire 
drainage  basin  is  lacking.  A  significant  part  must  be 
from  accelerated  erosion  following  logging  and  roadbuild- 
ing.  Since  only  a  part  of  the  basins  of  these  two  streams 
is  currently  being  affected  by  these  activities,  the  rate  of 
erosion  for  the  parts  affected  may  be  many  times  the 
average  rates  reported  here. 

"The  implications  of  these  data  are  that  unless  this 
phenomenal  rate  of  erosion  is  arrested,  the  bulk  of  the 
topsoil  (upper  -1  feet  of  weathered  rock)  in  which  the 
Douglas  Fir  and  Redwood  are  rooted  on  hillsides  will  be 
destroyed  over  large  parts  of  the  Eel  and  Mad  River  drain- 
ages within  a  few  hundred  years.  These  areas  may  then 
become  barren  rocky  hillsides.  Regeneration  of  the  forest 
under  these  conditions  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
in  the  present  climate,  and  both  the  forest  industry  and 
water  storage  capability  of  the  region  will  be  seriously 
impaired.  .  . 

".  .  .  This  is  not  an  idle  alarm,  for  it  is  precisely  what 
happened  to  Greece  and  Persia  in  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Christ  ijnd  what  happened  to  the  coastal 
mountains  of  Yugoslavia  during  the  12th  to  17th  centuries, 
when  the  Venetians  were  building  their  navies  from  the 
oak  and  beech  forests  of  Dalmatia.  Ancient  records  show 
that  these  three  regions  were  once  forested.  Yet  southern 
Iran  is  now  a  region  of  barren  rocky  mountains,  the 
mountains  of  Attica  are  similarly  barren  and  rocky,  as  are 
those  of  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  where  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Y'ugoslavia  is  trying  reforestation.  If  we  leave 
the  green  hills  of  California  in  a  similar  state,  future 
generations  will  have  little  to  thank  us  for. 

"In  conclusion  we  wish  to  remind  the  committee  that 
the  geologic'  investigation  reported  here  is  a  preliminary 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  sediment  yield  data,  and  that  we 
have  done  no  work  in  the  field  to  find  out  directly  where 
this  sediment  is  coming  from.  Although  we  have  used  rather 
different  methods,  our  work  does  tend  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusions of  Wallis  (1965).  The  sediment-yield  figures  are 
so  large,  and  their  implications  are  so  alarming,  that  an 
immediate  research  program  to  determine  the  sources  of  the 
sediment  is  called  for.  In  view  of  the  present  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  logging  methods  on  sediment  yield  (Ursic, 
1965;  Fredricksen,  1965;  Copeland,  1965,  and  others)  it 
seems  imperative  that  measures  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
logging  and  roadbuilding  in  the  northern  coast  range  drain- 
ages be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  sediment  losses 
to  a  minimum.  .  ."  Transcript,  pp.  152-172) 


Mr.    Walter    T.     Shannon,     Director,     California 
State    Department   of   Fish    and    Game 

".  .  .  The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  strongly  advo- 
cates good  watershed  management  because  fish  need  clean 
streams.  Unfortunately,  careless  heavy  earthmoving  equip- 
ment operations  have  damaged  many  California  watersheds 
and  streams  since  World  War  II. 

"Turning  first  to  logging,  we  have  some  information  on 
the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  problem.  In  1962,  for 
example,  sections  of  33  streams,  totaling  roughly  55  stream 
miles  were  damaged,  in  the  locations  shown  in  Figure  1. 
A  report  on  this  study  is  available. 

"Y'our  field  trip  tomorrow  will  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  damage,  which  is  of  two  main  types :  physical  de- 
struction of  the  stream  channel  and  sedimentation  of 
gravels. 

"Heavy  equipment  working  in  or  along  a  streambed 
causes  the  most  obvious  damage.  Logging  roads,  skid  trails, 
and  landings  located  in  the  streambed  or  on  its  immediate 
banks   are   particularly    bad.    Streamside    vegetation    is    de- 


stroyed. The  streambanks  are  obliterated.  Sediments  fill 
pools  and  smother  riffles.  Essential  shelter  for  trout  is 
gone,  so  the  stream  no  longer  holds  many  fish.  Damage  in 
the  55  miles  of  stream  in  1962  fell  mainly  into  this 
category. 

"Accelerated  erosion  from  disturbed  watersheds  intensi- 
fies the  damage,  both  in  the  damaged  section  and  down- 
stream. Sediment  fills  the  spaces  among  the  rocks  in  the 
riffles,  the  main  food  producing  area  of  a  stream.  For 
example,  a  square  foot  of  riffle  may  produce  100  times  as 
many  of  the  aquatic  insects  a  trout  eats  as  a  square 
foot  of  mud  bottoms.  The  sediment  also  fills  in  the  hiding 
places  trout  require  to  survive,  and  it  smothers  the  trout 
eggs  in  the  gravels.  Studies  have  shown  a  close  correlation 
between  the  percentage  of  eggs  in  a  redd  which  dies,  and 
the  amount  of  sediment  present. 

"In  order  to  define  more  clearly  the  extent  of  damage 
for  the  committee,  we  surveyed  four  drainages  last  month  : 
the  Garcia  River,  Mendocino  County ;  Redwood  Creek, 
Humboldt  County ;  North  Fork  of  Battle  Creek,  Shasta 
County ;  and  the  Middle  Fork  Mokelumne  River,  Cala- 
veras County.  Each  one  represents  a  reasonable  good  sam- 
ple of  a  big  problem  area.  (See  Appendix  to  this  State- 
ment) 

"A  biologist  inspected  each  drainage  in  its  entirety, 
classifying  stream  sections  into  four  categories  :  1 )  severely 
damaged;  2)  moderately  damaged;  3)  lightly  damaged; 
and  4)  undamaged.  The  methods  and  criteria  used  are 
outlined  in  the  resulting  report.  The  results  are  rather 
discouraging,  particularly  on  the  north  coast.  In  the  Garcia 
watershed,  which  we  believe  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the 
situation  in  Mendocino  and  Sonoma  Counties.  37  miles 
were  severely  damaged,  15  moderately  damaged.  37  lightly 
damaged,  and  15  miles  undamaged.  Comparable  figures 
for  Redwood  Creek,  north  of  Eureka,  were  64,  -ii,  6,  and 
95;  for  Battle  Creek,  east  of  Redding.  5,  2A,  46*,  and 
32 ;  and  for  Middle  Fork  Mokelumne  River,  in  the  cen- 
tral Sierra,  2,  5,  3S,  and  9  respectively. 

"Fish  population  studies  this  summer  in  severely  dam- 
aged and  undamaged  control  sections  of  Battle  Creek. 
Shasta  County,  and  Forest  Creek,  tributary  to  Middle 
Fork  Mokelumne  River,  revealed  roughly  five  times  as 
many  pounds  of  trout  per  unit  area  in  the  undamaged 
sections.  Loss  of  shelter,  that  is  of  places  where  fi.sh  of 
any  size  will  hold  in  a  stream,  seems  to  be  a  significant 
cause  of  the  decline  in  damaged  areas. 

"Fortunately,  the  picture  is  not  black  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. The  National  Forest  Service  takes  good  care  of  its 
land,  emphasizing  erosion  control  and  requiring  loggers 
and  roadbuilders  to  follow  good  practices.  So  do  many 
private  landowners.  They  tend  to  be  the  larger,  more 
substantial  concerns,  which  look  to  the  future  of  the  wild 
lands  they  manage,  not  only  in  terms  of  timber  production, 
but  also  in  terms  of  watershed,  recreation  and  land  values. 

"Examples  which  have  come  to  our  attention  include 
the  Masonite  Company,  Michigan-California  Lumber  Com- 
pany, the  Neilson  Company,  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, and  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  There 
are,  of  course,  others.  These  good  logging  operations  demon- 
strate that  the  damage  can  be  largely  prevented,  given  the 
desire  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  many  other  private  land- 
owners seem  to  lack  the  desire. 

"The  fish  in  the  streams  belong  to  all  the  people  of 
California.  The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  is  responsible 
for  protecting  them.  However,  we  cannot  solve  problems  of 
land  management  on  other  people's  property ;  only  the 
landowner  can  do  this,  either  voluntarily  or  under  pressure 
from  government.  Our  responsibility  nevertheless  requires 
that  we  identify  the  damage  and  request  relief,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

"Most  recently,  the  Forest  Rules  Committees  invited  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  the  rules  from  all  interested 
parties.  We  proposed  amendments  to  alleviate  stream  and 
watershed  damage,  developed  in  consultation  with  U.S.  For- 
est Service  experts.  This  approach  to  erosion  control  re- 
quires progressively  more  careful  operations  as  the  erosion 
hazards  increase  with  steeper  slopes,  heavier  precipitation, 
and  unstable  soils. 
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"We  recommended  a  few  simple  regulations  suggested  by 
federal  watershed  management  experts  which  could  prevent 
much  of  the  damage.  One  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
duce erosion  on  temporary  logging  roads  and  skid  trails, 
by  increasing  the  numbers  of  waterbreaks,  based  on  slope, 
to  drain  water  off  temporary  roads  and  skid  trails. 

"Another  would  keep  traetoi*  out  of  the  streams.  e.\cept 
for  necessary  crossings.  Nothing  now  prevents  a  logger 
from  using  a  stream  as  a  .skid  trail,  a  temporary  logging 
road,  a  landing  area,  or  a  place  to  fell  trees  and  to  remove 
their  limbs,   as   long  as  he  leaves  clear   passage   for   fish. 

"A  third  recommendation  was  for  buffer  strips  along 
streams.  In  some  instances  buffer  strips  are  now  being  pro- 
vided. Recognizing  the  financial  problem  faced  by  the  in- 
dustry, we  recommended  a  buffer  strip  retpiirement  which 
would  only  require  loggers  to  keep  heavy  equipment  away 
from  the  stream  as  much  as  possible,  to  leave  nonraerchant- 
able  timber,  and  to  pull  merchantable  timber  carefully  away 
from  the  stream  in  harvesting  it. 

"Buffer  strips  not  only  protect  the  stream  and  its  banks 
from  damage  by  heavy  equipment :  they  also  reduce  sub- 
sequent erosion  from  the  hillside  above,  stabilizing  the  whole 
area  while  it  heals.  Buffer  strips  are  essential,  although 
we  recognize  that  they  may  involve  some  serious  problems 
for  the  industry,  by  way  of  taxation  and  lost  timber  values. 

"Finally,  we  recommended  against  tractor  logging  on 
slopes  over  .50  percent.  It  causes  one  of  the  worst  erosion 
problems.  We  think  it  should  be  prohibited,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  industry  to  develop  alternative  methods. 
Experiments  in  southern  Oregon  with  high  line  in  one  ease 
and  large  balloons  in  another  appear  to  be  approaching  a 
satisfactory  solution.  We  understand  the  balloon  rig  can  lift 
20,000  pounds.  These  new  methods  have  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage of  eliminating  all  skid  trails  and  nearly  all  tempo- 
rary logging  roads. 

"The  four  rules  committees  and  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry  have  not  yet  acted  formally  on  any  of  our  sug- 
gestions. There  is  considerable  doubt  under  the  specific 
language  of  Section  4.542  whether  the  rules  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  streams  can  be  adopted  by  the  committees  .   .   . 

"No  discussion  of  this  topic  would  be  complete  without 
brief  mention  of  the  laws  in  the  Fish  and  Game  Code 
related  to  stream  protection.  Section  .5948  states :  "No  per- 
son shall  cause  . .  .  any  logjam  ...  in  any  stream  . .  .  ". 
Passed  in  1957.  this  law  stopped  the  widespread  practice 
of  leaving  streams  full  of  debris  after  logging,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  now  has  a  .5500,000 
clearance  program,  utilizing  inmate  labor.  Unfortunately, 
the  cure  is  sometimes  worse  than  the  disease,  for  game 
wardens  have  been  uaable  to  prevent  many  careless  loggers 
from  handling  the  problem  by  cleaning  out  the  channel 
with  a  bulldozer  after  they  are  through.  This  complies 
with  the  law,  but  compounds  the  damage  already  done 
by  removing  any  remaining  cover  for  fish  from  the  bed 
and  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Currently  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  considering  civil  action  against  landowners  for 
permitting  jams  to  exist  on  their  property  under  the  public 
nuisance  provisions  of  Sections  3479  and  3480  of  the  civil 
code  and  our  Section  5948,  if  the  owners  refuse  to  correct 
the  situation  voluntarily. 

"Section  5650  can  sometimes  be  used  in  situations  where 
logging  causes  stream  pollution.  It  states.  "It  is  unlawful 
to  deposit  in  .  .  .  the  waters  of  this  State  ...  :  ff)  any  sub- 
stance .  .  .  deleterious  to  fish  .  .  ."  However,  in  practice  its 
application  is  quite  limited. 

"Fish  and  Game  Code  Sections  1600,  1601,  and  1602  re- 
quire anyone  substantially  altering  a  streambed  to  notify 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  in  advance.  We  then 
recommend  actions  to  prevent  damage.  These  sections, 
added  to  the  code  in  1961.  have  proved  extremely  useful. 
They  enabled  our  field  men  to  spot  operations  early  enough 
to  work  informally  with  cooperative  contractors  to  mini- 
mize damage,  and  to  take  what  limited  legal  action  they 
can  with  uncooperative  individu.ils.  However,  it  is  u.seful 
only  for  informational  purposes.  Our  recommendations  can 
be  ignored  with  impunity,  unless  another  law  is  violated. 


"Experience  with  loggers  in  relation  to  Sections  1600-2 
has  run  the  gamut  from  failure  to  notify  to  full  cooperation 
with  the  Department.  Although  there  have  been  some  bene- 
fits. the.se  sections  have  not  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
stop  the  severe  stream  and  watershed  damage  caused  by 
operators  who  are  unconcerned  about  it,  since  compliance 
is  voluntary. 

"When  we  req\iested  the  changes  in  the  Forest  Practice 
Rules  mentioned  earlier,  industry  representatives  suggested 
as  an  alternative  amending  the  Fish  and  Game  Code  to 
prevent  stream  damage.  We  believe  such  regulations  are 
needed  in  some  state  code  .  .  . 

"In  conclusion,  my  department  is  greatly  heartened  by 
your  committee's  fresh  approach  to  this  challenging  prob- 
lem, which  has  been  so  frustrating  for  our  field  men,  and 
we  are  anxious  to  help  in  any  way  we  can  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  you  have  undertaken  .  .  ."  ( Transcript,  pp.  272- 
284) 

"APPENDIX  TO  THE  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME 

"Four  stream  drainages  were  surveyed  during  .July  1966 
to  determine  the  extent  of  damage  from  past  logging  and 
other  activities.  The  streams  are  the  Garcia  River.  Mendo- 
cino County ;  Redwood  Creek.  Humboldt  County ;  North 
Fork  of  Battle  Creek,  Shasta  County :  and  Middle  Fork 
of  Mokelumne  River.  Calaveras  County. 

"A  total  of  328  miles  were  surveyed.  Of  this,  108  miles 
(.33%)  were  severely  damaged.  27  miles  (89^-)  were  mod- 
erately damaged.  127.-5  miles  (39%)  were  lightly  damaged, 
and  65.5  miles  (20%  )  were  undamaged. 

"The  most  severe  damage  occurred  in  Redwood  Creek 
and  the  Garcia  River,  both  in  the  redwood  forests  of  the 
Coast  Range. 

"In  the  North  Fork  of  Battle  Creek  and  in  Forest  Creek, 
tributary  to  the  Middle  Fork  of  Mokelumne  River,  there 
was  five  times  the  poundage  of  trout  per  unit  area  in  un- 
damaged control  sections  as  in  severely  damaged  areas. 

"IXTRODUCTION 

"The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  is  greatly  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  good  stream  habitat  due  to  poor  water- 
shed management  practices,  which  have  been  causing  seri- 
abs  damage  for  many  years.  Logging,  roadbuilding,  dam 
construction,  and  overgrazing  are  all  involved. 

"Stream  damage  in  California  is  not  new.  Testimony 
given  to  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Stream  and 
Beach  Erosion  (Senator  A.  A.  Way.  Chairman)  in  1956 
indicated  that  925  miles  of  streams  had  been  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  early  1955.  The  estimate  by  the  end  of  19.56 
was  over  1.000  miles  of  streams  damaged. 

"A  survey  in  1962  indicated  33  streams  totaling  about  55 
miles,  were  damaged  that  year.  (Calhoun.  Alex,  and  Charles 
Seeley  1962.  Logging  damage  to  California  streams  in  1962. 
Calif.  Dept.  Fish  and  Game,  Inland  Fish.  Admin.  Rept. 
No.  63-2,  15  pp.  (Mimeo)). 

"In  order  to  define  the  present  extent  of  damage  in  a 
preliminary  way.  four  streams  were  surveyed  during  July 
1966.  They  include  the  Garcia  River,  Mendocino  County ; 
Redwood  Creek.  Humboldt  County  :  North  Fork  of  Battle 
Creek,  Shasta  County ;  and  Middle  Fork  of  Mokelumne 
River,  Calaveras  County. 

"We  believe  these  streams  are  reasonably  representative 
in  their  areas.  They  were  surveyed  by  making  observations 
in  and  along  the  stream  channels.  Information  concerning 
each  section  of  each  stream  was  recorded  on  stream  survey 
forms,  and  included  observations  on  degree  of  siltation, 
amount  of  shelter,  cover,  pools,  debris  and  barriers  in  the 
stream  channel,  extent  of  streamside  canopy,  numbers  of 
diversions,  fishes  present  and  causes  of  damage.  From  in- 
formation collected,  the  various  stream  sections  were  classi- 
fied as  follows :  severely  damaged,  moderately  damaged, 
lightly  damaged,  or  undamaged. 

"Classification  was  based  on  the  following  criteria : 

"Severely  damaged  : 

(a)   7.5-100    percent     of    the     stream     bottom    was 
covered  with  silt. 
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(b)  streamside  canopy  and  pools  were  totally  elimi- 
nated, or 

(c)  there  was  a  total  loss  of  shelter  for  fish. 
"Lightly  damaged : 

(a)  50  percent  or  less  of  the  bottom  was  covered 
with  silt,  together  with  a  partial  loss  of  pools 
or  streamside  canopy, 

(b)  shelter  was  partially  removed, 

(c)  pools  were  eliminated, 

(d)  canopy  was  removed,  or 

(e)  debris    was    present    and    abundant    in    stream 

channel. 

"Moderately  damaged : 

Intermediate  between   the  lightly   and   severly  dam- 
aged categories. 

' '  ACIvNOWLEDGMENTS 
"John  Thomas  surveyed  the  Garcia  River,  Richard  Han- 
son  supervised   the   surveys   of  Redwood   Creek   and   North 
Fork    of   Battle    Creek,    and   Eric    Gerstung    surveyed   the 
Middle  Fork  of  Mokelumne  River. 

"RESULTS 

"A  total  of  328  miles  was  surveyed.  Of  this,  108  miles 
were  severely  damaged,  27  miles  were  moderately  dam- 
aged, and  127.5  miles  were  lightly  damaged.  Only  65.5 
miles,  20%  of  the  total,  are  undamaged  at  the  present  time. 
One-third  of  the  total  has  been  severely  damaged. 

"Of  the  four  drainages  surveyed.  Redwood  Creek  showed 
the  most  severe  damage,  followed  by  the  Garcia  River. 
Significantly,  both  of  these  streams  are  in  the  redwood 
region  of  the  Coast  Range.  Steep  slopes  of  highly  erodible 
materials  are  characteristic  of  this  region. 

"Most  of  the  damage  to  the  North  Fork  of  Battle  Creek 
and  the  Middle  Fork  of  Mokelumne  River  was  classed 
light.  These  streams,  in  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  respectively,  are  in  areas  with  gentler  slopes  and 
generall.v  less  erodible  soils  than  those  of  the  Coast  Range. 

"FISH   POPULATION    SAMPLING 

"Fish  populations  were  sampled  in  sections  of  the 
North  Fork  of  Battle  Creek  and  Forest  Creek,  tributary 
to  the  Middle  Fork  of  Mokelumne  River,  to  determine  the 
numbers  and  weight  of  trout  in  undisturbed  and  in  dam- 
aged sections  of  the  streams.  Results  from  both  streams  in- 
dicate approximately  five  times  as  much  trout  by  weight, 
in  undamaged  streams  as  in  severely  damaged  sections. 
Both  streams  were  sampled  with  an  electro-shocker  in 
200-  or  300-foot  sections. 

"WATER   TEMPERATURES 

"The  effect  of  removal  of  the  streamside  canopy  on  water 
temperatures  was  measured  in  Forest  Creek,  Calaveras 
County.  Complete  removal  of  shade  resulted  in  undesirable 
temperatures.  During  the  late  .Jul.v-early  August  period, 
water  temperatures  ranged  from  70  to  73  degrees  F.  in 
shaded  portions.  In  the  unshaded  portions,  temperatures 
increased  to  75  to  78  degrees  F. 

"Temperatures  increased  about  0.5  degrees  F.  per  mile 
in  shaded  portions  of  the  stream,  but  increased  from  1.5 
to  2.0  degrees  F.  per  mile  in  the  cleared  or  partially 
cleared  areas. 

"DISCUSSION 
"GARCIA  RIVER 

"Most  of  the  severely  damaged  areas  in  the  Garcia 
River  are  the  result  of  current  operations.  Sidehill  slopes 
are  very  steep,  and  many  of  them  are  laced  with  skid 
trails  and  logging  roads.  There  has  been  little  effort  to 
keep  heavy  equipment  out  of  the  streambeds,  and  in  nu- 
merous instances  roads  have  been  constructed  in  the  stream 
channels,  oftentimes  moving  the  stream  out  of  its  natural 
'  hannel. 


"The  Garcia  River  has  runs  of  silver  salmon  and  steel- 
head  rainbow  trout,  and  some  headwater  streams  contain 
resident  rainbow  trout,  A  large  portion  of  the  streams  that 
were  suitable  for  spawning  and  as  nursery  areas  for  salmon 
and  steelhead  have  been  severely  damaged.  Suckers  now 
appear  to  have  replaced  salmonids  as  the  dominant  fish 
in  a  large  section  of  the  Garcia  River.  This  can  be  at- 
tributed   directly    to   deterioration   of   the   stream   habitat. 

"REDWOOD   CREEK 

"Historically,  Redwood  Creek  supported  fair  runs  of 
king  and  silver  salmon,  steelhead  rainbow  and  coastal  cut- 
throat trout.  Resident  rainbow  and  cutthroat  trout  also 
inhabit  upper  reaches  of  the  basin.  King  salmon  spawn  in 
the  main  stem  of  Redwood  Creek,  whereas  the  other  species 
mainly  spawn  in  the  tributaries. 

"The  main  stem  of  Redwood  Creek  has  undergone  ex- 
tensive change  in  recent  years.  Large  amounts  of  sand, 
silt,  and  gravel  have  been  deposited  in  the  channel,  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  streambed  has  widened  and  raised. 
Pools  are  almost  nonexistent.  During  low  flows,  the  water 
is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  almost  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  stream.  Streamside  vegetation  is  presently  too 
far  from  the  live  stream  to  be  of  much  benefit.  The  river 
channel  is  largely  unsuitable  as  a  nursery  for  young  salmon 
and  steelhead  in  its  present  condition. 

"Both  manmade  and  natural  conditions  have  contributed 
to  the  deterioration  of  Redwood  Creek.  Major  floods  in 
1955,  1964,  and  19G5  washed  enormous  amounts  of  ma- 
terial into  the  main  stem,  filling  pools  and  widening  the 
channel.  Logging  activities,  particularly  the  construction 
of  roads  and  skid  trails  and  the  removal  of  vegetative 
ground  cover,  have  been  a  major  factor  contributing  to 
increased  erosion  and  land  slippage. 

"NORTH  FORK  OF  BATTLE  CREEK 

"Resident  trout,  both  rainbow  and  brown,  are  important 
game  fish  in  the  North  Fork  of  Battle  Creek  drainage. 
The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  stocks  catchable-sized 
rainbow  trout  in  several  streams  in  the  area  surveyed  to 
provide  recreation  to  the  man.v  anglers  who  fish  here. 

"Logging  has  been  conducted  since  the  1800's  in  the 
Battle  Creek  drainage;  however,  because  of  a  number  of 
factors,  erosion  problems  are  not  as  great  here  as  in  many 
other  localities.  Extensive  damage  does  not  generally  oc- 
cur due  to  any  particular  disturbance,  although  there  was 
one  bad  operation  along  the  creek  in  1965.  Damage  due 
to  logging  has  been  localized  and  relatively  minor  in  this 
area  as  a  whole. 

"MIDDLE  FORK   OF  MOKELUMNE   RIVER 

"Resident  rainbow  and  brown  trout  are  found  in  this 
drainage.  Catchable-sized  rainbow  trout  are  also  planted  in 
several  stream  sections.  All  of  the  streams  flowing  through 
lands  logged  in  the  last  20  years  have  been  damaged  to 
some  degree.  Most  of  the  damage  has  been  caused  by  heavy 
equipment  operations  within  the  stream  channels,  and  by 
removal  of  the  streamside  canopy.  In  this  drainage,  no 
stream  disturbance  other  than  siltation  from  upstream  log- 
ging  operations  was  noted  on  U.S.   Forest   Service  lands. 

"CONCLUSIONS 

"1.  Logging    operations    are    damaging    streams    through- 
out much  of  northern  California. 

2.  The  most  serious  damage  is  being  done  in  the  Coast 
Range. 

3.  Most  of  the  damage  results  from  removal  of  vegeta- 
tion along  the  stream  banks  and  on  the  hillsides,  and 
heavy  equipment  operations  in  the  stream  channels. 

4.  Excessive  erosion  fills  pools  and  makes  stream 
habitat  less  suitable  for  trout  and  salmon. 

5.  Removal  of  the  streamside  canopy  results  in  increased 
temperatures  that  approach  the  lethal  limit  for  trout. 

6.  Trout  populations  are  reduced  significantly  in  severely 
damaged  streams  . .  ." 
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Dialogue  between  Assemblyman  Z'berg  and   Mr. 

Robert  Jones,  Deputy   Director,  California  State 

Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
ASSEMBLYMAN   Z'BERG:   "Your  concerns  about  this, 
have  they  been  forwarded  to  the  people  that  run  the  vari- 
ous districts  for  the  Forest  Practices  Act?" 

MR.  JONES:  "Yes.  they  have." 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Z'BERG:  "What  has  been  your  ex- 
perience after  you  have  voiced  your  concern?" 

MR.  JONES:  "Well,  our  experience  has  been  that  they 
say  under  the  Forest  Practices  Act  that  they  can  con- 
cern themselves  only  with  timber  production,  and  that  this 
consequently  is  a  problem  that  Fish  and  Game  has  .  .  ." 
(Transcript,  p.  28.5  1 


Dr.   Kenneth    L.   Bowden,  Assistant   Professor  of 
Earth     Sciences,     Northern     Illinois     University, 
former    specialist    in     hydrology    research,     U.S. 
Forest    Service,    Pacific    Southwest    Forest    and 
Range  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley 
".  .  .  Forest  practices  do  greatly  influence  the  quantity 
quality,    and    timing    of    streamflow    and    sediment    yields 
from  watershed   units.   This  fact  has  been   established  be- 
yond a  .shadow  of  any  doubt.   However,  our  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  these  influences  is  still  incomplete  and  some- 
times  controversial.    For   example,    in    ray   opinion,    the   re- 
moval of  forest  cover  increases  flood  peaks  no  matter  what 
the  size  of  the  storm.  Not  all  of  my  professional  colleagues 
would    agree    with    this    statement    and    I    do    not    wish    to 
explore  this  topic  further  until  the  results  of  my  five  year 
investigation  are  complete.  However,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Ander- 
son's work  in  western  Oregon  indicated  an  increase  in  the 
peak  discharges  of  all  floods  of  approximately  100  c.f.s.  for 
every  square  mile  of  clear-cut  forest  or  its  equivalent. 

"Hydrologically,  every  site  will  behave  individually  in- 
fluenced by  its  particular  set  of  physical  characteristics: 
soil,  geology,  climate,  topography,  and  vegetation.  This 
physical  setting  constrains  the  hydrologic  response  from 
varying  land  use  practices,  including  logging.  The  vari- 
ability of  sites  must  be  considered  in  planning  logging 
operations  in  a  complex  environmental  mosaic.  Broad  re- 
gional rules  are  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  conservation 
requirements. 

"Logging  and  road  construction  are  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  abnormally  high  rates  of  accelerated  erosion  such 
as  are  found  along  the  north  coast.  When  I  say  logging,  I 
include  poorly  planned  type  conversion  from  forest  to  grass. 
This  excuse  is  used  to  permit  clear-cutting  without  the 
restraints  of  the  minimal  rules  of  the  Forest  Practices 
Act.  Frequently,  this  is  an  open  invitation  to  land-slides 
and  erosion  as  well  as  a  misuse  of  valuable  forest  soils. 

"Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  dissertation,  pinpointed  one  type  of 
logging,  steep  grasslands,  and  fires  as  chief  contributors  in 
accelerating  natural  erosion  rates.  A  frequently  missed  ob- 
servation in  his  thesis  is  that  most  logging  did  not  signifi- 
cantly increase  sediment  rates.  Increased  sedimentation  was 
associated  only  with  logging  where  the  roads  and  landings 
were  predominantly  located  in  draws  or  intermittent 
stream  channels.  Thus  about  60  percent  of  the  logging 
he  studied  did  not  contribute  sediment  and  only  40  per- 
cent did.  A  word  of  caution  is  in  order,  if  a  logger  in- 
sists upon  placing  landings  in  draws,  he  may  also  design 
poorer  culverts,  roads,  etc.  Conversely,  ridgetop  logging 
might  imply  cable  logging  techniques  and  better  culverts. 
Some  of  these  attributes  might  not  show  up  on  aerial  photo- 
graphs such  as  Dr.  Wallis  used  in  his  thesis.  However, 
ridgetop  logging  and  associated  characteristics  did  not  pro- 
duce measurable  increases  in  sediment. 

"Draws  are  not  stream  channels  as  defined  in  the  For- 
est Practice  Rules  for  Redwood  Forest  District  (rule 
914  9).  They  may  flow  only  for  about  one  month  out  of 
the  year  aiid  yet,  are  the  chief  contributor  to  sediment 
loads. 


"Landslides  are  a  major  source  of  sediment.  We  know- 
that  mass  movements  of  rock  and  soil  debris  are  common 
throughout  the  north  coastal  mountains  even  under  undis- 
turbed vegetation.  However,  logging  increases  the  numbers 
and  rates  of  movement  of  landslides  markedly.  After  the 
1904_6,'5  flood,  one  region  in  southern  Oregon  was  critically 
studied.  Conditions  were  similar  to  those  found  in  Cali- 
fornia. Seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  (72.5)  were  classi- 
fied as  to  location.  Of  these  22  percent  were  on  undisturbed 
sites,  and  78  percent  were  associated  with  road  failures 
(54%)  and  logging  (24%).  Remember  also  that  most  of 
the  area  was  undisturbed. 

"A  local  example  of  the  increase  in  sediment  yield  due 
to  logging  is  Castle  Creek  near  Donner  Summit.  Logging 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  headwaters  in  an  above  average 
logging  operation,  increased  sediment  yields  about  17  times. 
A  couple  of  years  later,  the  experiment  was  lost  as  debris 
carried  down  from  highway  construction  of  the  new  Inter- 
state Highway  over  Donner  Summit  washed  out  the  gaug- 
ing flume.  This  flume  had  been  in  operation  for  a  decade. 
Logging  was  a  minor  irritation  as  far  as  sediment  loads 
are  concerned  in  comparison  to  the  devastating  increase 
due  to  highway  construction.  I  might  add  that  this  flume 
was  destroyed  after  the  Highway  Department  had  con- 
structed a  very  large  debris  basin  upstream  of  the  flume 
..."   (Transcript,  pp.  185-187). 


Dr.  Hans  Jenny,  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry  and 
Morphology,  Department  of  Soils  and  Plant  Nu- 
trition,   University   of   California   at    Berkeley 
".  .  .  Changes    in    soil    nitrogen    and    organic    matter    under 
forest  practices 

"Forest  practices  are  often  judged  on  the  basis  of  their 
erosion  damages.  Leaving  aside  the  striking  cases  of  soil 
destruction  by  roadbuilding  and  use  of  heavy  logging  ma- 
chinery, it  is  by  no  means  obvious  why  the  cutting  and 
removing  of  trees  as  such  should  initiate  soil  instability 
and  erosion. 

"We  have  approached  this  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  forest  ecosystem,  which  considers  vegetation,  animal 
lite  and  soil  together.  Especially,  we  have  studied  the  be- 
havior of  the  crucial  element  nitrogen  which  is  needed  for 
plant  growth  and  which  is  often  deficient  in  California 
soils. 

"By  harvesting  entire  trees,  digging  out  all  roots  and  col- 
lecting the  soil  we  have  assembled  a  detailed  inventory  of 
the  nitrogen  content  of  forest  ecosystems.  For  instance, 
for  a  120  foot  Ponderosa  pine  in  Lake  County,  the  fol- 
lowing nitrogen  (N)  values  were  obtained: 

Trunk,  branches,  needles,  bark  263  lbs  N/acre 
Forest  floor  (litter  on  ground)  251  lbs  N/acre 
j^oots  135  lbs  N/acre 

Mineral  soil  (to  5  ft.  depth)  3,200  lbs  N/acre 

Total  3,849  lbs  N/acre 

"Clear-cutting  following  by  burning  will  eliminate  from 
this  ecosvstem  a  large  portion  of  the  514  pounds  of  N/acre 
contained  in  the  above-ground  material.  Moreover  the  soil 
will  be  deprived  of  the  annual  litter  fall  (needles,  etc.) 
which  amounts  to  about  '2500  lbs/A  of  organic  matter  in 
this  example.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  our  experiments 
on  burning  did  not  reveal  any  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the 
mineral  soil,  even  under  heavy  fires  (see  Soil  Sci.  boc. 
Amer.  Proc.  26:200-202,  1962). 

"Late  in  1965  we  visited  a  forest  area  east  of  Campton- 
ville  which  had  been  logged  and  which  had  burned  and  was 
then  cleared  and  now  the  red  clay  loam  soil  lay  com- 
pletely bare.  Among  scattered  groups  of  tall  pines  still 
standing  six  soil  samples  were  collected  on  a  volume  basis 
to  a  depth  of  8  inches  on  level  areas  and  on  slopes  up  to 
30  percent.  The  average  nitrogen  content  was  high,  6,bA» 
pounds  per  acre.  The  soil  had  an  excellent  crumb  structure. 

"This  summer,  the  area  was  revisited  to  see  how  the 
exposure  to  winter  rains,  snow  melt  waters  and  intense 
sunlight  had  affected  the  soil.  Visually  no  signs  of  erosion 
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could  be  detected ;  that  is,  there  were  no  gullies,  no  washes. 
Seven  soil  samples  were  collected  in  identical  manner  in 
bare  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  standing  trees.  The  aver- 
age nitrogen  content  was  only  2,2.34  pounds  per  acre ;  in 
other  words,  a  statistically  significant  loss  of  nitrogen  of 
over  30  percent  was  recorded.  This  nitrogen  loss  was  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  depletion  of  soil  organic 
matter  as  revealed  by  total  carbon  analysis. 

"Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  these  losses  of  nitrogen  and 
organic  matter  were  not  restricted  to  slopes,  but  occurred 
on  nearly  level  ground  as  well.  We  conclude  that  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  must  have  been  oxidized  as  a  result  of 
removal  of  the  protective  cover  of  vegetation.  Measurements 
made  elsewhere  indicate  that  it  takes  nature  from  1,000  to 
2,000  years  and  more  to  build  up  the  nitrogen  content  of 
the  soil  to  a  stationary  state  as  it  presumably  exists  in 
the  unlogged  forest  that  was  sampled.  In  a  relatively  short 
time  period,  this  valuable  reservoir  of  nitrogen  level  is  ex- 
pected to  decline  further,  though  at  a  slower  rate.  Jlore 
information  from  other  areas  and  over  a  sequence  of  years 
is  urgently  needed. 

"Extensive  pot  test  experiments  in  the  greenhouse  (Hil- 
gardia20:  1-8.  19.50;  Soil  Sci.  1966)  indicate  that  in  Cali- 
fornia forest  soils  the  yield  of  grains  and  grasses  is  pro- 
portional to  the  nitrogen  content,  and  Professor  Zinke  has 
demonstrated  (Proc.  7th  Ipt.  Congr.  Soil  Sci.  1960.  Vol. 
3  :411^18 )  that  the  site  index  for  Ponderosa  pine  is  cor- 
related with  soil  nitrogen.  Accordingly,  the  nitrogen  losses 
observed  have  diminished  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
forest  soil,  even  in  absence  of  noticeable  erosion. 

"Why  didn't  we  observe  distinct  signs  of  erosion?  As 
said,  the  original  forest  soil  is  well  granulated,  and  even 
the  bare  soil  still  has  a  good  crumb  structure,  which  acts 
as  a  soil  stabilizer.  In  good  soils  in  general  the  tiny  min- 
eral particles  (clays)  are  held  together  by  large  threadlike 
organic  molecules  which  produce  water-stable  aggregates. 
When  these  organic  binding  substances  are  being  oxidized 
by  microbes,  and  when  fresh  supplies  of  litter  fall  are 
lacking,  the  aggregates  will  break  up  and  the  clay  particles 
will  disperse  in  the  runoff  water.  This  incipient  erosion 
may  at  first  be  invisible  at  the  sites,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  clay  particles  will  be  detected  as  muddy  creeks  and 
streams. 

"As  is  common  in  agricultural  research,  modern-tj'pe 
erosion  plots  should  be  installed  in  logged  lands  to  record 
these  dynamic  processes  and  thereby  help  in  the  search  for 
efficient  watershed  management  practices  .  .  ."  (Transcript, 
pp.  223-225). 


Mr.  Gordon  P.  Robinson,  Professional    Forester; 
former  Forester,  Southern    Pacific  Company 

".  .  .  The  Forest  Practice  Act  has  been  in  effect  for  about 
20  years,  and  we  can  now  report  decisively  that  it  has 
been  a  failure.  The  act  has  failed  to  bring  about  sustained 
yield  management  of  our  private  forest  lands.  It  has  failed 
to  prevent  destruction  of  aesthetic  values  and  the  natural 
habitat  of  fish  and  wildlife.  In  many  places  it  has  failed 
to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the 
capacity  of  our  wild  lands  to  grow  timber  and  to  hold 
water,  and  has  permitted  streambeds  to  fill  with  silt,  gravel 
and  debris  at  an  abnormal  rate,  threatening  ever  increasing 
damage   on    downstream   flatlands    during    heavy    storms. 

"While  it  might  be  argued  that  the  act  was  never  in- 
tended to  accomplish  all  these  things,  it  would  be  fruitless 
to  debate  the  point.  Clearly  we  must  now  find  ways  to 
promptly  and  effectively  bring  about  satisfactory  manage- 
ment of  the  state's  private  timber  and  other  wild  lands  .  .  . 

"Damage  to  aesthetic  values,  and  the  threat  of  further 
flood  damage  due  to  silt-filled  streambeds.  needs  no  elabora- 
tion here.  I  understand  these  matters  will  be  explained  to 
you  during  a  two-day  field  trip  following  this  meeting. 

"The  Forest  Practice  Act  has  failed  to  prevent  erosion 
and  site  deterioration.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
north  coast  area,  although  many  instances  of  serious  per- 
manent damage  to  soil  from  careless  logging  exist  through- 


out the  state.  The  productivity  of  forest  soils  is  dependent 
upon  the  top  few  inches  of  material  immediately  beneath 
the  leaf  litter  on  the  forest  floor.  If  through  careless  log- 
ging this  productive  layer  is  bulldozed  away  in  yarding, 
or  if  the  land  is  left  in  such  condition  that  it  slowly  washes 
away,  the  growth  capacity  of  the  forest  can  be  very  greatly 
reduced. 

"A  drop  from  site  class  170  to  100  for  Douglas  fir  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising  on  the  seriously  eroded  timber- 
lands  of  Humboldt  County,  for  example.  (The  numbers  are 
indices  of  soil  productivity  and  represent  the  height  of 
dominant  and  codominant  trees  at  100  years  of  age.  I  This 
decline  would  re.sult  in  a  reduction  in  anticipated  yield  at 
100  years  from  124  M.  ft.  BJI  per  acre  to  only  47  JI.  ft. 
BM.  a  drop  in  productivity  of  60  percent.  What  site  de- 
terioration has  actually  occurred  can  be  readily  determined 
by  simple  measurements  of  height  and  age  of  second  growth 
Douglas  fir.  and  comparing  the  results  with  site  measured 
before  logging  and  shown  on  the  state  Soil-A'egetation  Sur- 
vey  maps,  with   which   I  am  sure  yon   are  familiar. 

"While  I  am  not  prepared  to  dwell  on  the  techniques 
whereby  a  satisfactory  level  of  private  forest  management 
may  be  required  or  induced,  it  might  be  helpful  to  de- 
scribe some  goals  you  may  bear  in  mind  while  considering 
revision  or  replacement  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act. 

"The  first  goal  is  to  put  foresters,  rather  than  business- 
men, in  charge  of  the  forest. 

•'A  more  specific  goal  is  to  achieve  frequent  light  cuts  in 
our  forests  instead  of  heavy  cuts  or  clear  cutting.  Success- 
ful management  of  our  California  forests  requires  individ- 
ual tree  selection,  removing  from  10  to  30  percent  of  the 
volume  of  the  virgin  forest,  or  clear  cutting  in  small 
patches  not  exceeding  five  acres  in  certain  forest  types  or 
some  situations.  This  silviculture  has  many  advantages  be- 
sides largely  preserving  the  aesthetic  values.  Among  the 
more  obvious,  it  permits  the  forester  to  leave  adequate  seed 
trees,  trees  in  sufficient  quantity,  properly  located  and  of 
the  right  age  and  condition  to  best  serve  their  purpose. 
The  closed  canopy  maintained  by  light  cuts  tends  to  main- 
tain the  moisture  content  of  leaf  litter  and  debris,  thus 
reducing  the  damage  caused  by  fires.  Furthermore,  man- 
aging the  forest  in  this  way  provides  for  a  high  rate  of 
growth  on  the  land  immediately  after  logging.  Land  which 
has  been  heavily  logged  or  clear  cut.  requires  far  too  long 
to  produce  a  merchantable  crop  for  inducement  to  private 
enterprise,  except  for  pulp,  and  that  only  on  the  most  pro- 
ductive land. 

"A  third  goal  is  to  require  or  induce  every  owner  of  com- 
inercial  timberland  to  limit  his  cut  to  the  productivity  of 
his  land,  or  to  hold  his  cut  below  growth  where  lands  hare 
been  depleted  or  are  otherwise  understocked.  Owners  of 
large  holdings  should  not  be  permitted  to  balance  off  cut 
in  one  area  with  growth  in  another,  but  should  be  required 
to  match  cut  to  growth  in  each  working  circle  or  local 
area. 

"A  fourth  goal  is  to  preserve  the  scenic  values  of  the 
wild  lands,  particularly  along  streams,  roads  and  trails,  to 
preserve  trees  and  shrubs  in  approximately  their  natural 
condition  in  these  places. 

"Finally,  it  might  be  your  goal  to  preserve  the  soil  and 
its  productivity  by  requiring  sufficient  advance  planning  of 
roads,  skid  trails  and  landings,  so  as  to  minimize  erosion 
damage  and  damage  to  young  growth  and  residual  timber. 

"Perhaps  the  way  to  achieve  these  goals  is  to  require 
that  all  logging  in  California  be  preceded  by  a  complete 
plan :  that  all  timber  be  marked :  all  roads,  landings,  and 
skid  trails  be  laid  out ;  that  erosion  control  measures  be 
planned  and  the  whole  proposal  inspected  and  approved  by 
a  representative  of  the  State  Forester  or  a  qualified  pro- 
fessional forester  before  any  logging  or  even  construction 
in  preparation  for  logging  be  permitted.  Inspection  during 
the  following  logging  will  naturally  also  be  required. 

"However  you  resolve  the  conflicts  that  are  being  ex- 
posed in  this  hearing,  it  is  urged  that  you  call  upon 
specialists  in  the  various  relevant  academic  fields  for  pro- 
fessional advice.  I  have  in  mind  such  people  as  Kenneth 
Boe  of  the  Redwood  Experimental  Forest  near  Areata, 
whose   recent   study   shows   that   true   selective   logging   in 
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the -redwoods  does  not  cost  any  more  than  clear  ciittiiig. 
H.'A.  Fovells  and  G.  H.  Schubert  of  the  California  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station  prepared  a  remai-kable 
publication  in  lOoG  entitled  'Seed  Crops  of  Forest  Trees 
in  the  Pine  Region  of  California',  which  is  basic  to 
intelligent  marking  of  timber  if  satisfactory  natural  repro- 
duction is  to  be  achieved.  These  and  men  like  them, 
working  with  professional  foresters  who  have  authority  to 
go  with  their  responsibilities  in  managing  our  private 
commercial  forest  lands,  can  do  the  job. 

"Some  will  argue  that  private  enterprise  cannot  afford  to 
carry  the  high  inventory  of  timber  required  for  individual 
tree  or  group  selective  management,  and  that  sustained 
yield  management  designed  to  maintain  the  forest  in  some 
semblance  of  its  primeval  condition  is  not  tinancially  feasi- 
ble. Some  will  argue  that  the  measures  I  propose  are  too 
cnmber.some  and  costly  for  practical  business.  But  I  wish 
to  testify  to  the  contrary. 

"From  1949  until  early  this  year  I  served  as  forester 
for  one  of  the  major  owners  of  forest  land  in  this  state. 
We  consistently  limited  cutting  to  the  estimated  sustained 
yield  capacity  of  the  land.  We  never  allowed  logging  along 
"streambanks.  We  consistently  marked  the  timber  to  be 
cut.  laid  out  skid  trails,  located  landings,  planned  roads 
with  proper  drainage  structures.  We  took  all  the  pre- 
cautions against  soil  erosion  and  damage  to  the  land  I 
have  referred  to  in  the  goals  I  have  suggested  and  many 
more  not  mentioned.  I  want  most  of  all  to  assure  you 
that  with  this  high  type  of  forestry  we  always  made  a 
good  profit  in  our  timber  management  business.  ..." 
(Transcript,  pp.  233-238) 


Dr.  Donald   H.  Gray,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

"...  I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  testify  before  the 
Assembly  Subcommittee  on  Forest  Practices  and  Water- 
shed Management.  Unfortunately,  I  am  leaving  the  Bay 
Area  in  August  for  a  faculty  post  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  ;  my  remarks  are  confined,  therefore,  to  a  brief 
written  statement  regarding  the  possible  effect  of  logging 
on  slope  stability. 

"One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  landscape  evolution 
is  the  response  which  a  change  in  environment  elicits 
in  the  landscape  or  terrain.  Each  time  the  equilibrium  of 
an  environment  is  disturbed  certain  forces  or  processes 
are  set  in  motion  which  return  that  environment  to  a 
new  state  of  equilibrium.  A  regional  uplift  of  the  land, 
for  example,  will  cause  a  river  to  incise  its  meanders 
deeper  in  the  earth  until  the  river  reaches  a  new  grade. 
Likewise,  a  steep  hillside  that  is  denuded  of  its  forest 
cover  will  experience  accelerated  mass  wasting  and  erosion 
which  in  turn  flattens  or  reduces  the  slope  until  it  is  again 
in  equilibrium  with  the  rest  of  its  environment. 

"The  evidence  for  these  tendencies  is  well  known  to 
students  of  geomorphology,  and,  in  the  case  of  denudation, 
is  quite  dramatically  illustrated  on  the  western  slopes  of 
Mount  Tamalpais  in  Marin  County.  Here  the  heavily 
forested  slopes  are  very  steep  and  apparently  quite  stable, 
whereas  the  grass  covered  slopes  in  the  area  are  relatively 
flat  and  subject  to  gullying  and  considerable  downslope 
movement.  I  believe  the  same  lesson  applies  to  the  north 
coast  ranges,  viz.,  that  uncontrolled  cutting  and  denuda- 
tion of  steep  forest  slopes  can  only  hasten  and  intensify 
erosion  and  downslope  movement  with  the  subsequent 
threat  to  the  present  ecology  and  watershed  uses  of  the 
area. 

"The  relation  between  slope  stability  and  poor  logging 
practices  can  also  be  considered  from  a  strictly  engineering 
viewpoint.  Slope  stability  studies  which  include  the  predic- 
tion of  slides  and  slope  failures  are  of  direct  interest  to 
civil  engineers.  Of  course,  not  all  slopes  are  readily  ame- 
nable to  engineering  analysis,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
danger  of  slope  failures  is  heightened  by  any  combination 
of  factors  that  tend  to  decrease  the  strength  of  a  slope 
mass   or    increase    the    stresses    acting   on    it.    As    a    civil 
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engineer,  I  cannot  picture  any  logging  practices  that  would 
tend  to  increase  slope  stability  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  con- 
struction of  pooi-ly  designed  logging  roads  and  the  move- 
ment of  heavy  machinery  are  .some  of  the  factors  that 
would  tend  to  weaken  slopes. 

"In  summary,  I  believe  that  unchecked  logging  prac- 
tices constitute  a  potential  threat  to  slope  stability  and. 
ultimately,  to  good  watershed  management,  and  that  this 
is  another  reason  for  requiring  more  stringent  controls 
on  logging  operations.  .  .  ." 
(Transcript,  p.  495) 


Mr.  Charles  Connaughton,  Regional  Forester, 
United  States  Forest  Service 
".  .  .  The  Forest  Service  recognizes  a  variety  of  problems 
concerned  with  the  management  of  forested  watersheds 
within  the  national  forests.  These  problems  include  our 
concern  with  soil  stability  and  runoff  of  potential  flood- 
waters.  In  one  way  or  another  these  matters  affect  most 
of  the  people  of  California  because  of  their  impact  on 
water  supply  for  irrigation,  industrial  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. As  for  forested  land  not  in  national  forests,  we 
aren't  prepared  to  pass  judgment  on  the  factors  related 
to  watershed  management.  We  are  well  aware  that  there 
may  be  similarities  with  national  forests  and  also  that  very 
real  differences  may  exist. 

"The  national  forests  yield  or  supply  water,  timber, 
forage,  recreation,  and  big  game  or  other  wildlife — all  of 
which  we  consider  to  be  renewable  resources  or  services. 
By  legislative  direction  all  of  these  public  resources  and 
services  are  managed  under  a  basic  policy  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield.  The  objective  of  this  policy  is  to  obtain 
utilization  of  renewable  resources  at  a  high  level  of  con- 
tinuous productivity  with  a  minimum  of  conflict  between 
the  various  uses  and  services.  In  addition,  the  national 
forests  yield  nonrenewable  minerals. 

"Under  multiple  use  management,  the  utilization  of  all 
resources  is  harmonized  with  watershed  management.  In 
this  respect,  I  understand  that  committee  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  relationship  of  current  logging  practices 
to  such  watershed  management  items  as  flood  control  and 
possible  impact  of  various  practices  on  fish  and  wildlife. 
"Actually,  the  Forest  Service  is  very  much  aware  of  its 
responsibilities  to  manage  the  laud  so  that  the  soil  and 
water  resources  are  not  seriously  and  permanently  dam- 
aged. This  responsibility  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
headwaters  of  most  major  streams  in  California  are  within 
the  national  forests.  Our  attention  to  this  area  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years  and  our  performance  has  improved 
as  new  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  water  values  and  as 
new  knowledge  in  land  management  has  been  obtained. 
We  will  expect  to  increase  the  level  of  our  performance  as 
the  knowledge  and  methods  of  the  future  become  available 
to  us. 

"As  for  actual  management  practices,  we  currently  have 
objectives  which  will  insure  that  the  watershed  values 
will  be  either  improved  or  at  least  maintained  when  timber 
is  harvested.  To  understand  the  possibilities  in  this  area 
we  are  installing  a  system  of  test  or  'barometer'  water- 
sheds to  determine  new  watershed  management  facts.  In 
timber  sale  and  timber  access  road  planning  we  ascertain 
if  contemplated  actions  will  result  in  serious  damage  to 
■soil  and  stream  courses.  AVe  avoid  critical  watershed  areas 
where  such  significant  damage  seems  imminent.  These  areas 
will  not  be  operated  unless  methods  are  developed  at  some 
future  date  which  will  insure  that  timber  harvesting  can 
be  done  satisfactorily. 

"Along  this  line,  we  have  just  completed  testing  a 
method,  called  'Skyline  Logging.'  This  system,  if  feasible, 
will  permit  logging  of  steep  slopes  with  less  soil  dis- 
turbance than  previously. 

"We  do  not  permit  ground  skidding  across  streams.  We 
allow  no  skidding  up  and  down  stream  courses.  This  mini- 
mizes the  possibility  of  logging  debris  or  trash  deposition 
in    the   streams.   To   maintain   natural    water   temperatures 
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and  protect  spawning  beds  from  siltation  we  maintain  a 
streamside  fringe  of  natural  vegetation,  including  trees. 
This  does  not  preclude  the  harvest  of  some  mature  trees 
where  this  practice  is  physical!}"  possible  without  damaging 
the  stream  or  destroying  desirable  remaining  vegetation, 
including  streamside  brush  cover.  The  objective  is  to  leave 
a  strip  of  riparian  vegetation  or  other  growth  in  place 
along  streamsides  to  provide  shade  and  to  help  maintain 
the  stability  of  streambanks. 

'"On  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  routes  of  travel  and 
other  areas  of  significant  public  use,  we  have  additional 
protective  requirements.  Here,  the  maintenance,  or  enhance- 
ment of  natural  beauty  following  logging,  looms  large  and 
necessitates  measures  above  those  needed  for  the  protection 
and  perpetuation  of  the  natural  stream  courses.  On  these 
areas,  only  individual  trees  are  selected  for  cutting.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  clear  cutting  which  sometimes  is  the 
proper  method  from  a  strictly  silvicultural  standpoint.  If 
needed,  some  clear  cutting  may  be  necessary  for  the  crea- 
tion of  viewpoints,  car  parking  areas,  camp  or  picnic  areas, 
or  to  remove  timber  epidemically  attacked  by  forest  pests 
or  killed  by  fires  or  floods.  Where  the  concentration  of 
public  use  is  the  highest,  disposal  of  all  logging  and  con- 
struction slash  is  required.  Some  of  these  practices  which 
protect    natural    beauty    also    serve    to   protect    watersheds. 

"A  transportation  system  is  a  prerequisite  for  both  the 
management  and  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  national 
forests.  This  system  includes  permanent  roads,  temporary 
roads,  and  trails.  Roads,  in  particular,  can  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  watersheds.  To  minimize  this  impact,  we  rely 
on  soil  surveys  to  warn  us  of  unstable  soils  with  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  such  areas  when  selecting  road  locations. 
In  all  cases,  we  try  to  locate  roads  an  adequate  distance 
from  streams  to  avoid  siltation  from  the  road  surface  or 
banks.  Timber  clearings  when  roads  cross  streams  are  kept 
to  a  minimum  width  and  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
sediment  from  the  construction  of  these  small  openings  or 
crossings  from  reaching  the  stream.  During  and  after  con- 
struction, fill  slopes  of  roads  are  treated  and  seeded  to  hold 
the  soil  in  place,  as  needed.  All  roads  built  for  logging, 
which  are  to  be  retained  in  the  permanent  system,  are  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  provide  adequate  drainage  facili- 
ties, consisting  of  rolling  dips,  side  ditches,  culverts,  and 
bridges.  This  minimizes  erosion  and  siltation  from  the 
road.  For  temporary  logging  roads  obliteration  treatment 
is  carried  out  to  hasten  the  return  of  the  clearing  to  a 
forested  condition. 

"On  major  road  crossings  of  streams,  the  California  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  is  consulted  concerning  cul- 
vert installation  to  insure  adequate  and  proper  struc- 
tures for  the  migration  of  fish.  On  steep  slopes  where  de- 
position of  construction  material  could  endanger  a  stream, 
we  require  that  it  be  hauled  away  to  a  safe  place  of  de- 
posit, instead  of  permitting  side-casting  with  jeopardy  to 
the  stream. 

"Of  very  real  significance  is  the  fact  that  we  construct 
barriers  across  all  skid  trails  and  temporary  roads 
which  will  divert  accummulated  water  and  disperse  it  over 
the  soil  with  minimum  erosion.  We  endeavor,  of  course,  to 
so  locate  all  skid  trails,  roads,  landings,  and  other  neces- 
sary soil  disturbances  so  that  a  minimum  adverse  impact 
is  made  on  the  watershed.  By  judicious  attention  to  these 
details  of  logging,  watershed  management  during  and  after 
logging  can  be  greatly  improved.  Where  vegetation  is  de- 
stroyed by  concentration  of  work,  as  is  necessary  at  such 
places  as  the  log  landing,  we  frequently  try  to  hasten 
natural  restoration  of  plant  cover  by  planting. 

"The  practices  I  have  outlined  briefly  are  highly  desir- 
able to  secure  the  sustained  yield-multiple  use  management 
of  national  forest  lands  in  California.  They  have  been  de- 
veloped by  extended  observation,  research,  and  experience. 
They  aren"t  static  and  constantly  we  are  adjusting  and 
refining  to  obtain  better  results.  Changes  will  continue  to 
be  necessary  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  out  of  all  the 
renewable  resources  on  our  national  forests  for  America's 
long-range  benefit.  .  .  ."   (Transcript,  p.  358-362) 


Dialogue   between    Mr.    Connaughton    and    mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Z'BERG:  "I  gather,  or  correct  me  if 
I'm  wrong,  that  the  things  you  were  just  talking  about  are 
the  same  kinds  of  things  that  were  advocated  by  the  Fish 
and  Game  people,  and  that  you  presently  do,  is  that  right?" 

MR.    CONNAUGHTON:     "They    tie    in    very    closely. 


ASSEMBLYMAN    ALFRED    E.  ALQUIST:    "Are  these 

written   into   federal   law   or   are   these   administrative   reg- 
ulations?" 

MR.  CONNAUGHTON:  "No.  They're  purely  admin- 
istrative regulations.  The  roads  are  located  with  the  soil 
and  water  needs  in  mind  as  weU  as  the  logging  require- 
ments. If  a  road  is  to  be  retained  after  logging  is  com- 
pleted, the  road  is  so  designed  that  it  has  adequate  drain- 
age facilities  with  rolls  and  dips  and  side  ditches,  cul- 
verts, and  bridges  that  are  necessary  for  proper  drainage. 
For  temporary  roads,  obliteration  is  carried  out  as  needed. 
On  major  stream  crossings  we  get  together  with  Fish  and 
Game  to  be  sure  tliat  our  thinking  is  togetber  in  relation 
to  the  requirements  and  needs  in  terms  of  bridges  .-md 
culverts  necessary  for  the  fish  requirements  of  a  particul.ir 
stream  in  question.  Following  logging,  barriers  are 
constructed  on  skid  trails  and  temporary  roads.  AVe  en- 
deavor to  locate  the.se  to  begin  with  so  that  erosion  will 
be  a  minimum,  but  nonetheless,  they  do  accumulate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  runoff  which  is  diverted.  B,v  judicious  atten- 
tion to  postlogging  conditions,  the  scars  of  logging  can 
be  held  to  an  acceptable  minim\im.  Where  vegetation  is 
destroyed  in  such  places  as  landings  or  accumulation  of 
work  centers,  we  do  try  and  revegetate  by  planting  as 
necessar.v. 

ASSEMBLYMAN    E.    RICHARD    BARNES:    "Do    you 

get  this  in  the  contract  with  the  logging  people?" 

MR.  CONNAUGHTON:  "In  part,  and  in  part  by  en- 
forcement. !N"ow  these,  in  general,  have  developed  with  time. 
These  aren't  things  that  we  knew  overnight ;  we've  been 
in  the  process  of  timber  sale  work  for  60  years  and  have 
endeavored  to  work  these  methods  out  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  meet  overall  general  acceptance  of  public  land 
management  in  terms  of  public  need.  For  the  most  part 
we  have  the  firm  and  strong  conviction  that  lands  can 
and  are  being  used  adequately.  We  do  hope  that  as  you 
consider  the  various  problems  of  forest  land  management 
in  California,  it  will  be  uppermost  in  your  mind  that  this 
large  block  of  land,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  economy 
and  welfare  of  the  state,  can  and  must  be  managed  in 
such  a  way  that  its  utilit.v  and  various  services  can  be 
utilized  to  a  maximum,  consistent  with  the  conflicts  which 
are  bound  to  occur  in  certain  instances,  and  ensuring  that 
the  land  meets  requirements  not  only  in  terms  of  utility 
but  in  terms  of  its  appearance  and  beaut.v.  Our  experience 
has  shown  that  we  can  do  this.  We  can  do  this  on  the 
public  lands,  and  we  have  man.v  demonstrations  that  show 
that  it  can  be  done.  We  are  under  no  illusions ;  we're 
not  saying  that  everything  we've  done  has  proved  to  be 
perfect.  We've  learned  much  of  this  the  hard  way  and 
we've  made  some  mistakes,  but  we  do  think  that  it  can 
work  in  the  long  pull  .  .  ." 

CHAIRMAN  CHARLES  WARREN:  "Earlier  testimony 
indicated  that  under  your  regulations  tractor  logging  on 
slopes  with  the  grade  in  excess  of  SOCJ,  was  not  permitted. 

Was  that  correct?" 

MR.  CONNAUGHTON:  "This  is  true  in  limited  areas. 
There  are  certain  areas  in  which  we  have  no  control  of 
tractor  logging  in  relation  to  percent  of  slope,  and  this 
may  change  with  time.  But  in  the  north  coast  area  there 
is  tbis  control  that  has  been  mentioned  of  30  percent, 
yes." 

CHAIRMAN    WARREN:    "Whv  is  that?" 
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MR.  CONNAUGHTON:  "Well  it  has  to  do  again 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  concentration  of  runoff  as 
a  result  of  tractor  use." 

CHAIRMAN  WARREN:  "What  happens  if  the  grades 
are  over  30  percent,  if  tractors  are  employed  to  log?" 

MR.  CONNAUGHTON:  "It's  much  more  difficult  in 
terms  of  application,  in  terms  of  the  overall  assessment  of 
damage  in  terms  of  the  watershed.  Here's  what  happens 
roughly.  Technically  speaking,  the  roads  are  located  quite 
differently,  usually,  where  tractor  logging  is  involved  in 
contrast  to  line  logging.  This  creates  quite  a  different 
problem  to  begin  with.  Then,  when  you  begin  to  use  the 
actual  skid  from  the  ground  the  tractor  covers  the  ground 
itself,  whereas  a  line  goes  in  and  picks  the  logs  out  and 
it  disturbs  the  soil  far  less  than  it  would  normally.  We 
believe  that  this  works  very  well.  We've  worked  with  the 
operators  on  the  ground  and  I  believe  we  find,  and  they're 
finding  too,  that  our  mutual  interests  are  served  quite  well 
with  this  arrangement.  However,  in  the  Sierra  we  don't 
ha%'e  this  limitation   .  .   ."    (Transcript,  pp.  364-367) 


Mr.    John    Callaghan,    Secretary- Manager,    Cali- 
fornia  Forest   Protective   Association 

".  .  .  In  the  problem  statement  your  committee  sent  to 
prospective  witnesses  there  is  a  comment  on  public  policy 
in  relation  to  the  State  Forest  Practice  Act.  This  indicates 
that  the  act  deals  with  a  limited_  aspect  of  watershed  man- 
agement, the  harvesting  of  trees",  and  fails  to  achieve  bal- 
anced, comprehensive  watershed  management,  or  'even  the 
multiple  use  concept,  which  governs  the  management  of 
national  forests. 

"As  I  have  stated,  a  comprehensive  watershed  manage- 
ment policy  would  have  to  comprehend  all  activities  in  the 
watershed  and  should  not  settle  on  just  one.  As  to  the 
application  of  the  'multiple  use'  concept  to  private  forest 
lands  it  seems  obvious  that  there  would  be  very  large  dif- 
ferences between  multiple  use  on  private  land  and  on  pub- 
lic land  : 

"1.  Private   land    must    be   operated    to   produce    in- 
come, either  tangible  or  intangible  to  the  owner 
...    If   the   owner   is   a   corporation    (and   this 
applies   to   most   individuals   too),   it   must   pro- 
duce  a   profit   over   the   long   run.   The   national 
forests,   and   most   other  public   forests,   can   and 
generally  do  operate  with  much  less  income  than 
expenditure. 
"This    does    not    mean    that    where    regulation    of 
private    operations    is   clearly   necessary    to   pro- 
tect the   public  health,   safety   or  welfare,   such 
regulations  should  not  be  instituted.  It  does  sug- 
gest  that  the   cause   and   effect   and  cost-benefit 
relationships  be  clearly  established  before  deci- 
sions are  made. 
"For   example,   hauling   excavated   road   construc- 
tion dirt  away  may  be  practiced  in  some  eases 
in   national   forests   near   streams.   This   may   re- 
quire increasing  the  size  of  the  road  cut  three 
or  four   times,   since   the   excavated   material   is 
not  then  u.sed  as  part  of  the  roadbed.  The  extent 
and  duration  of  damage  that  may  be  caused  to 
fish  habitat  or  water  quality  by  side-casting  the 
material  and  the  number  and  use  of  the  fish  af- 
fected must  be  much  more  thoroughly  evaluated 
before    a    requirement    of   a    similar    practice   on 
private  land  is  established. 
"2.  Public  recreation  is  a  required  use  of  most  pub- 
lic forest  land.  On  private  land  it  may  be  per- 
mitted   or    not    as    the    owner    chooses.    Forest 
harvesting  operations  can  be  adjusted  to  enhance 
recreation  if  the  cost  is  deemed  reasonable  for 
that  purpose.  On  private  land,  if  the  owner  can- 
not benefit,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  rea- 
son to  require  adjustments  to  benefit  public  rec- 


reation. Actually,  of  course,  most  private  timber- 
lands  are  used  extensively  for  public  recreation 
because  over  the  long  run  timber  harvesting  does 
not  prevent  recreation  and  may  enhance  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  scenic  beauty  of  the  millions  of  acres 
of  second-growth  stands  cannot  be  denied  de- 
spite the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  relatively 
small    area    of   recently    harvested    land. 

"In  regard  to  water  quantity  and  quality  there  is  no 
evidence  that  timber  harvesting  has  done  anything  but  in- 
crease volume  of  usable  water  and  little  evidence  that  it 
creates  any  substantial  long  run  problems  of  water  qual- 
ity. 

"As  to  game  management,  it  is  well  known  that  logging 
operations  improve  game  habitat.  In  fact  better  manage- 
ment of  the  game  is  needed  to  prevent  serious  damage  to 
young  second-growth  trees. 

"SOIL   EROSION,   SILTATION  AND  THE 
FOREST   PRACTICE   ACT 

"There  have  Itfen  many  wild  statements  in  recent 
months  to  the  effect  that  forest  soils  are  eroding  so  fast 
that  sustained  timber  growth  cannot  be  maintained.  Anyone 
who  has  driven  through  the  fine  second-growth  timber 
along  Highway  20  from  Nevada  City  to  its  junction  with 
Interstate  80  or  along  any  of  the  other  hundreds  of  miles 
of  beautiful  60-  to  80-year-old  stands  of  timber  should  know 
better.  These  stands  were  heavily  logged— and  often  burned 
— at  a  time  when  no  one  gave  any  thought  to  watershed 
protection  or  continuous  timber  production,  yet  they  have 
produced  new  growth  at  a  prodigious  rate. 

"Much  of  the  mistaken  view  stems  from  a  doctoral  thesis 
by  .lames  R.  Wallis,  then  a  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  wherein  he  makes  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  all  the  suspended  sediment  in  rivers  comes 
from  eroding  soil  disturbed  by  man's  activities  and  leaves 
the  impression  that  logging  is  a  principal  cause.  Operating 
on  this  erroneous  assumption,  Wallis  states  that  suspended 
sediment  in  the  Eel  River  indicates  an  erosion  rate  of  55.5 
inches  of  soil  in  1,000  years  and  that,  at  this  rate,  all 
the  soil  will  be  gone  in  300  years.  ( See  pages  70  and  71  of 
the  original  thesis,  A  Factor  Analysis  of  Stream  Sedimen- 
tation in  Northern  California) . 

"For  the  moment,  we  will  ignore  the  questionable  sta- 
tistical method  wherein  8  of  the  23  watersheds  allegedly 
used  in  the  study  are  really  Parts  of  the  Eel  River  and  6 
are  part  of  the  Klamath  thus  introducing  a  weighting 
element  of  duplicate  consideration. 

"More  basic  is  the  defect  that  the  Eel,  Van  Duzen  and 
Mad  Rivers  are  in  a  geologic  province  wherein  much  erod- 
able  material  is  not  actually  soil  but  rather  is  pulverized 
rock  readily  available  for  erosion.  This  was  explained  by 
Salem  Rice,  geologist  for  the  State  Division  of  Mines  and 
Geology  who  in  a  statement  to  the  State  Board  of  For- 
estry on  February  25,  1066,  said,  'The  principal  rivers  of 
the  (Northern)  Coast  Range  Province  are  the  Eel,  Van 
Duzen  and  Mad.  Most  of  the  Northern  Coast  Ranges  are 
made  up  of  rock  assigned  to  the  Franciscan  Formation 
...  90  percent  of  these  rocks  are  graywacke,  made 
up  of  .  .  .  grains  that  range  in  size  from  sand  to  clay. 
Because  of  high  susceptibility  to  weathering,  this  rock 
does  not  tend  to  crop  out  on  slopes.  (  In  other  words  it 
erodes  directly— .T.C.)  The  rocks  of  the  Franciscan  Forma- 
tion .  .  .  were  highly  folded  and  sheared.  The  shear  zones 
ranging  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  miles  in  width  .  .  .  are 
features  that  have  dominated  the  Coast  Ranges.  Shear 
zones  of  pulverized  rock  that  resulted  when  faulting  proc- 
esses oceurrred  over  extensive  widths.  These  zones  are  not 
only  easily  eroded,  .  .  .  but  they  are  highly  susceptible  to 
landsliding.' 

"This  thesis  as  other  witnesses  will,  no  doubt,  indicate 
is  probably  a  good  step  forward  in  the  development  of  a 
statistical  method  of  analysis  of  this  complex  problem. 
However  in  Wallis'  own  words  'the  stochastic  nature  of 
the  problem'  (see  page  59  of  the  thesis)  and  'the  sto- 
chastic nature  of  the  statistic  should  be  clearly  recognized 
and  evaluated'  (see  page  44  of  the  thesis). 
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"The  dictionary  indicates  that  'stochastic'  means  'con- 
jectural' !  It  is  apparent  that  practical  use  of  Wallis' 
formulas  in  land  management  decisions  must  await  better 
basic  data  and  probably  more  research. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  should  not  give  prompt 
and  serious  attention  to  measures  to  minimize  soil  erosion 
in  timber  harvesting.  Though  a  bare  soil  seedbed  is  de- 
sirable for  forest  reproduction  .  .  .  and  50  percent  exposed 
mineral  soil  is  required  in  alternate  plans  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Forestry  where  artificial  seeding  is  substituted 
for  seed  trees  .  .  .  the  Forest  Practice  Act  and  rules  aim 
to  require  adequate  soil  erosion  control  measures. 

"These  not  only  protect  soil  for  forest  productivity,  they 
also  protect  streams  from  excessive  erosion  from  skid  trails 
and  roads. 

"For  example,  the  Redwood  District  rules  require 
tractor  operators  to  use  tractor  roads  both  going  to  and 
returning  from  landings.  This  not  only  protects  young 
timber  but  reduces  the  opportunity  of  erosion.  Roads,  skid 
trails  and  firebreaks  are  required  to  be  left  after  logging 
so  that  waterflow  thereon  will  not  at  any  time  contribute 
to  excessive  erosion.  Water  diversions  to  prevent  water 
from  accumulating  and  developing  erosive  power  are  re- 
quired on  skid  trails,  etc.,  to  accomplish  this.  It  may  be 
that  the  minimum  standard  of  a  break  at  least  every  300 
feet  on  slopes  over  10  percent  is  inadequate,  though  the 
requirement  that  the  trails  not  contribute  to  excessive  ero- 
sion should  be  overriding.  New  language  to  correct  ap- 
parent problems  is  being  developed  by  the  committee  now 
and  should  be  ready  for  the  next  operating  season.  It 
should  be  noted  however,  that  a  survey  by  the  Division 
of  Forestry  after  last  winter's  floods  showed  that  most 
waterbreaks  functioned  well  except  where  intensity  of  rain- 
fall was  well  beyond  normal  expectations. 

"To  further  control  erosion,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  disturbed  streambanks  and  channels  invite  ac- 
celerated erosion,  especially  in  much  of  this  geographic 
area,  the  Redwood  District  has  an  additional  soil  erosion 
rule.  This  rule  requires  keeping  stream  crossings  to  a 
minimum  and  keeping  skid  trails,  roads  and  log  landings 
out  of  year-round  streams  where  such  facilities  will  cause 
excessive  erosion. 

"It  might  seem  that  trails,  etc.,  should  be  prohibited 
entirely  in  streams  and  certainly  the  objective  must  be  to 
keep  out  of  them.  However,  there  are  some  steep  narrow 
canyons  with  high-value  timber  near  the  stream  where  it 
is  economically  prohibitive,  nearly  impossible  physically  and 
often  more  damaging  to  the  stream  to  try  to  keep  the  road 
or  trail  on  the  sidehill.  This  is  a  serious  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  fisheries  people  and  loggers  but  in  view  of 
the  cost  problems,  the  generally  small  number  of  fish  in- 
volved, the  high  value  of  the  resource,  the  temporary  na- 
ture of  the  problem,  and  the  usually  small  portion  of  the 
stream  system  affected  at  any  one  time,  complete  prohibi- 
tion of  use  of  streambeds  on  private  land  does  not  seem 
to  be  good  public  policy.  This  problem,  like  other  problems, 
is  being  reviewed  by  the  Forest  Practice  Committee  and, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  they  will  probably  develop  lan- 
guage which  will  result  in  even  greater  protection  of 
streambeds   than   the  high   standard  now  generally   found. 

"Concern  over  the  use  of  such  words  as  'minimum' 
and  'excessive'  is  often  expressed.  It  is  true  that  these 
are  relative  matters  but  the  practices  to  which  they  apply 
are  extremely  difiBcult  to  quantify  so  no  better  way  has 
yet  been  found  to  do  it.  After  all,  such  terms  are  also 
often  found  in  statutory  law  too. 

"FISH  AND  FOREST  PRACTICES 

"Perhaps  the  most  controversial  issue  we  face  in  forest 
management  is  the  question  of  logging  vs.  fish  habitat. 
It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment has  blown  this  problem  up  out  of  all  reasonable 
perspective.  In  an  effort  to  get  improvement  I  believe  they 
have  grossly  exaggerated. 

"It  is  easy  to  find  'horror'  examples  where  the  logger 
has  a  road  with  the  fill  in  the  creek,  may  have  logged  up 


and  down  the  creek,  left  culverts  plugged,  etc.  These  are 
a  very  small  minority  of  cases.  Most  could  have  been 
at  least  ameliorated  by  advance  contact  by  the  depart- 
ment to  assure  that  the  logger  knew  what  problems  he 
might  cause  to  fish  habitat.  Often  too,  prompt  law  enforce- 
ment action  under  existing  laws  could  have  been  helpful. 
"In  1962  the  department  publicized  the  alleged  destruc- 
tion of  55  miles  of  cold  water  fish  streams  out  of  the 
18,000  miles  they  report.  Examination  leads  us  to  believe 
much  of  it  was  not  seriously  damaged.  We  know  it  is  re- 
covering and  much  of  it  already  has.  This  is  three-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  18,000  miles. 

"jVow  the  department  projects  this  55  miles  as  an  an- 
nual occurrence,  makes  no  allowance  for  recovery  and 
suggest  in  its  Fish  and  Wildlife  Plan  {pages  724-25, 
Vol.  Ill,  Part  C)  that  there  will  be  900  to  1,000  miles 
of  stream  in  a  seriously  damaged  condition  by  1980. 

"This  projection  is  based  on  33  incidents.  Only  five  were 
reported  as  having  occurred  for  the  past  two  years  at 
several  Forest  Practice  Committee  meetings  when  the 
matter  was  discussed.  Even  making  no  allowance  for  re- 
covery this  would  project  to  about  150  miles  affected  by 
1980.  Allowing  for  substantial  recovery  in  five  years  this 
would  be  only  50  miles  in  damaged  status  at  one  time.  That 
is  only  0.25  of  1  percent  of  the  fishery  affected  at  one  time. 
If  it  were  several  times  that  it  might  not  be  an  unreason- 
able price  to  pay  considering  the  often  limited  use  of  the 
fishery  and  the  small  percentage  affected,  compared  to  the 
value  of  the  resource  harvested.  Note  that  the  department 
estimates,  for  example,  that  only  900  fish  per  year  are 
harvested  from  the  Garcia,  1,500  from  the  Gualala,  850 
from  the  Navarro,  7,100  from  the  stream  system  of  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Eel.  These  are  areas  of  many  logging 
operations  and  on  some,  especially  the  Garcia,  there  are 
problems.  In  total  however,  the  problem  is  small  even  here 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  state  it  is  very  small  indeed. 

"As  the  depratment  states  (pg.  723,  Vol.  Ill,  part  C) 
in  their  plan,  'The  overall  extent  and  severity  of  stream 
damage  by  silt  pollution  resulting  from  logging  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated  from  available  information,  .  .  .' 
'More  information  of  a  detailed  survey  nature  is  needed 
to  bring  this  difficult  problem  into  sharper  perspective.' 

"In  the  meantime  I  believe  we  should  depend  on  a)  im- 
proved forest  practice  rules  under  the  existing  act;  b) 
better  liaison  by  the  department  (under  Section  1602  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  Code)  with  loggers;  and  c)  better  (but 
reasonable)  enforcement  where  there  is  a  clear  violation 
of  code  sections  that  prohibit  stream  blockage  or  habitat 
impairment.  In  this  regard  I  cite  an  incident  on  Battle 
Creek  in  Shasta  County  where  the  logger  tried  to  minimize 
damage  after  consultation  with  the  department  in  a  diffi- 
cult situation  but  was  cited  into  court  anyway.  They  lost 
and  should  have  because  not  very  extensive  damage  was 
done. 

"FLOODS  AND  FOREST  PRACTICE 

"Perhaps  the  silliest  bit  of  propaganda  that  has  hit  the 
press  in  some  time  was  the  wild  stories  that  circulated 
after  the  1965-66  major  flood,  to  the  effect  that  logging 
was  responsible  for  the  high  water,  for  the  silt  deposits 
on  flood  plains  and  for  the  destruction  of  bridges,  build- 
ings, etc.  This  is  fantastic.  Governmental  ofiicial  after 
official — U.  S.  Engineers,  Forest  Service,  State  Forester, 
etc. — have  denied  and  refuted  these  allegations  but  still 
they  persist.  We  know  that  the  small  area  of  recent 
logging  (perhaps  3  to  5%  of  the  watersheds  affected)  could 
not  possibly  have  had  much  impact  on  flood  crests  and 
debris  in  the  streams.  We  also  know  from  knowledgeable 
observers  and  from  surveys  conducted  by  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  others  that  most  of  the  floatable  debris  in  the 
floods  was  of  natural  cause  (downed  trees  and  branches 
in  the  woods,  whole  trees  undercut  from  streambanks  by 
the  flood)  and  that  most  of  the  dirt  and  gravel  came  from 
streambanks,  slides  in  saturated  soils  under  virgin  timber, 
brush  and  other  cover,  and  slides  caused  by  undercutting 
of  steep  slopes  by  the  flooded  streams. 
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"FOREST   PRACTICE   COMMITTEES   AND 
THE   BOARD   OF   FORESTRY 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  need  to  expand  the 
objectives  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act.  Therefore  there  is  no 
need  to  expand  the  membership  of  the  committees.  They 
are  doing  and  have  done  a  conscientious  job.  The  timber 
harvesting  operation  is  the  most  regulated  activity  in  the 
watershed. 

"As  to  the  members  of  the  committee  being  representa- 
tives of  timber  owners  and  operators,  why  not?  They  are 
regulating  forest  practices  to  insure  continuation  of  the 
industry.  The  public  interest  is  protected  by  the  State 
Forester  and  by  the  state  representative  on  the  committees. 
Who  regulates  attorneys,  doctors,  mattress  manufacturers, 
etc.? 

"The  public  interest  is  also  protected  by  the  necessity  to 
get  rules  approved  by  the  Board  of  Forestry.  This  has 
people  on  it  knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of  forestry,  water, 
range  and  also  a  representative  of  the  general  public. 
They  are  the  outstanding  board  of  this  kind  in  the  nation 
and  have  long  been  so  recognized. 

"The  California  Forest  Practice  Act  is  the  best  in  the 
nation.  It  might  be  improved  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
but  under  it  the  rules  can  obtain  its  objectives  and  do 
protect  streams  and  fish  to  a  very  high  degree  .  .  ." 
(Transcript,  p.  3.S8-3»4) 


Mr.  Francis   H.   Raymond,  California  State   For- 
ester 

".  .  .  ECOLOGICAL  EFFECT  OF  LOGGING 

"Detailed  data  on  the  relative  costs  and  extent  of  utiliza- 
tion of  cutting  and  logging  practices  and  the  relative 
impact  of  each  on  sustained  yield  capacity  and  site  quality, 
soil  erosion,  siltation.  amount  and  rate  of  precipitation 
runoff,  fish  and  wildlife  are  generally  lacking.  Specific 
answers  are  not  availalte.   (Italics  added.) 

"Various  types  of  cuttings  that  would  qualify  as  one 
of  the  selective  cutting  methods  are  common  in  California. 
Complete  cutting  for  regeneration  of  a  new  crop  on  private 
land  is  limited  to  those  areas  included  in  approved  alter- 
nate plans  for  such  cutting.  Complete  cutting  is  a  desirable 
practice  for  complete  rehabilitation  of  an  area,  to  meet 
the  natural  requirements  of  some  tree  species,  and  to  pro- 
mote better  tree  growth  and  yield  in  some  cases. 

"Most  logging  in  California  is  done  with  tractors  al- 
though there  is  some  cable  logging  done  in  the  north  coast 
region  of  the  state. 

"Sustained  yield  of  forest  products  may  be  achieved 
under  any  silvicultural  system  that  provided  for  recurring 
crops  of  timber  and  the  husbanding  of  young  growth. 

"Many  factors  influence  the  choice  of  logging  method. 
Tractor  logging  is  especially  desirable  for  selective  cutting 
systems  where  damage  to  trees  remaining  after  logging 
can  be  held  to  a  minimum.  The  flexibility  of  movement 
from  one  area  to  another  and  economic  considerations  of 
volume  cut  per  acre,  labor  costs,  etc.,  are  all  involved. 

"Rapid  change  in  conditions  from  one  area  to  the  next, 
the  difficulty  of  specifiying  average  conditions  for  measure- 
ment, and  the  relatively  low  dollar  value  of  tree  product 
increment  per  acre  have  precluded  many  detailed  studies. 
New  developments  in  statistics,  systems  analysis,  and  cor- 
relation techniques  may  aid  in  strengthening  observational 
analysis. 

"SITE   QUALITY 

"There  is  some  limited  data  from  Europe  on  the  long- 
term  effect  of  timber  cropping  on  forest  site.  Such  determi- 
nations are  rare  in  the  United  States.  Site  index  and  site 
determination  is  a  subject  over  which  there  is  technical 
controversy.  Site  index  determinations  in  California  are 
subject  to  error  and  the  methods  of  determining  site 
quality  are  a  subject  of  debate  among  foresters. 


"LOGGING   AND   FLOODS 

"The  Board  of  Forestry  met  in  Sacramento  on  February 
26,  1965,  to  probe  the  causes  of  the  1964-65  flood  and  its 
effect  upon  the  resources  and  people  of  the  north  coastal 
area.  The  relationship  of  logging  operations,  and  the  var- 
ious logging  practices  employed,  and  the  amount  and  rate 
of  precipitatifin  runoff  and  accompanying  soil  erosion,  silta- 
tion. site  deterioration,  and  flood  damage  were  examined. 
Resource  experts  from  federal,  state,  and  university 
sources,  as  well  as  private  research  organizations,  were 
called  upon  to  report  on  land  use  flood  relationships.  The 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  reproduced  in  detail  for 
use  of  legislators,  government  administrators,  policymakers, 
and  the  serious  student.  They  became  part  of  the  perma- 
nent record  of  the  Board  of  Forestry.  Authorities  on 
weather,  hydrology,  geology,  vegetative  cover,  soils,  land 
use.  watershed  management,  and  economic  interests  pre- 
sented papers  and  pictures.  The  general  conclusion  was 
that  this  unusual  storm  was  of  the  type  that  land  use  in 
the  upper  watershed  had  no  significant  effect  on  the  flood. 

"The  Director  of  Conservation  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Forestry  early  in  1965,  after  the  December 
1964  floods,  requested  that  the  Redwood  and  the  Coast 
Range  Pine  and  Fir  Forest  Practice  Committees  study  the 
situation  in  their  districts  to  observe  what  happened  on  the 
ground,  and  especially  how  the  forest  practice  rules  per- 
formed in  this  flood  situation  and  to  review  the  rules  to 
see  if  any  modifications  were  needed.  Field  examinations 
were  made  and  the  matter  was  discussed  in  detail  by 
the  committees.  Without  question,  the  cause  of  the  flood 
was  determined  to  be  too  much  water  over  an  extremely 
short  period  of  time. 

"In  the  redwood  district  it  was  determined  that  proper 
layout  and  construction  of  roads  and  skid  trails  can  do 
more  to  prevent  erosion  on  logging  operations  than  any 
other  thing.  Where  water  volume  remained  below  the  criti- 
cal level,  proper  erosion  control  was  effective.  Beyond  this 
point,  waterflow  exceeded  the  ability  of  structures  to  func- 
tion and  they  gave  way  or  were  ineffective.  The  Coast 
Range  Committee  determined  that,  in  their  district,  areas 
logged  in  compliance  with  the  rules  did  not  contribute 
significantly  to  the  flood. 

"MODIFICATION   OF   ACT 
"SPECIAL   RULES   FOR   SPECIAL   CONDITIONS 

"The  Legislature  recognized  the  advisability  and  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  special  rules  for  timber  cutting  within 
forest  districts  based  upon  varying  conditions  of  soil,  ge- 
ology, climate,  terrain,  and  vegetative  cover  to  some  extent 
by  delineating  four  geographic  forest  districts. 

"Forest  practice  committees  in  turn  have  seen  the  need 
for  further  refinements  within  the  forest  districts.  For 
example,  in  the  South  Sierra  Pine  Forest  District,  the 
districts  divided  into  three  forest  types — East  Side  Forest 
Type,  West  Side  Forest  Type,  and  Southern  California 
Forest  Type.  The  latter  type  is  defined  as  "the  forest 
growth  in  the  counties  of  ...  so  hereby  declared  because 
of  slower  growth,  adverse  silvicultural  conditions,  low  an- 
nual rainfall,  tropical  storms,  accelerated  riinoff.  desert 
influence  and  predominance  of  pine  species."  Similarly, 
some  district  rules  presently  refer  to  old-growth  timber, 
young-growth  timber,  pure  Douglas  fir,  or  lodgepole  pine. 
These  variations  recognize  the  significance  of  different 
types  of  vegetation  or  timber. 

"The  main  obstacles  to  specifying  special  rules  based 
on  the  variable  factors  of  soil,  climate,  etc..  are  the  diffi- 
culty to  write  rules  that  a  logger,  owner  or  layman  would 
understand  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  where  on  the 
ground  a  special  condition  boundary  exists.  The  people 
regulated  by  the  rules  are  not  necessarily  soil  experts, 
geologists,  meteorologists,  or  botanists  so  rules  must  be 
written  in  nontechnical  language  understandable  to  the 
layman.  Under  California's  complex  physiographic,  climatic 
and  vegetative  conditions  the  boundaries  of  special  situa- 
tions may  be  impossible  to  find  on  the  ground. 

"The  soil-vegetation  survey  demonstration  here  today  il- 
lustrates   this    complexity.    The    many    boundaries    shown 
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on  the  maps  may  snll  include  phases  or  somewhat  gen- 
eralized conditions.  These  boundaries  cannot  be  survered 
like  property  lines  and  an  untrained  layman  may  not  be 
able  to  determine  his  position  within  a  unit. 

"It  is  far  too  complex  to  write  rules  that  fit  every 
timbered  property.  Consequently,  the  practice  has  been  to 
develop  minimum  rules  that  fit  most  conditions  and  rely 
on  the  altem.ite  plan  or  forest  management  plan  for  spe- 
cial cases  where  a  deviation  from  the  rules  would  be 
preferable  or  nec-essary.  Heavy  reliance  is  also  placed  on 
the  management,  judgment,  expertise,  and  initiative  of  the 
owner  or  operator  as  is  common  elsewhere  in  our  free 
enterprise  society  as  well  as  in  timber  management. 

•BUFFER   STRIPS   ALOXG   STREAMS 

"Much  can  be  done  in  logging  to  minimize  damage  along 
streams  through  advance  planning.  Proposals  for  bxiffer 
strips  along  streams  and  rivers  to  protect  fish  may  or  may 
not  meet  the  objectives  of  the  landowners.  The  stream- 
side  area  often  is  the  best  timber-growing  land  where  the 
largest  trees  grow  and  the  maximum  return  may  be  pos- 
sible. The  chief  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  "conserve  and 
maintain  the  productivity  of  the  timberlands."  The  pur- 
pose of  the  act  can  not  be  realized  without  harvesting 
mature  trees  and  promoting  better  timber  growth. 

"Legally  it  is  questionable  whether  the  district  commit- 
tees can  develop  rules  to  protect  fish  when  the  law  charges 
them  with  developing  rules  to  promote  timber  productivity. 

"All  district  forest  practice  committees  are  currently  re- 
viewing their  rules  with  special  attention  being  given  to 
control  of  erosion  and  stream  protection  as  it  may  be 
possible  to  limit  damage  without  seriously  interfering 
with  timber  production. 

"Careful  logging  practices  and  the  layout  of  roads  and 
stream  crossings  can  enhance  timber  productivity  as  weU 
as  fish  life  and  water  quality.  Many  timber  operations 
within  the  state  follow  such  practices.  Practices  feasible 
on  public  land  where  cost  benefit  ratios  may  be  Ul  defined 
do  not  necessarily  serve  as  useful  yardsticks  on  private 
land. 

"MEMBERSHIP   OX   COMMITTEES 

"As  previously  discussed,  membership  on  forest  practice 
committees,  and  the  chain  of  events  in  approval  of  forest 
practice  rules  through  the  Board  of  Forestry  provide  for 
a  fairl.v  broad  scale  representation  of  the  public  interest. 
Committee  members  and  board  members  are  prominent 
citizens  and  community  leaders.  The  State  Forester,  a  pro- 
fessional civU  servant,  and  the  Director  of  Conservation. 
api>ointed  by  the  Governor,  both  represent  the  public  in- 
terest. 

"COMPARISOX   OF   ACT   WITH 
OTHER   JrEISDICTIOXS 

"Analysis  of  the  objectives,  efficacy,  and  administration 
of  the  California  Forest  Practice  Act  with  similar  acts  in 
other  major  timber-producing  states,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  other  nations  has  been  partially  attempted  from 
time  to  time. 

■rXITED   STATES 

"Comparison  of  California's  act  with  other  states  is  a 
sizeable  task  usually  accomplished  through  research  proj- 
ects or  master  or  doctoral  theses. 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  California's  Forest  Prac- 
tice Act  is  the  l>est  and  most  demanding  of  its  nature  in 
the  United  States. 

"Although  frequent  comparisons  are  made  between  the 
management  of  private  timberlands  and  federal  timber- 
lands,  this  should  be  done  with  caution.  Public  timber- 
lands such  as  national  forest  lands  are  usually  managed 
under  he  multiple-use  concept  for  the  public  benefit.  Al- 
though private  timberlands  may  be  managed  under  multiple 
use,  profit  and  economic  considerations  usually  require  that 
the  various  uses  provide  returns  commensurate  with  the 
costs  of  production.  Public  benefits  and  demands  on  private 
lands  are  received  by  owners  and  managers  through  opera- 


tion of  our  market  system  for  goods  and  services  such  as 
lumber,  hunting  rights,  recreation  developments,  Christmas 
trees  and  other  products  of  the  forest. 

•IXTERXATIOXAL 

■"The  international  situation  in  forestry  is  quite  complex. 
The  degree  of  government  control  is  very  variable  as  might 
be  imagined.  The  range  is  from  complete  government  owner- 
ship and  control  to  nearly  complete  private  ownership  and 
development,  depending  on  various  historical,  social,  and 
economic  systems. 

"Countless  taxing,  regulator.v.  ownership,  psychological, 
economic  and  physiographic  conditions  prevail.  Detailed 
studies  are  available  for  certain  practices,  certain  condi- 
tions and  certain  countries.  The  United  Xations  publishes 
world  forestry  statistics  and  data. 

"It  is  said  that  the  United  States  has  struck  a  reason- 
able balance  between  government  control  and  private  enter- 
prise in  forestry  matters.  The  large  amount  of  federal 
and  other  poblic  bind  is  very  conservatively  managed  and 
provides  a  backlog  of  timber  supply  for  national  defense 
and  long-term  exploitation.  Certain  low-producing  lands 
are  also  publicly  held.  The  pubUc  lands  are  heavily  used 
for  activities  not  easily  converted  to  cash  value  such  as 
recreation,  hunting  and  fishing  and  water  production.  For 
the  other  part  the  private  lands  are  responsive  to  market 
conditions  and  provide  products  and  services  demanded  by 
the  public.  They  are  efficiently  managed  through  profit 
considerations,  responsive  to  wood  product  demand,  flexible 
in  management  decisions  and  productive  of  taxes  for  other 
social  benefits  .  .  ."  Transcript,  p.  125-132 1 


Mr.  Henry  K.  Trobitz,  Manager  California  Tim- 
berlands Division,  Simpson  Timber  Company, 
Areata.  California 

".  .  .  First,  I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  water^ 
shed  management  is  not  solely  concerned  with  water  yield. 
More  correctly,  watershed  management  is  the  proper  carry- 
ing out  of  all  activities  within  a  drtunage  basis — timber 
harvesting,  fish  and  game  management,  grazing,  recreation 
and  water  yield.  In  short,  it  is  the  concept  of  multiple  use. 

"It  has  been  erroneously  stated  (frequenUy  by  persons 
with  no  qualifications  whatsoever)  that  careless  logging 
has  caused  excessive  erosion  in  the  redwood  region.  This 
simply  is  not  true. 

"There  are  coundess  examples  of  watersheds  that  decades 
ago  (before  the  Forest  Practice  Act)  were  logged  bare  and 
severely  burned  and  reburned.  Today  these  same  water- 
sheds are  a  picture  of  fresh  tree  crops  and  clear,  sparkling 
streams  that  yield  abundant,  potable  water. 

"The  point  that  is  so  conveniently  ignored  by  critics  of 
the  forest  industry  is  that  our  futiire  existence  depends 
entirely  on  proper  handling  of  our  land  now.  "We  must 
have  the  soil  to  grow  new  tree  crops  and  we  do  have  it. 
The  thousands  of  acres  in  the  redwood  region  growing 
new  forests  are  testimony  to  the  fact  that  logging  is  in 
no  way  causing  extensive  soil  erosion. 

"Xot  only  have  we  carried  on  our  operations  in  a  manner 
designed  to  protect  streams,  but  we  have  alleviated  un- 
satisfactory conditions  where  they  exist. 

"For  example,  in  1959  we  spent  several  thousands  of 
dollars  on  a  stream  clearance  project  on  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Mad  River  on  land  logged  by  the  previous  owner. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  we 
dynamited  a  natural  rock  barrier,  permitting  planting  sil- 
ver salmon  in  streams,  and  removed  many  logjams  and 
attendant  debris  from  many  tributaries  within  onr  present 
ownership. 

"Another  point  that  often  is  lost  sight  of  in  comparing 
fishing  "then'  and  'now'  is  the  tremendous  increase  in 
fishing  pressure  brought  about  by  the  population  explosion 
and  increased  standard  of  living. 

"It  also  should  be  noted  that  this  year  that  salmon  fish- 
ing off  the  north  coast  has  been  the  finest  by  far  in  recent 
years.  Certainly  spawning  beds  must  be  producing  or  there 
would  not  be  the  record  salmon  runs. 
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^  "In  conclusion,  I  want  to  impress  on  you  the  fact  that 
^tsimpson  intends  to  be  in  the  tree  growing  business  in  the 
^■redwood  region  permanently.  If  the  government  doesn't 
^Hgobble  up  our  lands  or  hamstring  us  with  unwise  legisla- 
^^hion.  our  future  is  indeed  bright.  We  are  blessed  with  the 
^■finest  commercial  timber  growing  land  in  the  world  and  a 
^Hbetter  opportunity  than  any  other  forest  region  to  convert 
^Vto  a  young  growth  economy  without  great  disruptions. 

"Private  land  ownership  is  in  the  public  interest.  Proper 
commercial  forest  management  can  and  will  continue  to 
yield  many  benefits  to  all  the  people,  including  high  quan- 
tity and  quality  water  yield,  and  good  fishing.  .  .  ." 
(Transcript,  p.  247-249) 


Mr.  Knox  Marshall,  California   District  forester, 
Western   Wood   Products  Association 
".  .  .   Fi.shery  Habitat   in  Commercial  Timberlands 

"The  management  of  commercial  timber  on  stream 
areas,  especially  in  steep  narrow  draws  or  canyons,  with- 
out affecting  stream  channels  is  virtually  impossible.  Some 
wind  susceptible  species  such  as  fir  and  spruce  that 
cannot  stand  alone  when  left  in  a  buffer  strip  compound 
the  problem.  Commercial  timberland  owners  mu.st  harvest 
these  trees  to  utilize  values  and  pay  out  investments.  If 
left,  streamside  trees,  like  any  other  living  thing  eventually 
dies  and  falls. 

"The  appearance  of  these  areas  immediately  following 
logging  is  alarming  and  commonly  results  in  exaggeration 
of  both  the  severity  and  duration  of  effect  on  fish  life. 

"Concern  over  this  problem  in  •southeastern  Alaska 
salmon  streams  led  to  a  very  detailed  research  project 
covering  four  watersheds,  two  which  have  been  logged 
and  two  which  were  kept  in  a  virgin  state.  This  research 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Fishery  Research 
Institute  of  Seattle,  with  cooperation  from  Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  the  State  of  Alaska,  has  now  been  under  way  for 
17  years  and  results  to  date  show  that  natural  disturb- 
ances to  spawning  gravels,  stream  channels  and  fish  pro- 
duction equal  or  exceed  the  effect  of  logging,  and  the  log- 
ging (without  buffer  strips)  has  had  no  measurable  effect 
on  fi.sh  life  to  date,  as  compared  to  the  virgin  watersheds. 
"Here  in  California  our  industry  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  since  195.5,  when  the  Fish  and 
Game  Department  publicly  accused  the  lumber  industry 
on  the  North  Coast  of  irreparably  damaging  many  miles 
of  fi.shery  habitat.  An  outgrowth  of  joint  field  trips  and 
meetings!  which  I  attended  between  industry.  Fish  and 
Game,  and  State  Forestry  representatives  in  1955  and  1956 
was: 

"1.  Amendments   and   additions   to   the   Fish   and  Game 
Code  to  strengthen  Fish  and  Game  authority  over  ac- 
tivities affecting  fishery  habitat. 
"2.  Agreement    to   experiment    with    logging    and    stream 
cleanup    on    .Jackson     State    Forest    in    Mendocino 
County. 
•■3.  Subsequent    trials    of    logging    and    road    layouts    in 
harvesting  timber  on  the  state  forest  has  shown  the 
great  difficulty  in  governing  harvests  to  avoid  effect 
on    streams.    There    have    been    instances    of    major 
damage  even  with  the  best  laid  plans  to  avoid  dam- 
age. It  was  also  found  that  creek  cleanup  was  vir- 
tually impossible  without  the  use  of  heavy  machin- 
ery. 
"Again  in  1962  the  Fish  and  Game  Department  pub- 
licly accused  the  lumber  industry  in  both  the  Coast  and 
Sierra   regions   of   destroying   fish   habitat   in   harvesting 
operations. 

"The  California  Forest  Pr.ictice  Committee  directed 
me  to  analyze  each  of  the  stream  problems  photographed 
or  listed  in  the  pine  area  by  the  department  in  1962. 
Analysis  of  each  stream  problem  in  the  pine  area 
showed : 

"1.  Problems  of  topography,  ownership  boundary  lines, 
and  the  physical  problems  of  timber  removal  al- 
lowed no  alternatives  that  would  have  significantly 
alleviated  effects  on  the  stream. 


"2.  Exaggerated  reports  of  the  severity  and  duration  of 
damage,  some  of  the  streams  showed  no  significant 
damage  after  cleanup. 
"3.  Indications  of  early  channel  stabilization  and  rever- 
sion  to   normal   stream   character  in   even   the  sub- 
stantially altered  streams. 
"Considering  the  values  involved,  the  period  between  har- 
vests (60  to  1(X>  years),  the  Fish  and  Game  Code  require- 
ments for  removing  debris,  the  early  healing  of  the  stream- 
beds    and    banks    following    cleanup,     the    access    to    the 
streams    provided    by    timber    haul    roads,    and    the    long 
period  between  timber  rotations  when  vegetation  is  healthy 
and    growing    and    there    is   no    disturbance   of   the    stream 
course.  I  feel  that  long-term  multiple  use  values  are  best 
provided    by    existing    codes    and    land    management    pro- 
cedures.   Of   course    where    topography    permits    harvesting 
is  accomplished  with  minimum  stream  disturbance. 

"I  have  some  slides  to  show  which  illustrate  many  of 
these  points. 

"In  putting  this  problem  in  perspective  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  that  we  have  always  had  prophets  of  doom 
for  the  fisheries.  The  .June  issue,  1S60,  of  Hutching's 
California  Magazine  carried  an  article  predicting  the  early 
disappearance  of  salmon  from  our  waters.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  also  that  a  Fish  and  Game  Department  biennial 
report  stated  that  the  king  and  silver  salmon  and  the  steel- 
head  trout  increased  during  1961  and  1962,  quote  King 
salmon,  the  most  important  of  these  resources,  showed 
most  vigorous  improvement — spawning  stocks  virtually 
filled  the  Sacramento  Valley  spawning  areas — winter  run 
fish  continued  a  steady  increase  that  has  lasted  more  than 
10  years — commercial  fishery  landings  rose  to  well  above 
average  levels — the  biennium  will  be  remembered,  the  di- 
rector said,  as  one  in  which  a  general  improvement  oc- 
curred in  these  andromous  resources.'  Ocean  salmon  sport 
fishing  catches  were  the  best  since  1956.  These  anadromous 
fish  were  produced  in  forest  streams  during  the  most  .ictive 
logging  period  in  California  history. 

■WATERSHED.   EROSION   CONTROL  MEASURES 

"Erosion  control  measures,  mainly  as  they  affect  forest 
productivity,  have  been  a  part  of  the  Forest  Practice  Rules 
for  some  years.  The  effectiveness  of  these  rules  is  consid- 
ered from  time  to  time,  as  recently  as  last  May  by  the 
California  Forest  Practice  Committee.  Except  for  a  very 
few  unusual  soil  types  in  our  timber  region  the  rules  have 
been  effective  in  minimizing  erosion.  The  problem  areas, 
even  on  the  fragile  soil  types,  are  usually  caused  by  failure 
or  faulty  design  of  road  drainage  installations,  not  logging 
per  se ;  and  the  obvious,  dramatic  erosion  problems  are 
usually'  the  result  of  fire,  flood,  or  unstable  geology  with 
no  connection  to  logging. 

"In  the  late  1950's  I  spent  two  weeks  with  a  consulting 
highwav  engineer  visiting  every  national  forest  in  the  pine 
commercial  timber  zones  of  Cilifornia  to  find  the  most 
important  erosion  problem  on  each  forest,  analyze  the 
causes  and  consider  the  cures.  We  did  not  find  one  single 
significant  erosion  problem  caused  by  logging.  We  did,  how- 
ever, see  major  land  slips  on  unstable  soil  in  a  virgin 
timber  area  and  several  serious  erosion  problems  caused 
by  wildfires  which  completely  denuded  the  soil. 

"On  this  subject  also  it  is  easy  to  confuse  cause  and 
effect.  The  Eel  River,  for  instance,  has  carried  heavy  sedi- 
ment loads  for  hundreds  of  years  from  natural  erosion 
in  unstable  soil  areas,  but  because  logging  has  recently 
reached  the  upper  watersheds,  that  activity  is  blamed  for 
the  sediment  loads. 

"A  railway  maintenance  engineer  for  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  R.R.  told  me  their  track  crosses  a  slide  that  has 
not  stopped  moving  into  the  Eel  River  for  40  years  or 
more.  He  said  this  slide  requires  constant  work  to  keep 
the  track  in  place  and  virtually  the  only  time  work  stops 
is  when  a  train  goes  by. 

"There  is  a  similar  problem  area  on  the  east  side  of 
Highway  101  near  Squaw  Rock  on  the  Russian  River 
south  of  Ukiah.  The  Klamath,  Mad,  Van  Duzen  and  Eel 
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Rivers  all  cut  many   such  areas  wliicli   bleed   substaDtial 
sediments  into  those  rivers. 

"Anyone  ■who  has  read  the  journals  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  in  1S04  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
narrow  escape  of  a  hunting  party  from  a  flasi  flood  near 
the  head  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  party  took  refuge  from 
a  violent  vrind  in  a  guUy.  In  scrambling  out  of  the  gully 
to  escape  the  sudden  flood  the  party  left  a  railroad  con> 
pass,  rifle  and  otier  equipment  on  a  bench  in  tlie  gully. 
On  returning  next  day  to  recover  their  lost  equipment  the 
party  found  about  seven  feet  of  tight  packed  boulders  and 
silt  covering  the  bench  they  had  rested  on  and  they  had 
to  abandon  the  lost  equipment. 

"In  considering  the  effect  of  logging  or  forest  practice 
rules  on  maintenance  of  productive  timber  sites  it  is  note- 
worthy that  some  of  the  highest  growth  rates  in  second- 
growth  pine  that  are  known  are  being  measured  on  sample 
plots  in  stands  cut  over  near  the  turn  of  the  century.  .  . 

".  .  .  The  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Forest  Practice  Act  to 
provide  regulation  of  all  natural  resources  was  made  to 
the  Redwood  Rules  Committee,  to  several  other  commis- 
sions, meetings  and  forums,  and  is  a  prominent  recommen- 
dation in  the  Fish  and  Game  plan. 

"The  committee  discussed  this  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment proposal  at  length  and  adopted  a  positive  position  on 
the  subject,  because  future  discussion  and  legislative  con- 
sideration seems  inevitatile. 

"The  committee  resolved  unanimously  that  we  shoHil«l 
oppose  any  move  to  expand  coverage  of  the  act  beyond 
the  obligation  already  prescribed  to  maintain  timber  pro- 
ductirity. 

"The  reasons  for  support  of  the  present  act  and  opposi- 
tion to  expansion  follow : 

"  ( 1 )   This   position   has   been   reaffirmed   repeatedly   by 

the  California  State  Board  of  Forestry. 
"(2)   This   position    was    adopted    unanimously    by    the 

Board  of  Managers  of  CFPA  in  1963. 
"(S)  The  present  Fish  and  Game  Code  is  adequate  for 
protection  of  fish  and  game  interests  and  should  be 
more  effective  than  the  Forest  Practice  Act  if  prop- 
erly utilized. 
"(4)  If  private  industry  on  private  lands  must  be  regu- 
lated to  enhance  other  resources,  then  such  regu- 
lation should  apply  to  all  lands,  not  just  the  eight 
million  acres  of  private  commercial  timberland.  It 
is  well  known  that  fish  and  game  values  are  af- 
fected far  more  by  other  activities  than  by  timber 
management,  and  if  state  regulation  of  other  re- 
sources is  deemed  necessary  it  should  apply  to  aH 
the  ownership  and  managements  involved. 
"(5)  It  was  strongly  felt  that  if  timber  management 
was  subject  to  state  regulation  to  safeguard  all 
resources  involved,  the  harassment  from  various 
conservation  interests  and  subsequent  cost  increases 
would  have  extremely  serious  effects  on  the  whole 
forest  products  industry. 

"CONCLUSION 

""We  must  recognize  that  forest  based  industries  are  the 
oldest  in  the  nation  with  many  generations  of  management 
experience  contributing  to  present  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques. The  science  of  forest  management  is  a  well  de- 
veloped professional  discipline,  with  nearly  70  years  for 
adaptation  to  American  problems.  In  California  we  have 
over  400  professional  foresters  working  on  the  problems 
of  private  wOdland  management,  nearly  10,000  in  the  na- 
tion. We  think  that  at  this  point  in  time  private  forest 
lands  are  being  managed  as  wisely  and  intensively  as 
economics  will  allow.  Developments  in  the  south  and  lake 
states  indicate  the  growth  and  stability  possible  when  we 
move  fully  into  a  managed  second-growth  economy,  and 
these  developments  were  attained  with  a  minimum  of  regu- 
lation by  the  states.  We  think  the  existing  Forest  Practice 
Act  is  serving  its  purpose  well,  and  needs  no  major  re- 
vision. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  important  need  in  the  years  ahead 
is  a  program  of  conservation  education  to  enable  the  visit- 
ing public  to  interpret  what  they   see  on  the  commercial 


forest  lands,  understand  the  decades  of  time  needed  for  a 
timber  rotation,  the  temporary  nature  of  the  law  eardi 
and  slash  immediately  following  a  harvest,  the  Joss  periods 
while  the  crop  is  growing  and  the  land  and  streams  wfll 
be  undisturbed,  and  finally  the  major  importance  of  pro- 
tecting this  scene  from  fire  and  other  hazards  .  .  .""  <  Tran- 
script, p.  443-^51 ) 

There  are  perhaps  two  basic  eonc-lnsioDS  to  be 
draTni  from  the  "wide  range  of  eonflictiiig  opinions 
outliaed  in  the  preceding  eseerpts  from  testimony 
presented  to  the  subcommittee.  First,  that  there  is 
an  urgent,  perhaps  critical,  need  to  acquire  sofScient 
relevant,  conclusive,  generally  agreed  upon  data  con- 
cerning the  interaction  of  vratershed  management 
variables  as  vrill  enable  the  reasonably  accurate  pre- 
diction of  the  effects  of  various  huxaan  activities  and 
uses  of  the  land  upon  the  balance  among  natoraj 
resources  "within  watersheds.  And  secondly,  that  while 
the  optimistic  response  of  those  yrho  defend  the  pres- 
ent objectives  and  admioistration  of  the  Forest  Prac- 
tice Act  against  any  criticism  is  understandable — and 
perhaps  vrould  be  partly  or  even  vrhoUy  sabstantiated 
by  broadly  based,  objectively  structured  research — 
the  implications  of  the  criticisms,  many  of  which  are 
apparently  supported  by  at  least  the  beginnings  of  an 
orderly,  multidisciplined  research  effort,  are  too  se- 
rious to  be  ignored.  In  view  of  this,  if  only  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  until  more  definitive  information 
is  available  relative  to  forest  regeneration,  soil  erosion 
rates,  and  the  future  of  California  fisheries,  for  ex- 
ample, it  seems  clear  that  the  basic  state  policy  gov- 
erning forest  practices  on  private  lands  shonld  be 
broadened  and  strengthened.  To  ignore  by  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  the  possibility  of  major  dam- 
age to  many  vital  watershed  resources  vronld  be  a 
serious  gamble,  especially  when  a  relatively  simple 
elevation  in  the  overall  standards  of  forest  practices 
would  go  far  toward  minimizing  these  posible  long- 
term  consequences.  In  this  effort  it  would  seem-that 
the  reasonable  and  carefully  developed  standards  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  could  be  used  as  a  guide. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  translating  the  "snit- 
ten  and  verbal  testimony  in  this  complex  problem 
area  into  actual  conditions  in  the  field,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  public  hearings  the  subcommittee  eon- 
ducted  a  two-day  investigation  of  various  northern 
California  watersheds,  including  drainages  of  the 
Garcia  River  and  Salmon  Creet  in  Mendoeino 
County,  and  Bull  Creek  and  the  Eel  River  in  Hnm- 
boldt  County.  During  this  field  trip  the  subcommittee. 
which  was  accompanied  by  representatives  of  the 
State  Departments  of  Fish  and  Game  and  Forestry,  a 
number  of  private  timber  companies  and  associations, 
conservation  organizations,  and  various  academic- 
disciplines,  was  able  to  observe  and  evaluate  the 
effects  of  a  wide  variety  of  natural  and  man-initiated 
processes  upon  watershed  resources.  Incladed  ■were 
the  effects  of  roadbuilding.  good  and  bad  timber  cut- 
ting and  logging  practices — ^both  current  and  at  var- 
ious past  intervals,  grazing,  and  urban  and  recrea- 
tional developments,  upon  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
soil  erosion,  forest  regeneration,  flood  prevention  and 
control,  and  the  protection  and  utilization  of  rec- 
reational areas. 
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Because  much  of  the  debris  from  current  logging 
operations  apparently  had  very  recently  been  cleared 
from  some  streams  the  subcommittee  had  antici- 
pated visiting,  as  with  many  aspects  of  the  problem 
the  effects  of  this  particular^  activity  upon  other  re- 
sources such  as  soils  and  fish  were  inconclusively 
demonstrated.  However,  the  subcommittee  was  able 
to  examine  two  areas  of  extremely  poor  forest  prac- 
tice, one  a  current  logging  operation  and  the  other 
an  area  that  had  been  logged  some  years  before  and 
had  contributed  to  subsequent  disastrous  watershed 
damage. 

In   the   current    logging   operation,    which   was   on 
Salmon  Creek  near  Point  Arena  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in    Mendocino    County,    the    subcommittee    found    a 
shocking  disregard  for  fish  habitat  and  the  prevention 
of  excessive  soil  erosion.  Although  apparently  legal 
under  the   rules  promulgated  by  the   Redwood   Dis- 
trict Forest  Practice  Committee  and  authorized  by 
the   provisions   of   the   Forest   Practice   Act,   Salmon 
Creek,  which  had  a  history  as  a  fine  salmon-steelhead 
spawning    stream,    was    filled    with    "green    slash" 
(fresh  branches  from  felled  trees,  which  in  addition 
to  blocking  the  passage  of  fish  and  the  flow  of  water, 
putrefies  and  releases  toxics  harmful  to  fish),  and  was 
blocked  by  a  "Humboldt  Bridge"  (logs  felled  across 
the  stream  and  covered  with  dirt  to  permit  the  pass- 
age of  trucks,  a  practice  which  interrupts  the  stream- 
flow,  stagnating  the  water  and  stopping  fish  passage) . 
In  addition,  the  trees  had  been  cut  on  very  steep,  un- 
stable slopes  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  a  prac- 
tice which  by  opening  the   canopy  of  shade   along 
the  stream  warms  the  water  and  decreases  the  oxygen 
content   necessary   for   fish   survival,   and  by  under- 
cutting the  already-denuded  upper  slopes  permits  the 
erosion  of  unstable  soils  into  the  stream,  thereby  re- 
ducing site  quality  and  cementing  stream  gravels  with 
silt,  further  damaging  fish  habitat.   The  poor  place- 
ment and  lack  of  drainage  of  the  access  roads  also 
markedly  increases  the  erosion  of  steep  upper  slopes. 
The    response    of    the    state    forestry    officials    and 
representatives  of  the  timber  industry  to  this  situa- 
tion was  threefold.  First,  it  was  stated  that  this  op- 
eration— although  it  was  being  carried  on  under  eon- 
tract  to  one  of  the  larger  timber  producers  in  the 
area — was  not  typical,  and  in  fact,  was  a  major  ex- 
ception   to    the    practices    followed    by    most    of    the 
larger,  responsible  operators.  Second,  it  was  suggested 
that  while  the  area  admittedly  looked  extraordinarily 
bad  at  that  time,  it  was  only  a  temporary  situation 
and  in  a  few  years  the  stream  would  heal  itself  by 
natural  processes  and  return  as  a  productive,  scenic 
attraction.  Finally,  although  these  obviously  destruc- 
tive, temporary  practices  were  not  illegal  under  the 
Forest  Practice  Act,  they  were  illegal  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code,  and  the  violation 
should  be  cited  accordingly. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  disagreed  with  the  first  two  points,  indicating 
that  these  destructive  practices  were  not  an  isolated 


matter,  and  that  wliile  it  was  true  that  a  severely  dam- 
aged stream  could  recover,  it  would  probably  require 
a  generation  or  more,  with,  however,  no  guarantee  that 
it  would  ever  function  as  a  productive  spawning 
stream  again.  While  agreeing  with  the  third  point, 
and  initiating  immediate  steps  to  cite  the  operator 
under  the  Fish  and  Game  Code,  the  department  indi- 
cated that  the  process  of  enforcement  is  so  cumber- 
some and  uncertain,  and  the  penalty  (a  misdemeanor 
— $500  fine  or  fi  months  in  jail)  is  so  light  as  to  make 
enforcement  largely  an  empty  exercise.  In  addition, 
Fisli  and  Game  requirements  would  have  no  control 
over  the  streamside  cutting,  the  logging  on  steep 
slopes,  or  the  placement  and  construction  of  access 
roads. 

Although  as  usual  the  sharply  differing  points  of 
view  made  definite  conclusions  difficult,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  impressed  with  tlie  opportunity  to  observe 
empirically  many  of  the  problems  which  can  arise  as 
the  result  of  poor  forest  practices.  Perhaps  the  most 
disturbing  aspect  of  all  was  the  realization  that  some 
operators  have  so  little  respect  for  the  land  that  the 
minimum  safeguards  under  review  are  indeed  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  second  area  of  special  significance  examined  by 
the  subcommittee  in  the  field  was  the  upper  Bull 
Creek  watershed  above  Humboldt  Redwoods  State 
Park  along  the  Eel  River  in  Humboldt  County.  This 
area,  which  was  the  scene  of  poor  logging  practices  on 
steep,  unstable  slopes  in  the  early  and  middle  1950 's, 
has  been  examined  in  great  deptli  by  an  array  of  for- 
esters, hydrologists,  soils  scientists,  geologists,  and 
other  specialists  in  various  aspects  of  watershed  man- 
agement. It  has  been  given  this  special  attention  in  the 
effort  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  poor  upper 
watershed  management  contributed  to  the  serious  de- 
struction of  superlative  old  growth  redwoods  in  the 
downstream  Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park  as  the 
result  of  major  floods  in  1955  and  1964. 

Although  perhaps  more  scholarly  study  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  one  small  watershecl  than  any  other  in 
California,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine  with  pre- 
cision the  contribution  of  logging  operations  to  the 
total  balance  of  watershed  resources.  However,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  in  the  light  of  present  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  concerning  the  soils,  slope,  geol- 
ogy, and  forest  conditions  of  the  area — coupled  with 
the  close  proximity  to  an  internationally  famed  stand 
of  old  growth  redwoods — a  plan  to  log  this  upper 
watershed  probably  would  not  be  approved  were  it 
to  be  proposed  today,  or  at  least  the  restrictions  would 
be  considerably  more  realistic  to  minimize  the  dam- 
age to  other  watershed  resources. 

The  Bull  Creek  problem  is  an  excellent  and  dra- 
matic illustration  of  the  consequences  of  approving 
forest  practices  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
watershed,  as  well  as  the  need  for  and  value  of  more 
definitive  information  relative  to  the  interaction  of 
watershed  management  variables  upon  other  natural 
resources. 
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Photographs  of 
Subcommittee  Field 
Investigation  of 
the  Effects  of  Current 
Logging  Operations 
upon  Watershed 
Resources  of  the 
California  North  Coast 


With  the  exception  of  the  last  page,  all  pictures  were  taken 
approximately  six  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  Salmon 
Creek,  a  prime  steelhead  and  spawning  stream  near  Point 
Arena  in  Mendocino  County.  Photographs  by  Dick  Schmidt. 
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Logging  truck  crossing  Salmon  Creek  on  so-called  "Humboldt  Bridge."  a  structure  consisting  of  logs  and  earth  placed 
across  stream.  This  practice,  which  is  permissible  under  the  Forest  Practice  Act.  restricts  the  flow  of  water  and 
impedes  or  stops  the  passage  of  fish  up  and  down  stream.  Also  in  evidence  are  large  quantities  of  "green  slash" 
(branches  and  limbs  of  felled  trees),  and  other  logging  debris  choking  the  stream  course.  The  decay  of  such 
organic  debris  produces  materials  toxic  to  fish  life. 


stagnant,  debris-filled  pools  in  previously 
clear-flowing  creek  downstream  from 
ttie  "Humboldt  Bridge."  Also  in  evidence 
are  bulldozer  tracks  entering  Salmon 
Creek  in  upper  photograph,  and  the 
consequences  of  cutting  to  the  edge  of 
the  stream  (excessive  slope  erosion 
and  stream  sedimentation,  and  the  raising 
of  water  temperature  by  removal  of 
riparian  vegetative  cover). 
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Further  illustrations  of  massive  "green  slash"  deposits  in  Salmon  Creek, 
and  use  of  the  "Humboldt  Bridge."  Of  particular  interest  in  the  lower  right 
photograph  is  the  accumulation  of  loose,  fine  soil  produced  by  heavy  logging 
of  the  steep,  unstable  slopes  characterizing  California  North  Coast  topog- 
raphy. Heavy  winter  rains  will  wash  much  of  this  loose  soil  into  the  stream, 
contributing  to  a  decline  in  the   remaining  slope  site  quality  as  well  as 
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increasing  water  pollution  and  cementing  stream  gravels,  an  ou 
versely  affecting  stream  spawning  capacity.  From  the  left  in  the 
picture  are  subcommittee  members  E.  Richard  Barnes  (R, — San  D 
M,  Henson  (D.— Ventura),  Edwin  L.  Z'berg  (D. — Sacramento),  and 
Alquist  (D,— San  Jose). 
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Additional  examples  of 
the  effects  of  current 
logging  operations 
upon  Salmon  Creek 
described  in  preceding 
photographs. 


Residual  effects  of  1964  logging  in  the  upper  Bull  Creek  watershed  in 
Humboldt  County.  Poor  logging  practices  in  this  watershed  contributed  to 
the  heavy  damage  sustained  by  downstream  Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park 


in  the  1964  Eel  River  floods.  Inspecting  the  stream  is  Dr.  V\ 
Lowdermilk,  an  international  authority  in  the  management  of  wa' 
Photograph  by  Dick  Schmidt. 
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Modification  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act 

In  the  course  of  tliis  preliminary  review  of  forest 
practices  and  watershed  management,  a  large  number 
of  proposals  were  suggested  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  element  of  public  pelicy  exercising  the  most 
significant  single  influence  on  the  overall  management 
of"^  watersheds— the  Forest  Practice  Act.  The  timber 
industry  unanimously  opposes  any  important  changes 
in  tlie  act  for  obvious  reasons,  although  indicating 
an  interest  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  wa- 
rshed  management  policy — and  possible  participa- 
non  in  the  orderly  research  program  upon  which  it 
would  be  based — if  all  other  users  of  the  land  are  simi- 
larly regulated.  The  basic  premise,  however,  of  the 
various  proposed  modifications  in  the  act  is  that  there 
is  presently  enough  evidence  to  warrant  the  strength- 
ening of  public  policy  governing  forest  management  to 
ensure  the  maximum  protection  of  other  watershed  re- 
sources during  the  period  while  a  comprehensive 
policy  and  program  is  being  developed. 

Although  major  reorientation  of  forest  management 
policy  most  logically  should  await  the  formulation  of 
an  overall  policy  for  comprehensive  watershed  man- 
agement, and  the  major  attention  in  the  interim  should 
therefore  be  directed  to  appropriate  broadening  and 
strengthening   of   the   objectives   and   administration 
of  the  existing  Forest  Practice  Act,  the  most  trenchant 
analysis  and  proposal  for  a  genuine  reform  in  forest 
management  policy  was  advanced  by  Dean  Zivuuska 
of  the  University  of  California  School  of  Forestry.  In 
his  analysis.  Dean  Zivnuska  suggests  that  the  approach 
of  the  act  be  shifted  from  one  of  means  to  ends,  from 
an    emphasis   on   the    forest   practices   themselves   to 
the  results  achieved.  Under  this  eminently  logical  sys- 
tem, which  is  the  basis  of  many  other  regulatory  pro- 
grams, the  state  would  not  prescribe  the  practice,  but 
would  specify  the  forest  and  watershed  standards  to 
be  met  by  the  landowner  and  the  timber  operator.  For 
example,   a   specification   of   stocking   to  be   obtained 
would  be  set  forth  as  a  condition  of  the  cutting  permit, 
along  with  such  other  factors  as  erosion  control,  the 
protection  of  fish  habitat,  the  maintenance  of  aesthet- 
ics, etc.,  and  a  substantial  performance  bond  would  be 
po.sted  to  ensure  compliance.  In  the  event  that  these 
standards  are  not  met  in  the  specified  period  of  time, 
the  bond  would  forfeit  to  the  state,  which  would  be  em- 
powered to  expend  the  proceeds  to  meet  the  required 
specifications.   Such  an  approach  would  provide  the 
landowner  and  operator  with  the  desired  full  flexibil- 
ity in  the  selection  of  methods  to  achieve  the  speci- 
fied results,  a  major  advantage  not  possible  under  the 
present  policy. 

However,  pending  the  possible  adoption  of  such  a 
major  reorientation  in  forest  management  policy,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  protection  of  other  watershed 
resources  from  the  excesses  of  improper  forest  prac- 
tices can  be  achieved  only  with  a  broadening  and 
strengthening  of  the  act  itself  by  the  declaration  of 
the  public  interest  in  other  resources,  the  prescrip- 
tion of  certain  additional  practices,  and  an  increase  in 


inspections  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  in  current 
operations. 

Because  most  of  these  considerations  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  the  subcomitttee  report  or  in  the  report 
of  the  Institute  of  Ecology,  and  are  summarized  in 
the  Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  the  final  point 
to  be  considered  in  this  section  concerns  the  matter 
of  inspections. 

The  following  testimony  by  Mr.  David  Pesonen.  a 
graduate  forester,  outlines  in  detail  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem.  The  conclusions  have  not  been  challenged 
by  the  Division  of  Forestry,  and  general  acceptance  of 
the  need  for  a  more  etfective  inspection  program  has 
been  indicated  by  the  timber  industry. 

".  .  .  What  does  adequate  enforcement  mean?  Let  us  con- 
sider a  t.vpical  logging  operation  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  Forest  Practice  Rules  in  the  North  Coast  Dis- 
trict. If  it  is  a  new  operation  in  virgin  timlier  or  in 
land  cut  over  years  ago  when  railroads  were  used,  the  job 
of  la.ving  out  a  road  networli  will  begin  one  or  two  sum- 
mers" before  actual  logging  begins.  If  it  is  relogging,  the 
roads  will  be  repaired  and  possibl.v  realigned.  In  any 
event,  before  actual  logging  begins  there  is  sulistantial 
activity  in  the  woods  on  portions  of  the  operation  that 
are  subject  to  forest  practice  rules  dealing  with  erosion 
control. 

■•While  actual  logging  is  in  progress,  the  operator  will 
be  involved  in  activities  covered  by  rules  dealing  with  seed 
trees,  skidroads.  and  fire  control.  Logging  usually  proceeds 
throughout  the  dry  season — seven  or  eight  months  out  of 
the  year. 

■•In  the  fall,  when  the  operator  is  about  to  shut  down 
for  the  winter,  he  will  be  closing  off  certain  roads,  ditching 
skid  trails,  burning  slash,  felling  snags,  and  possibly 
planting.  All  of  these  activities  are  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  forest  practice  rules,  and  the  activities  concerned 
with  roads  and  skid  trails  are  subject  to  rules  aimed  at 
erosion  control. 

••It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  chief  contributor  to 
soil  erosion  in  logging  operations  is  the  bare  ground  of 
skid  trails  and  the  cut-and-fill  portions  of  main  road  net- 
works. But  to  my  knowledge  the  Division  of  Forestry 
makes  no  inspections  on  logging  operations  during  the 
phase  when  road  networks  are  being  laid  out  and  con- 
structed. In  other  words,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  forest 
erosion  is  not  subject  to  any  enforcement  at  the  stage 
when  enforcement  could  result  in  corrective  practices.  The 
enforcement  effort  begins  after  logging  begins,  and  it  is 
not  realistic  to  expect  that  any  real  changes  can  be  effected 
when  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  operation  has  already 
been  completed.  It  is  like  suffering  an  ugly  new  building — 
we  just  learn  to  live  with  it. 

'•It  has  been  estimated  by  experienced  enforcement  per- 
sonnel that  an  adequate  level  of  compliance  with  the 
existing  forest  practice  rules  would  require  at  least  four 
inspections  per  season'  on  each  logging  operation.  Yet  the 
average  number  of  inspections  over  the  last  few  years  has 
l)een  only  about  1.4  per  operator  per  season.  Accurate 
statistics'  on  the  actual  level  of  enforcement  currently 
maintained  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  are  difficult  to 
interpret.  The  number  of  permittees  is  known,  for  example. 
but  the  number  of  operations  conducted  simultaneously  by 
each  permittee  is  not  known ;  it  is  estimated  to  be  about 
25%  greater  than  the  number  of  permittees.  Another  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  numerator  in  the  average  of  1.4  inspec- 
tions includes  many  foUowups  where  violations  have  been 
noted,  as  well  as  an  intensive  inspection  effort  when  prose- 
cutions are  contemplated.  Thus  the  figure  of  1.4  probably 
means  that  many  operators  are  never  inspected  during 
any  given  season. 


■  Personal  communication,  Mr.  Deane  L.  Bennett,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Coordinator,  California  Division  of  Forestry. 
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"Forest  Practice  Inspections  (CDF  data)  category  ;   but  a  rough   estimate  based  on  field  experience 

Inspections  in  ^"-^   '^*'^°   made   by   tlie   law   enforcement   personnel   of   the 

North  Coast     Number  of  Division  of  Forestry  as  follows:    (1)    fire  prevention — 60- 

Statewide  forest  practice  inspections     C^hltrhit^)     !"^l^.  Wm^-a^bUt  it  ^^^^"^■^'*«°°-20-30%  ;  and   (3)   soil  sta- 

\;°Df"^  '"^o  ^"™  "P  f"*^  state  of  enforcement  of  the  Forest  Prac- 

Total       By  inspectors     personnel  tice  Rules,  therefore,  insofar  as  they  relate  to  soil  erosion 

1961 ^'440             "               "           {frl            s  ''  ^*^''™^  '^""'^  ^'''''  *"  '^"^  "^'^^  ""^  ^°'''''''  Practice  Act  has 

1962l__II._Z___  2^424              "               __           i'o43             8  received  only  negligible  attention  in  the  field.  And,  whether 

1963 2,241            979           1,262           liais             8  "1'    "ot    if    is    adequate    legislation    cannot    be    determined 

1964 1,936            959              977              940             8  because  the  legislation  has  not  really  been  tested. 

a24              918              716             8  "Everyone  familiar  with  legislative  strategy  knows  that 

"There  seems  little  room  for  argument  that  the  gross  ^  Sood  way  to  avoid  tangling  with  some  controversial  sub- 
level  of  inspection  effort  is  far  below  the  minimum  neces-  J*<^ts  '^  f"  Pass  the  law  and  then  cut  it  off  at  the  purse 
sary  for  an  acceptable  level  of  compliance.  But  an  equally  strings.  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  with  the 
important  question  is  the  quality  of  the  inspections  that  Forest  Practice  Act.  The  most  recent  session  of  the  Legis- 
are  made.  lature   is   a   case   in   point.   The   Division   of   Forestry   re- 

"About  half  the  inspections  made  each  year  are  by  CDF  «o^«*^'^-,r"   '^PP.''0P"at'0"    ^^^   the   fiscal   year   1966-67   of 

personnel   other   than   the   professional   forest   practice   in-  *    „    million     virtually   all   of   it   for   fire   prevention    sur- 

spectors;     that    is,    by    fire    crew    foremen    and    district  veillance  and  enforcement  of  fire  prevention   rules.   When 

rangers     who  have   not  been  trained  for  these  tasks  and  I,    ,  '^o^''^™or  '^"^'^™'*  ^^^  '^"'^^*^^  ^°''  ^PProval,  this  figure 

who   consider   them   peripheral   to   their   main   employment  '^  "^"^  ^°  •i'™"  thousand.   The  Legislative  Analyst, 

in  fire  prevention  and  suppression.  assuming  that  the  Governor  had  cut  away  the  fat,  decided 

-An  ■.,.„„■...,,.;„,. ., .».  .t.,.. ,..,. ,.  tt. ,.«  i;s  tz\%s;  tna'  .zzrtli'S",:;  *; 

total   number   of   inspections   has   shown    a   steady   decline  was   the  Onvprnnr'o  L„vo  «f  «r;nn  Tt           a     '^^Sisutare 

::;ia:^uo--rT:^e2^^hr;uXTSeS^i:  ^^^rz^f  M^S'^^ip^rt^^s 

improving  steadily  and  thus  each  iLpeotion  consumes  more  L  embe'e?  th^t^^ven'th'e're'o  restel"fi'^-  ^"'   ''  ""'.'  ""' 

time,   or   the   level   of  timber   operations   hae   dwindled   and  ["se  Tn   the   hi.tori  '^   levelnf   v,  «f"f /""«'°"f'i   "" 

the  intensity  of  inspection  effort  has  remained  constant.  ^^rned  tvith  elusion  control.           °     '"'"   ''"f"^^^™-'  -"" 

"In  a  widely  circulated  article  some  years  ago  (Arvola,  "The  law  enforcement  coordinator  of  the  Division  of 
Jr.  of  Forestry,  Dec,  1962),  Deputy  State  Forester  T.  F.  Forestry  estimates  that  to  achieve  a  minimum  of  four 
Arvola  calculated  a  "compliance  index"  for  the  California  inspections  per  season  per  operation  with  adequate  atten- 
Forest  Practice  Rules  based  on  the  number  of  rules  in-  tion  to  all  the  Forest  Practice  Rules  would  require  a  six- 
fractions  compared  to  the  number  of  rules  complied  with  fold  increase  in  the  staff  of  forest  practice  inspectors.  In 
on  those  logging  operations  which  were  inspected  during  other  words,  by  this  index,  the  standard  of  enforcement  is 
1961.  The  "compliance  index"  for  that  year  was  87% ;  at  only  16%  of  the  estimated  minimum  for  acceptable  com- 
but  for  the  purposes  of  discovering  the  level  of  compliance  pliance. 

with    rules   aimed   at   erosion   control,   this   figure   is   little  "Is   there    any   doubt    that    this   is    intolerable?    Let    us 

help.   Many   of   the   rules,   for   example,   are   more   or   less  imagine  that  a   law   enforcement  study  was  made  on   the 

routine  forestry   practices   which   would  be   complied  with  state's   highways,   or   in   the  community  of  Watts    and   it 

whether   there  were  a   Forest  Practice  Act   or  not.   Thus  was  found  that  there  was  an  87%  "compliance  index"  with 

the  number  of  rules  complied  with  is  not  a  very  good  in-  the  laws.  Would  the  Highway  Patrol  or  the  Los  Angeles 

dication  of  the  good  faith  of  the  operators  in  attempting  Police  Department  have  any  difiiculty  getting  an  increased 

to  maintain  forest  productivity.  appropriation?    We    hear    a    good    deal    these    days    about 

"There   are   about  30  different  kinds   of   forest  practice  "cracking  down"   on   those   who   fail   to   respect   "law   and 

rules    ranging    from    minimum    cutting    diameters    to    safe  order."  But  in  the  forests  of  this  state  the  very  foundation 

maintenance  of  warming   fires.  All   of  these   rules   can  be  "^^  '^6  economy  is  washing  away  to  the  sea  at  an  unprece- 

classified    into    three   basic   categories:     (1)    those   dealing  dented  rate  and  the  agency  charged  with  controlling  this 

with  forest  regeneration;    (2)    those  dealing  with  fire  pre-  irrevocable  waste  must  beg  for  funds  at  every  session  of 

vention;  (3)  and  those  dealing  with  soil  stability.  Legislature    and    see    its    requests    slashed    to    pieces    year 

"Jr  io  a;ik„  u  t         ^-      <-     u               u      ..     .•        .         .,  '''™'^  year— all  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  law  which 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much   attention  is  paid  has  been  on  the  books  for  more  than  25  years.  .  ."   (Tran- 

by  forest  practice  inspectors  and  other  inspectors  to  each  script,  p.  261-24) 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


California  possesses  a  variety  and  abundance  of 
natural  resources  unique  in  the  world,  with  this  fact 
being  perhaps  the  major  element  in  attracting  the 
huge  and  continuing  population  migration  to  the 
state.  In  addition  to  the  unusual  scenic  values  of  these 
resources,  they  have  been  a  major  factor  in  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  state's  economy,  which  now 
exceeds  that  of  all  but  five  nations  in  the  world. 

However,  the  strains  and  stresses  of  rapid  growth 
are  producing  increasingly  serious  effects  on  the 
state 's  remaining  natural  resources,  with  the  demands 
of  this  growth  frequently  resulting  in  inadequately 
planned  and  coordinated  programs  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  particular  resources  or  uses  of  the  land.  As 
a  consequence  there  is  a  growing  realization  that 
the  single-purpose  approach  which  presently  domi- 
nates resourc-es  planning  and  management  in  Cali- 
fornia does  not  provide  for  adequate  consideration 
of  the  complex  and  often  subtle  interrelationships 
among  natural  resources  in  the  process  of  allocating 
a  particular  resource  to  meet  a  particular  need. 

Because  such  consideration  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  future  growth,  productivity,  and  natural  beauty 
of  California,  the  Subcommittee  on  Forest  Practices 
and  Watershed  Management  of  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources,  Planning,  and  Public 
Works  undertook  a  preliminary  review  of  the  effects 
of  man's  various  activities  within  watersheds  upon 


the  prevailing  balance  among  natural  resources. 
Based  upon  this  review,  the  subcommittee  reached 
the  following  conclusions. 

1.  To  ensure  the  long-range,  balanced  allocation  of 
all  natural  resources  within  California  water- 
sheds, it  is  increasingly  urgent  that  the  state  de- 
velop and  adopt  a  policy  and  program  for  com- 
prehensive watershed  management,  which  is 
based  upon  reliable,  scientifically  acquired  data 
defining  the  effects  of  man's  activities  on  the 
balance  among  watershed  resources ; 

2.  To  discover  presently  unavailable  data  relative 
to  the  interaction  of  watershed  management 
variables,  the  state  should  undertake  a  long- 
term,  multidisciplined,  coordinated  research  pro- 
gram ;  and 

3.  To  ensure  the  maximum  protection  of  all  nat- 
ural resources  within  watersheds  during  the  in- 
terim period  while  a  comprehensive  watershed 
management  policy  and  program  is  being  de- 
veloped, the  objectives  and  administration  of  the 
relevant  existing  public  policies — including  those 
governing  highway  construction,  forest  manage- 
ment, water  resources  development,  range  man- 
agement, and  urban  and  recreation  development 
— should  be  broadened  and  strengthened. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  subcommittee  recommends 

.   .   .   With  respect  to   comprehensive  watershed 
management,  that 

1.  The  State  of  California  develop  and  adopt  a 
comprehensive  state  policy  and  program  for  the 
management  of  all  natural  resources  within  -wa- 
tersheds, that  will  ensure  their  long-range,  bal- 
anced allocation  to  meet  specific  demands,  and 
that  will  provide  for  the  orderly  consideration 
of  the  impact  of  all  human  activities — including 
but  not  limited  to  the  building  of  dams,  the 
construction  of  highways,  logging,  grazing,  min- 
ing, and  urban  and  recreational  development, 
upon  watershed  resources  and  products — includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  soils,  fish  and  wildlife,  the 
sustained  productivity  of  merchantable  timber, 
water,  scenic  amenities,  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  that 

2.  Such  a  comprehensive  watershed  management 
policy  and  program  is  based  upon  a  long-term, 
coordinated,  multidisciplined  research  program, 
which  is  formulated  with  the  objective  of  pro- 
viding necessary  and  presently  unavailable  data 
relative  to  the  interaction  of  watershed  manage- 
ment variables. 


.   .   ,   With  respect  to   forest  management,   that 

1.  The  purposes,  objectives,  and  administration  of 
the  Forest  Practice  Act  be  broadened  to  include 
consideration  of  the  public  interest  in  other  nat- 
ural resources  within  watersheds,  by 

a.  Expanding  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  act ; 

b.  Broadening  the  membership  on  the  district 
forest  practice  committees  and  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry ; 

c.  Enabling  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  to  ini- 
tiate action  on  rules  independent  of  the  dis- 
trict committees ; 


d.  Requiring  the  posting  of  a  substantial  per- 
formance bond  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
timber  operations ; 

e.  Modifying  the  terms  and  conditions  by  which 
land  conversion  permits  may  be  granted ;  and 

f .  Other  actions  as  appropriate  ; 

2.  Additional  prescriptive  practices  be  specified  in 
the  act  to  protect  other  natural  resources,  in- 
eluding  but  not  limited  to 

a.  The  prohibition  of  stream  blockages,  the  use 
of  streambeds  as  tractor  roads  and  skid  trails, 
and  the  deposit  of  slash  in  streams ; 

b.  The  prevention  of  excessive  soil  erosion  and 
damage  to  fish  habitat  by  tightened  require- 
ments governing  the  logging  of  steep,  unstable 
slopes ;  the  placement,  construction,  and  drain- 
age of  access  roads ;  and  the  retention  of  buffer 
strips  of  nonmerchantable  trees  along 
streams ;  and 

c.  The  requirement  for  advance  submission  and 
approval  of  a  cutting  plan  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  timber  operations ; 

3.  The  inspection  and  enforcement  of  the  act  be 
strengthened  by  increases  in  field  staff  sufficient 
to  insure  a  reasonable  level  of  inspection;  and 

■4.  Additional  actions  be  taken,  including  but  not 
limited  to 

a.  The  licensing  of  professional  foresters ; 

b.  The  holding  of  a  conference  to  establish  uni- 
form measures  and  standard  conversion  fac- 
tors ;  and 

c.  The  le-^y  of  a  severance  tax  on  timber  cut 
to  support  forest  research,  and  a  tax  on  log- 
ging equipment  to  support  a  strengthened 
inspection  program. 

.  .  .  With  respect  to  the  effects  of  other  resources 
management  policies  and  programs  on  the  bal- 
ance among  natural  resources  within  watersheds, 
that  the  committee  continue  with  further  de- 
tailed studies. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Institute  of  Ecology  -undertook  this  study  of 
man 's  effect  on  California  watersheds  for  the  suhcom- 
mittee  on  Forest  Practices  and  Watershed  Manage- 
ment of  the  State  Assemhly  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, Planning,  and  Public  Works  with  full 
awareness  of  the  enormity  of  the  task.  Assistance  from 
private  industry,  governmental  agencies,  conservation 
organizations,  and  individual  scientists  was  sought  and 
received,  but  the  contributions  of  the  last  group  were 
most  heavily  depended  upon  for  this  report. 

Since  the  scope  of  this  study  is  so  broad,  and  in 
many  areas  incompletely  documented,  recognized  ex- 
perts were  enlisted  to  prepare  individual  sections  of 
the  report.  No  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  areas  of  con- 
troversy, and,  of  course,  not  all  experts  were  able  to 
respond.  This,  though  regrettable,  is  inevitable  when  an 
investigation  of  this  magnitude  must  be  conducted 
within  a  sis-month  period.  Those  who  did  respond  iden- 
tify in  their  sections  the  major  problem  areas  and 
suggest  what  they  feel  to  be  the  best  solutions. 

In  this  report  attention  is  focused  largely  on  the 
north  coast  counties,  whose  watersheds  are  steadily  be- 
coming more  important  to  the  whole  state ;  however, 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  include  other  areas  since 
most  watershed  problems  are  common  to  all  regions 
of  the  state.  Such  natural  resources  as  soil,  vegeta- 
tion, water,  fish,  and  wildlife  are  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  erosion,  fire,  logging,  grazing,  agriculture, 
dam  construction,  road  construction,  land  conversion, 
and  recreation.  Brief  consideration  of  economic  values 
and  a  comparison  of  forest  laws  are  included.  Pres- 
ervation of  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  watersheds  was  an 
important  consideration  throughout  the  study,  but  is 
not  dealt  with  as  a  separate  section. 

Almost  every  section  of  this  report  was  reviewed  by 
one  or  more  authorities,  whose  anonymity  is  pre- 
served in  accordance  with  the  normal  consultative 
referral  system  of  scientific  journals.  Invariably  the 
reviewers  objected  to  some  details,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  agree  with  the  general  conclusions  of  the  in- 
dividual sections.  Because  many  of  the  details  are 
controversial  or  based  on  limited  documentation,  these 
criticisms  were  anticipated,  and  thej'  were  carefully 


considered  in  revision  of  the  various  sections  and  i 
arriving  at  the  conclusions  of  the  summary.  The  rec 
ommendations  at  the  end  of  the  summary  are  based  o: 
the  written  contributions,  on  library  research,  intei 
views  with  private  and  governmental  authorities,  an 
statements  presented  at  the  Assembly  committee's  put 
lie  hearings  in  Berkeley  on  August  17, 1966. 

In  compiling  this  report,  it  was  immediately  ev 
dent  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  serious  pro! 
lems  do  exist  in  the  management  of  the  watersheds  i 
California.  Since  the  demands  of  the  various  interest 
utilizing  the  watersheds  are  not  only  increasing  hx 
also  becoming  more  conflicting  it  is  becoming  eve 
more  important  to  consider  land  from  the  stanc 
point  of  multiple  use  in  attempting  to  meet  thes 
problems. 

It  also  became  evident  as  the  study  proceeded  th£ 
in  certain  areas  there  is  inadequate  scientific  info: 
mation  upon  which  to  base  judgments.  Often  in  th 
past  generalizations  have  been  made  which,  althoug 
applicable  to  a  particular  situation,  are  completel 
inappropriate  when  applied  to  a  whole  resource  b( 
cause  of  the  great  variations  in  local  conditions  c 
human  needs,  topography,  vegetation  and  climati 
Thus,  it  was  concluded  that  the  best  solution  to  tli 
problems  of  California  watersheds  lies  in  gaining  su: 
ficient  factual  information  to  replace  the  broad  gene; 
alizations  now  applied  to  land  management.  In  e; 
tablishing  a  policy  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  flex 
bility  in  practice  with  enforceable  responsibilit 
assured  by  law. 

With  this  background,  the  objectives  of  this  n 
port  may  be  stated  to  be:  1)  to  inform  the  Assembl 
committee  of  the  current  status  of  California 
natural  resources  within  the  watersheds,  includin 
identification  of  problems  arising  from  land  use 
2)  to  inform  the  committee  how  well  the  current  law 
intended  to  protect  natural  resources  in  Californi 
are  working;  3)  to  compare  these  laws  with  those  c 
other  states  and  nations,  and  suggest  how  California 
laws  might  be  improved ;  4)  to  review  the  possibilitit 
of  arriving  at  a  comprehensive  approach  to  watershe 
management  in  California  under  the  multiple  Ian 
use  concept. 
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THE  FOREST  RESOURCE 


Description 

Since  forests  are  the  primary  vegetation  cover  of 
California  waterslicds,  practices  in  their  manage- 
ment are  of  paramount  importance.  As  timber  acre- 
age declines  and  the  demand  for  timber  increases, 
losses  presently  tolerable  will  become  intolerable,  and 
more  intensive  forest  management  will  be  required  to 
maintain  adequate  cutting  levels.  Although  much  of 
California's  watershed  laud  is  within  U.S.  National 
Forests,  where  state  legislation  is  not  involved  in 
management  practices,  private  holdings  on  watershed 
lands,  wliile  important  in  all  areas  of  the  state,  are 
most  extensive  in  the  north  coast  counties.  It  is  pri- 
marily these  watersheds,  as  well  as  other  large  pri- 
vate holdings  such  as  are  found  in  the  Sierra-Cascade 
region,  w.hich  are  subject  to  regulation  by  state  laws. 

Certainly  no  topic  of  this  report  is  charged  with 
more  emotion  and  controversy  than  the  question  of 
the  redwood  resources  in  these  north  coast  counties. 
Although  the  redwood  is  not  the  dominant  forest  type 
in  the  north  coast  counties,  the  fact  that  95  percent  of 
the  commercial  redwood  land  is  in  private  ownership 
means  that  state  laws  are  of  paramount  concern.  To 
the  botanist  and  conservationist,  the  redwood,  show- 
ing remarkable  adaptation  to  the  climate  of  the  north 
coast  area,  represents  a  living  fossil  whose  very 
existence  is  of  no  small  scientific  interest.  To  the 
forest  industry  and  the  individuals  whose  livelihood 
depends  upon  redwood  cutting,  they  are  a  crop  to  be 
harvested  as  economically  as  possible  and  perpetuated 
where  economically  feasible.  As  this  report  is  being 
written,  these  two  groups  are  in  conflict.  Both  state 
and  federal  agencies  have  joined  in  the  controversy, 
and  the  final  outcome  of  the  distribution  of  parks 
and  logging  activity  is  uncertain. 

Although  not  presenting  as  dramatic  a  problem  as 
the  redwood  forests,  the  Douglas  fir,  true  fir,  pon- 
derosa  pine,  and  mixed  conifer  forests  are  extremely 
important  elements  of  California's  natural  resources 
(Muerle  and  Hornibrook  1965).  Harvests  of  both 
Douglas  fir  and  ponderosa  pine  greatly  exceed  that  of 
redwood,  and  species  other  than  redwood  provide  over 
four-fifths  of  the  timber  cut  in  California.  Further- 
more, these  forests  will  assume  still  greater  impor- 
tance to  California's  economy  as  the  proportion  of 
redwood  in  the  annual  cut  declines  and  as  other  species 
of  trees  become  commercially  valuable,  especially  for 
pulp  products. 

Management  Problems 

Maintaining  the  productivity  of  vegetation  and  wild- 
life, as  well  as  the  aesthetic  values  of  the  forest,  neces- 
sitates retaining  the  soil  upon  whose  basic  fertility 
biological  productivity  depends,  and  whose  conser- 
vation is  the  key  to  the  future  usefullness  of  our 
watersheds.  It  is  apparent  that  soil  is  the  least  renew- 


able of  the  renewable  resources,  since  regeneration  of 
soil  from  parent  material  is  a  very  slow  process.  Studies 
of  the  Eel  and  Mad  Rivers  of  the  north  coast,  indi- 
cate that  soil  regeneration  in  these  areas  currently 
amounts  to  only  %o  to  ^oo  of  the  rate  of  loss  by  ero- 
sion. To  more  precisely  quantify  these  estimates  it  will 
be  desirable  to  determine  how  much  natural  channel 
erosion  is  involved  in  the  sediment  loads  now  car- 
ried by  these  streams. 

Any  discussion  of  soil  erosion  must  acknowledge  the 
tremendous  variation  in  .soil  type,  topography,  and 
associated  vegetation  within  California  watersheds  and 
generalizations  must  be  made  with  caution.  Whenever 
ground  is  exposed  through  accidental  or  intentional  re- 
moval of  vegetation,  however,  erosion  is  almost  in- 
variably accelerated.  In  assessing  man's  impact  on 
erosion  of  California  watersheds,  natural  causes  of  ero- 
sion as  well  as  those  that  are  man  made  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  "once  in  a  hundred  year"'  storms  which 
have  inundated  the  north  coast  on  occasion  move  more 
soil  from  some  sites  in  a  few  hours  than  is  trans- 
ported in  many  years  of  normal  rainfall  (Horn  1966). 

As  man  penetrates  the  mountains  in  search  of  min- 
erals, timber,  and  recreation,  roads  that  accompany 
him  often  represent  the  greatest  source  of  erodable 
soil.  It  is  generally  agreed,  for  example,  that  logging 
roads  are  more  destructive  to  the  hillsides  in  a  given 
area  than  are  the  beds  into  which  the  trees  are  felled, 
or  the  skid  trails  over  which  the  logs  are  dragged. 

When  the  lumber  industry  was  younger,  a  great 
deal  of  log  transport  was  accomplished  by  small  rail- 
roads. Now  extensive  networks  of  roads  bring  log- 
ging trucks  into  the  forests,  and  wear  and  tear  by  the 
heavy  equipment  increases  the  exposure  of  topsoil. 
Public  roads,  with  their  numerous  roadcuts  and  fills, 
further  contribute  to  the  problem  and  in  many  areas 
may  represent  the  main  source  of  erodable  material 
(Dr.  Schiechtl,  in  his  section  of  this  report,  indicates 
how  rapidly  exposed  slopes  can  be  rehabilitated  by  re- 
vegetation  at  the  same  time  road  construction  goes 
forward).  Regardless  of  land  use,  however,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  keeping  the  soil  covered  is  the 
key  to  erosion  control.  An  important  aspect  of  forest 
management,  therefore,  should  be  to  recover  the  land 
with  vegetation,  including  the  elements  of  a  good 
timber  crop,  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  forests  are 
cut. 

Logging  engineering  from  the  standpoint  of  mini- 
mizing erosion  has  received  far  too  little  attention 
from  industry  and  governmental  agencies.  With  re- 
spect to  the  long-run  economy  of  the  forest,  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  timber  removal  can  certainly  be 
made  to  preserve  the  soil  from  serious  increa.ses  in  ero- 
sion. Unfortunately,  up  to  now  much  of  the  develop- 
ment of  logging  methods  has  been  left  to  tractor  com- 
panies. The  erosion  situation  can  become  less  serious 
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in  the  future,  as  virgin  timber  cut  decreases  and  young 
growth  cutting  increases,  making  it  possible  to  use 
lighter,  less  damaging  equipment  in  the  forests.  How- 
ever, even  at  the  present  there  are  less  destructive 
methods  of  harvesting  than  some  of  the  tractor  methods 
currently  employed  and  particular  attention  in  regu- 
lation should  be  directed  to  the  results  achieved  rather 
than  the  methods  employed.  In  regard  to  improving 
methods,  Norway  is  currently  experimenting  with  fu- 
niculars to  lift  logs  from  the  forest  floor,  thus  elimi- 
nating damaging  skid  trails  and  the  Swiss  are  using 
a  "Wyssen"  system.  A  modified  version  called  the 
"skyline  version"  has  been  used  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. Rubber  tired  vehicles,  long  booms,  and  balloons 
are  also  being  developed  which  allow  logs  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  forest  with  greatly  reduced  soil  dis- 
turbance. An  acceleration  of  this  developmental  re- 
search is  needed.  In  addition,  it  has  been  suggested 
(McKillop  1967)  that  forestets  themselves  should 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  application  of  logging 
techniques  and  not  remain  di.stant  from  the  logging 
operation  until  timber  removal  has  been  completed  and 
advice  on  cleanup  and  regeneration  is  desired. 

In  the  last  analysis  of  the  actual  process  of  tree 
removal  from  the  forest,  the  man  on  the  tractor  is 
usually  the  final  authority.  His  education,  attitude, 
and  interest  in  conservation  of  the  soil  and  prospective 
regeneration  of  the  forests  can  be  deciding  factors  in 
the  maintenance  of  forest  resources.  Until  better  tim- 
ber removal  methods  are  commonly  used,  training 
movies,  seminars,  and  field  trips  for  the  actual  tractor 
operators  are  wise  investments,  and  should  be  pro- 
moted to  a  greater  extent  by  both  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Fire  has  been  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse  to  our 
watersheds  and  were  a  fairly  common  and  sometimes 
important  element  in  the  succession  of  our  virgin 
California  forests.  However,  with  the  loss  of  virgin 
forests  and  the  accumulation  of  fuel  on  the  forest  floor, 
destructive  crown  fires  have  become  more  common. 
Much  of  the  funds  available  to  the  State  Division  of 
Forestry  now  go  into  the  urgent  task  of  fire  suppres- 
sion. 

Control  burning  permits  were  initiated  in  1945 ; 
such  burns  have  been  used  primarily  for  brush  control 
in  range  improvement,  but  have  not  been  widely 
used  as  a  tool  in  forest  management,  although  pre- 
scribed burns  may  serve  to  reduce  forest  fuel  and  thus 
to  decrease  wildfire  hazards.  Because  brush  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  this  practice,  controlled  burning 
may  be  used  to  open  up  second  growth  forests  for  a 
more  parklike  appearance.  It  should  be  recognized, 
however,  that  "undesirable"  trees,  or  even  low  grow- 
ing members  of  the  forest  plant  community,  may  be  of 
decisive  importance  in  maintaining  the  productivity  of 
the  forest  soil.  For  example,  in  northern  coniferous 
forests  of  Europe  where  site  deterioration  due  to  pod- 
zolization  (removal  of  soil  nutrients  by  acid  leaching 
of  soil)  is  an  ever-present  threat,  such  pioneer 
"weedy"  trees  as  birch  and  aspen  are  highly  valued 
because  their  leaf  litter  is  high  in  calcium,  which 
neutralizes  podzolization.  Likewise,  alder  trees  might 
be  considered  undesirable  since  in  transpiration  they 


remove  large  amounts  of  water  from  a  drainage  sy; 
tem ;  however,  they  contribute  to  soil  fertility  by  si{ 
nificant  nitrogen  additions  in  leaf  fall  (Goldma 
1961). 

Where  prescribed  burning  is  desirable,  particuh 
care  must  be  taken  to  select  the  right  site  at  the  rigl 
time  in  order  to  reduce  the  danger  of  a  controlle 
burn  becoming  a  destructive  wildfire.  In  genera 
low  intensity,  controlled  fires  do  not  create  the  en 
sional  hazards  that  wildfires  do,  and  if  wisely  applie 
and  carefully  regulated  can  be  a  helpful  managemei 
tool  (Vlamis.  Biswell,  and  Schultz  1955).  Their  us 
fulness  would  be  greatly  increased  by  studies  of  tl 
ecological  relationships  of  the  forest  floor  plant  cor 
munity,  as  well  as  additional  information  regardir 
any  variations  in  soil  properties. 

Another  very  important  management  problem 
the  inadequate  restocking  of  cutover  land  with  timbi 
.species.  State  Forester  Raymond  (1966),  at  the  A 
sembly  Subcommittee  public  hearings,  emphasized  tl 
seriousness  of  this  problem  by  stating  that  "the  oi 
forest  survey  statistic  that  indicates  a  dangerous  si 
nation  is  the  large  amount  of  nonstocked  land  : 
California.  This  area  is  reported  to  be  3,754,000  acr 
in  1963."  How  much  of  this  nonstocked  "commerci 
timber  land"  is  due  to  logging  and  how  much  is  d\ 
to  other  activities  is  not  documented. 

If  we  consider  the  restocking  of  redwood  there 
fairly  good  agreement  that  regeneration  is  best  c 
exposed  mineral  soil,  and  that  it  has  been  mai: 
tained  on  the  plains  by  periodic  flooding.  At  the  san 
time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  present  restockir 
of  redwood  is  not  satisfactory.  Redwoods  have  r 
generated  themselves  by  sprouting  in  certain  circur 
stances,  but  have  not  done  so  in  others,  under  seer 
ingly  identical  conditions.  Where  redwood  plantir 
has  been  attempted  (few  attempts  since  1930),  the: 
has  frequently  been  poor  survival  of  planting  stoc 
In  fact,  Douglas  fir  plantations  are  being  substitute 
in  the  reforestation  of  areas  once  dominated  by  re^ 
woods.  This  conversion  has  prompted  serious  ae 
thetic  criticism  by  conservationists.  Some  authoriti 
feel  that  the  most  serious  complicating  factor  in  r 
stocking  appears  to  be  the  variation  in  microclima 
and  soil  type  found  from  north  to  south,  east  to  wes 
and  even  from  hillside  to  hillside,  within  the  redwoc 
region. 

In  attempting  to  examine  the  entire  redwood  si 
nation  in  depth,  it  has  become  apparent  that  adc 
tional  facts  are  badly  needed.  The  paucity  of  eerta 
kinds  of  definitive  information  is  alarming,  esp 
cially  for  a  renewable  resource  of  such  commerci 
and  recreational  value.  To  date,  the  modest  researt 
efforts  on  redwood  ecology  have  produced  more-  co: 
troversy  than  answers  on  many  questions.  For  e 
ample,  Roy  (1966)  contends  that  redwood  is  a  dim; 
species,  while  Stone  (1966)  considers  it  to  be  su 
climax.  In  their  sections  of  the  report,  Drs.  Beckii 
and  Biswell  emphasize  that  fire  is  a  necessary  eleme: 
of  the  redwood  environment,  while  Roy  (196( 
stresses  its  destructive  nature. 

There  is  also  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  i: 
ability  to  consistently  achieve  regeneration  of  speci 
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other  thaii  redwoods  (Roy.  1953).  In  fact,  there  is  an 
overall  lack  of  sufficient  silviculture  of  most  Califor- 
nia forest  species.  This  has  made  it  necessary  to  base 
certain  forest  practice  rules  on  conjecture,  or  on  stud- 
ies from  other  areas  which  may  or  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  California.  Five  years- ago  Dr.  Baker  (1962. 
p.  499).  former  Dean  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Forestry  at  Berkeley,  referred  to 
the  practice  of  silviculture  in  California  as  "primi- 
tive." Although  some  good  research  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  intervening  years,  there  is  little  reason 
to  alter  this  judgment  today.  In  fact,  there  may  be 
less  actual  silvicultural  effort  now  than  there  was  in 
the  1930  "s.  This  may  in  part  be  compensated  for  by 
an  increase  in  the  general  area  of  forest  biolgy,  but 
in  the  ease  of  almost  every  type  of  tree  being  logged 
today,  cutting  has  necessarily  gone  ahead  without  suf- 
ficient knowledge  available  to  make  relatively  cer- 
tain of  getting  good  restocking  and  rapid  growth  from 
the  new  stands.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  stop 
timber  operations  while  research  catches  up.  it  is  cer- 
tainly necessary  to  press  on  much  more  vigorously 
with  research  on  all  forest  tj-pes.  taking  into  account 
the  great  variability  in  California  forests.  At  the  same 
time,  some  foresters  that  were  interviewed  feel  that 
there  is  already  a  good  deal  of  information  on  silvi- 
culture, which  for  social  and  economic  reasons  (e.g.. 
lack  of  conviction  by  small  forest  owners  that  forestry 
can  be  profitable  >  is  simply  not  being  applied.  This  is 
another  pertinent  problem  that  deserves  attention. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  restocking  our  cut- 
over  land  with  desirable  timber  species  is  the  complex 
question  of  balancing  growth  against  cut.  Currently, 
more  is  being  cut  than  is  being  grown.  Oswald  and 
Hornibrook  (1966)  reported  that  the  1963  cut  of  saw- 
timber  in  California  exceeded  net  growth  for  the 
same  year  by  almost  50  percent  (3.2  billion  board 
feet).  If  one  desires  somewhat  less  alarming  statis- 
tics one  can  convert  the  board  feet  to  cubic  feet.  But 
regardless  of  the  units  used,  at  this  rate  it  is  obvious 
that  the  volume  of  growing  stock  of  sawtimber  will 
decline  until  some  balance  between  the  two  is  reached. 
This  will  only  happen  when  sawtimber  is  reduced  to 
the  point  where  further  cutting  is  not  economical.  Un- 
fortunately, all  projections  must  be  based  on  growth 
and  cut  data  which  are  incomplete,  because  a  really 
accurate  tally  of  the  state's  timber  resources  is  simply 
not  available.  Some  statistics  of  timber  production  are 
no  longer  kept  confidential  in  county  tax  assessor 
offices  and  may  prove  useful  if  assembled  by  some  cen- 
tral agency.  But  even  with  this  information  there  is 
a  pressing  need  for  an  intensification  of  the  forest 
survey.  Certainly,  the  state  government  and  the  tim- 
ber industry  would  benefit  from  having  the  best 
possible  statistics  on  growth  and  cut  in  order  to  plan 
future  activities  more  accurately. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  confusion  of  available  statis- 
tics that  there  is  a  need  for  standardization  of  timber 
units  of  measure.  The  confusion  and  inaccuracy  in- 
troduced by  the  use  of  various  units  of  measure  and 
in  tabulating  the  amount  of  "over-run"  in  the  lum- 
ber tally,  points  up  the  need  for  a  universal  standard 
of  measure  with  (standard)  conversion  factors  to  ex- 


press the  timber  inventory  in  terms  that  are  consist- 
ent, comprehensive,  and  planned  for  conversion  into 
the  wide  range  of  product  estimates  required  by  the 
forest  industries.  A  conference  to  sort  out  this  prob- 
lem, which  might  be  convened  by  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry,  is  long  overdue. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  more  intensive  forest  man- 
agement can  maintain  present  timber  cutting  levels  in 
the  future  despite  reduction  in  timber  acreages ;  how- 
ever, there  are  several  problems  associated  with  this 
proposal.  Most  important,  such  a  concept  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  maintaining  or  improving  site  quali- 
ties for  maximum  growth  rates,  yet  present  methods 
of  timber  harvest  are  certainly  not  achieving  this. 
Also,  as  Koerber  (1967)  has  pointed  out.  insect  and 
disease  problems  are  likely  to  become  much  more  se- 
vere if  intensive  management  practices  result  in  even- 
aged  stands  of  single  species,  since  these  stands  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  attack  and  damage.  Of  course, 
uneven-aged  stands  of  multispecies  can  be  established, 
so  the  primary  problem  in  maintaining  present  cut- 
ting levels  by  intensive  forest  management  is  that 
of  maintaining  high  site  quality. 

In  view  of  these  formidable  management  problems 
facing  the  timber  industry  and  the  state  government, 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  their  solutions.  Of- 
ten an  ongoing  project  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  places 
in  which  to  make  an  additional  investment.  The  co- 
operative Soil  and  Vegetation  Survey  is  an  example 
of  a  continuing  program  in  which  expansion,  rapid 
completion,  and  interpretation  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  state.  The  present  procedure  of  not 
mapping  areas  of  erosion  which  are  less  than  10  acres 
in  size  involves  regrettable  loss  of  important  detail. 
Many  serious  erosion  sites  are  considerably  less  than 
10  #tres  in  extent,  and  these  localized  erosion  sites 
could  be  lined  in  on  the  Soil  and  Vegetation  Survey 
maps  at  modest  additional  expense.  Once  they  are  defi- 
nitely located  on  maps,  problem  areas  would  be  more 
obvious,  and  erosion  control  would  be  easier  to  im- 
plement. Speeding  up  completion  of  the  survey  and, 
even  more  important,  supporting  research  on  interpre- 
tation to  enable  full  use  of  the  information  collected 
would  also  benefit  a  variety  of  interests.  For  example, 
the  high  correlation  of  biologic  production  to  soiltype. 
as  demonstrated  in  southern  forests  by  Coile  (1952),  is 
useful  in  furnishing  site  classifications  (Storie  and 
Wieslander  1949).  This  survey  is  an  example  of  a  gov- 
ernmental project  in  which  private  industry  is  bene- 
fited. 

Cooperation  between  government  and  industry 
continues  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  proper  man- 
agement of  California's  forest  resources.  One  innova- 
tion from  which  both  government  and  the  timber  in- 
dustry would  benefit  would  be  to  require  some  form 
of  licensing  of  foresters  through  the  Department  of 
Professional  and  Vocational  Standards.  This  would 
appear  reasonable,  since  both  industry  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental agencies  must  rely  heavily  upon  the  advice 
of  foresters. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  in  this  summary 
about  the  need  for  additional  silvicultural  research, 
that   if  it  were  not  for  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
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leni.  it  would  uot  be  mentioned  again.  Such  research, 
together  with  advances  in  logging  engineering,  are 
areas  where  great  values  in  resource  conservation  may 
be  realized  with  relatively  modest  investments.  In  both 
sihieulture  and  logging  engineering,  all  private  and 
governmental  timber  interests,  as  well  as  many 
other  interests,  would  benefit  greatly  from  further 
cooperative  research  activity.  A  more  active  partici- 
pation in  and  support  of  research  by  industry  would 
seem  particularly  desirable  iTVildland  Research  Plan- 
ning Committee  1964  V  A  timber  tax  similar  to  that  of 
Oregon  (a  ta:s  of  5  cents  per  1000  board  ft.  levied 
on  loggers  who  cut  more  than  25.000  board  ft. /year  for 
the  support  of  forest  research"),  which  was  suggested 
by  the  forest  industries  of  that  state,  could  support 
such  research  and  also  help  maintain  a  closer  work- 
ing arrangement  between  government,  industry,  and 
research  units.  Tlie  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  State 
Division  of  Forestry  and  the  "VTildlands  Research 
Council  which  liave  a  history  of  cooperative  effort 
sliould  he  further  eueotiraged  to  continue  to  integrate 
their  management  and  research  activities  together 
with  the  industry. 

The  Forest  Practice  Act 

The  central  theme  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act  is  stated 
in  Section  4542  of  the  Public  Resources  Code.  '•The 
public  interest  is  affected  by  the  management  of  for- 
ests, timberlands.  watersheds,  and  soil  resources  of  the 
state,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  this  state  to  encourage, 
promote  and  require  such  development,  use.  and  man- 
agement of  forests  and  timberlands  as  will  maintain 
the  continuous  production  of  forest  products,  to 
the  end  that  adequate  supplies  of  forest  are  assured  for 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  industries.  It  is  the  policy 
of  this  state  to  encourage  and  assist  pri^-ate  owner- 
ship in  the  management  and  economic  development  of 
privately  owned  timberlands. 

The  Forest  Practice  Act.  as  amended  in  1963.  is 
certainly  excellent  in  theory,  btit  in  application  has 
not  conserved  the  resource  to  the  satisfaction  of 
many  atithorities.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  report  that 
the  cutting  level  on  private  lands  in  California  will 
have  dropped  from  the  1963  cut  by  59  percent  pro- 
jected to  the  year  2000  (U.S.  Forest  Service  1965).  Al- 
though valites  of  this  sort  may  tmdergo  some  modifi- 
cation when  and  if  better  data  are  made  available,  and 
the  year  2000  may  represent  the  lowest  point  in  Cal- 
ifornia timber  cutting  levels,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
serious  trend  toward  lower  cutting  figures  on  private 
land  will  be  reversed  under  present  practices.  Chief 
Forester  Ra>"mond  has  noted  in  his  testimony  at  Berke- 
ley (1966),  "No  field  sui-ve.v  or  research  on  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  (Forest  Practice ^  Act  has  been 
effective  has  been  made. ' "  The  estimated  59  percent  de- 
crease in  cutting  level  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
CaUfornians  are  not,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  act,  "'conserving  and  maintaining  the 
productivity  of  timberlands  in  the  interest  of  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  state  and  the  continuance  of  the 
forest  industry. ' ' 


Among  the  objections  to  the  Forest  Practice  A- 
is  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  dividing  the  fore 
lands  of  California  into  four  districts  for  the  pu 
pose  of  rulemaking.  The  variation  in  topograph 
soil,  and  vegetation  within  even  a  single  district  mab 
it  difficult  to  prescribe  specific  regulations,  such  as  e: 
actly  what  angle  of  slope  can  or  cannot  be  logger 
Any  increase  in  prescription  legislation  would  remoi 
the  element  of  flexibility  necessary  to  meet  the  infini 
variability  in  forest  conditions.  Zi^Titiska  1 1966\  Dea 
of  the  University  of  California  School  of  Forestry  ; 
Berkeley,  in  addressing  a  meeting  of  foresters  state 
that  California  should  adopt  a  form  of  public  regtil. 
tion  ■  ■  consistent  with  basic  forestry  principles  and  tl 
requirements  of  silviculture  in  our  heterogenous  fo 
ests."  He  concluded  that  California  has  failed  1 
achieve  this  by  adopting  the  prescription  approac 
which  is  "the  antithesis  of  our  central  concept  thj 
silviculttu-al  management  requires  continuously  var 
ing  treatments  based  on  the  expert  judgment  of  tl 
forester." 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  Forest  Praetic 
Act  concerns  its  administration.  The  State  Board  c 
Forestry  is  presently  composed  of  seven  members  wl 
are  in  an  important  position  of  infltience  land  use  pra( 
tices  in  California.  Expansion  of  membership  on  th 
board  to  include  representatives  of  recreation  an 
conservation  would  provide  a  broader  view  of  resourc( 
management  problems.  The  present  policy,  which  dot 
not  allow  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  to  initiati 
amend,  or  repeal  rules  on  its  own  motion,  but  r( 
quires  it  to  defer  to  the  district  forest  practice  con 
mittees  for  such  actions  should  be  altered.  Althoug 
the  present  representation  on  the  district  forest  pra( 
tice  committees  by  various  types  of  landowners  i 
certainly  desirable,  it  is  equally  desirable  to  have  rej 
resentation  from  other  interests.  The  addition  of  con 
mittee  members  other  than  timberland  owners,  sue 
as  professional  foresters  and  local  conservationist: 
would  certainly  be  logical  for  providing  a  broader  has 
for  forest  resource  management.  Requiring  the  con 
mittees  to  meet  on  at  least  an  annual  basis  is  desii 
able,  and  their  effectiveness  would  be  increased  if  the; 
were  provided  a  modest  budget  to  enable  them  to  kee] 
track  of  the  forest  conditions  in  each  district. 

A  major  defect  in  the  Forest  Practice  Act  wbici 
has  become  increasingly  apparent  during  the  cours 
of  this  study  is  that  the  degree  of  responsibility-  fo 
the  condition  of  logged  over  land  is  not  clearly  fixed 
and  as  a  restilt.  enforcement  of  forest  practice  rule 
is  extremely  difficult.  It  seems  reasonable  that  respon 
sibility  for  the  condition  of  a  natural  resource  shouli 
lie  with  the  land  owner  who  is.  in  a  sense,  holding  i 
in  trust  for  future  generations.  This  principle  is  par 
ticularly  important  when  the  problem  of  absents 
ownership  is  involved. 

The  provision  in  the  1963  revision  of  the  Fores 
Practice  Act  for  civil  suit  to  recover  up  to  $40  pe; 
acre  for  damage  to  land  through  malpractice  has  no 
been  used  to  any  extent.  The  authority  of  the  Stati 
Division  of  Forestry  to  refuse  an  operator's  permi 
in  cases  of  violation  of  forest  practice  rules  is  i 
stronger  incentive  but  has  only  been  applied  six  time; 
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to  date..  Because  the  fine  is  such  a  low  figure  and  be- 
cause operator's  permits  have  been  so  seldom  re- 
fused, they  are  not  likely  to  be  a  strong  deterrent  to 
improper  forest  practices.  The  Xorwegian  system,  as 
outlined  in  the  report  by  the  secretary  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Forest  Owners  Assocyation.  that  the  forest 
owner  post  12  percent  of  the  value  of  the  timber  sale 
as  bond  for  protection  of  the  forest  resource,  is  cer- 
tainly much  stronger  than  our  Forest  Practice  Act 
provisions.  This  bond  is  attached  to  the  forestland 
from  which  the  timber  comes,  and  if  it  is  not  needed 
for  reforestation  measures  or  improvements  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  landowner.  If  the  Xorwegian  system 
of  posting  bond  were  adopted  in  California,  an 
owner  could  require  contractual  assurance  from  the 
operator  that  agreed  upon  procedures  would  be  fol- 
lowed. Recovery  of  the  bond  or  a  portion  thereof  would 
depend  upon  passing  inspections  by  the  Division  of 
Forestry  after  completion  of  logging  operations.  Where 
the  owner  is  also  the  operator  the  legal  aspects  of  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  even  simpler,  but  in  either 
case  responsibility  would  be  fixed. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond, 
the  state  might  require,  as  does  the  federal  government, 
that  plans,  including  proposed  roads  and  skid  trails, 
be  submitted  prior  to  the  commencement  of  logging 
operations.  Sensitive  streams  could  be  designated,  as 
in  the  federal  system,  and  final  adjustments  in  the 
plans  could  be  negotiated  with  state  foresters.  Al- 
though there  are  obstacles  to  requiring  prior  cutting 
plans,  they  do  not  appear  insurmountable;  however, 
the  question  of  course  should  be  considered  by  a  quali- 
fied group  of  forestry  experts  with  the  aid  of  good 
legal  counsel. 

The  widespread  misuse  of  land  conversion  permits 
strongly  suggests  that  these  should  be  more  rigidly 
controlled  or  removed  from  the  Forest  Practice  Act. 
and  be  controlled  by  special  legislation  under  the  open 
space  amendment. 

According  to  a  tally  of  affidavits  for  the  1964-65 
period,  about  91  percent  were  to  "improve  grazing," 
and  796,053  acres  were  supposed  to  be  converted  from 
timber  production  (RavTnond  1966).  Chief  Forester 
Raymond  also  reported  at  the  committee  hearings  in 


Berkeley  that  a  survey  conducted  in  1965  "showed 
that  the  acreage  of  timber  supposed  to  be  converted 
was  overstated  b.v  112,000  acres.  About  5  percent  of 
the  forest  acreage  ramaining  has  never  been  cut. 
About  16  percent  of  this  area  has  been  fully  converted 
to  another  use.  Conversion  has  been  abandoned  on 
12  percent  of  the  acreage  and  on  the  remaining  66 
percent  of  the  acreage  conversion  is  incomplete." 
These  figures,  and  the  fact  that  all  trees  may  be  cut  in 
land  conversions,  certainly  lend  support  to  the  ar- 
gument that  "conversion"  has  been  used  as  an  excuse 
for  clear  cutting.  The  process  of  permit  issuance  could 
be  tightened  to  advantage  and  a  bond  requirement  for 
land  conversion  might  help  insure  that  this  provision 
does  not  continue  to  be  misused.  A  qualified  group  in- 
cluding legal  counsel  should  decide  what  state  agency 
could  best  make  decisions  on  land  conversion  applica- 
tions. 

Regardless  of  what  changes  might  be  made  in  the 
Forest  Practice  Act,  they  would  be  meaningless  un- 
less inspection  and  enforcement  were  greatly  strength- 
ened. It  was  obvious  from  the  Assembly  subcommittee 
field  inspection  in  August  1966  that  stronger  incen- 
tives for  compliance  with  even  the  existing  regula- 
tions are  needed.  The  Division  of  Forestry  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  badly  understaffed,  with  an  insufficient 
number  of  inspectors  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act.  With  more  per- 
sonnel the  division  could  make  more  use  of  its  power 
to  refuse  to  grant  operator's  permits  to  logging  con- 
tractors found  to  be  in  violation  of  tha  act.  Greater 
appropriations  for  this  function  are  certainly  needed 
to  assure  that  the  division  can  and  does  enforce  the 
act.  The  division  is  further  hampered  in  enforcement 
by  the  fact  that  the  small  fine  for  rule  violation  is 
har(Mv-  worth  the  cost  of  collection.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, enforcement  would  be  greatly  aided  if  Cali- 
fornia required  the  posting  of  a  substantial  per- 
formance bond  in  the  manner  required  by  Oregon, 
Washington,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  Xorway. 
The  importance  of  such  strengthening  actions  is  in- 
herent in  the  fact  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Forest 
Practice  Act  is  largely  dependent  on  the  state's  ability 
to  enforce  it. 


THE  GRASSLAND  RESOURCE 


Description 

It  is  estimated  that  the  potential  annual  grazing 
value  of  the  45  million  acres  of  wildland  used  for 
grazing  in  California  is  over  three  times  the  current 
grazing  value  of  $45  million.  This  reflects  the  great 
potential  for  improvement  that  this  vegetation  type 
has.  The  other  main  vegetation  types  with  potential 
for  improvement  for  grazing  use  are  woodland  grass, 
sagebrush,  chapparal,  noncommercial  timber,  and 
desert.  Improvement  of  grasslands  for  grazing  would 
also  beautify  the  wildlands,  improve  habitat  for  game, 
provide  more  water  for  underground  storage  and 
downstream  flow,  and  reduce  fire  hazards,  thus  im- 
proving outdoor  recreation  potentials. 

The  original  grassland  vegetation  of  California  was 
composed  primarily  of  perennial '  bunchgrasses,  to- 
gether with  other  perennial  grasses,  annual  and  pe- 
rennial legumes,  and  various  broadleaf  plants.  Early 
grazing  practices  did  not  recognize  the  benefits  of  ro- 
tation, so  continuous  grazing  was  common.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  practice  resulted  in  the  rapid  spread  of 
introduced  plant  species  of  lower  forage  value  than 
the  original  vegetation  and  noAv  California  grasslands 
are  made  up  of  these  grasses. 

Until  fairly  recently,  the  practices  of  grassland 
management  have  been  primarily  custodial  in  nature. 
However,  with  the  spread  of  less  desirable  vegetation 
species  and  the  growth  of  the  country's  population,  the 
emphasis  in  grassland  management  has  shifted  from 
maintenance  to  improvement,  with  most  attempts  at 
improvement  involving  the  replacement  of  less  desir- 
able plants  with  species  that  have  better  forage  value 
and  are  less  inflammable. 

Management  Problems 

A  problem  which  has  already  been  discussed  in  rela- 
tion to  forests,  but  which  is  also  very  important  to 
the  grassland  resource,  is  that  of  land  conversions. 
Part  of  the  grassland  problem  is  the  loss  of  land  to 
uses  other  than  grazing,  such  as  recreation,  urban  ex- 
pansion, and  water  storage ;  however,  at  the  present 
time  a  much  more  important  problem  is  finding  the 
successful  means  of  conversion  of  lands  of  other  vege- 
tation types  to  grassland  for  grazing  purposes. 

A  common  method  of  conversion  to  grazing  land,  es- 
pecially in  the  woodland  grass  areas,  is  controlled  burn- 
ing of  brush.  Appropriate  precautions  must  be  taken, 
of  course,  to  avoid  wildfires.  The  amount  of  increase 
in  forage  value  following  this  procedure  depends  on 


the  original  brush  cover,  success  in  removal  of  thi 
brush,  and  soil  properties  after  the  burning. 

Despite  the  fact  that  about  89  percent  of  conversioi 
permits  issued  from  1955  to  1964  under  the  Fores 
Practice  Act  were  for  conversion  to  grazing  land 
conversion  of  forest  land  to  grazing  land  is  usually 
a  questionable  procedure.  It  is  noted  that  such  con 
versions  often  result  in  lower  site  quality,  since  min 
eral  nutrients  are  either  bodily  removed  or  oxidizec 
and  lost  by  leaching  of  the  soil.  In  addition,  becaus* 
the  annual  grasses  which  are  planted  for  conversioi 
have  much  shallower  root  systems  than  the  woodj 
plants  of  the  original  vegetation,  the  soil  nutrients  an 
no  longer  as  effectively  recycled. 

Although  it  is  apparent  that  more  research  needs 
to  be  done  on  the  effect  of  land  conversion  on  soil  prop 
erties,  it  has  been  shown  that  use  of  the  Soil  anc 
Vegetation  Survey  can  help  greatly  in  predicting  sue 
cess  or  failure  of  desired  grassland  vegetation  spe 
cies  in  a  specific  area.  The  species  that  naturally  oc 
cur  in  an  area  are  indicative  of  what  other  species  wil 
be  successful  on  the  same  site.  In  addition,  knowledge 
of  soil  type  can  provide  a  guide  to  the  effectiveness  oi 
various  fertilizers.  So  far,  about  60  percent  of  the  lane 
area  originally  considered  for  the  Soil  and  Vegeta- 
tion Survey  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  benefits  de 
rivable  from  the  survey  indicate  that  completion  or 
the  remaining  40  percent  is  highlj^  desirable. 

Another  management  problem  is  accelerated  soil  ero- 
sion due  to  certain  grassland  management  procedures 
Brush  removal  by  burning  often  results  in  significani 
increases  in  erosion  in  areas  of  steep  topography,  as 
does  overgrazing.  Determinations  of  the  proportion  oi 
stream  siltation  due  to  such  practices,  as  well  as  de- 
velopment of  management  guidelines,  are  needed  foi 
proper  management  of  grassland  resources. 

Grassland  management  procedures  such  as  control 
of  undesirable  vegetation  by  herbicides  and  insect 
control  by  pesticides  all  too  often  cause  problems  of 
water  pollution  and  game  management  in  the  water- 
shed. In  general,  wildlife  benefit  from  grassland 
management  techniques,  but  of  course  they  may  com- 
pete with  livestock.  Nevertheless,  as  recreation  de- 
mands increase,  deer  utilizing  grasslands  may  come  to 
be  considered  as  livestock,  since  hunting  rights  are  be- 
coming an  important  source  of  revenue  for  many 
ranchers.  However,  additional  research  on  the  inter- 
relationships between  livestock  and  wildlife  is  needed 
to  allow  the  maximum  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
California 's  grassland. 
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THE  WATER,   FISH,  AND  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 


Water 

No  resource  in  the  state  ha's  received  more  atten- 
tion than  ■water.  Its  importance  is  widely  recognized, 
and  great  sums  of  state  and  federal  money  go  into 
its  protection  and  distribution.  The  management  of 
this  vital  resource  has  been  given  steadily  increasing 
attention  and  long-range  planning  can  be  expected  to 
maintain  quantitatively  adequate  water  supply  for 
California.  There  are,  however,  some  warning  signs 
regarding  quality.  These  include  local  pollution  of 
water  supplies  and  some  deterioration  of  water  qual- 
ity in  long  distance  transport. 

A  great  many  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  in 
California  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  a  com- 
plex variety  of  benefits  and  problems  has  come  with 
their  development.  The  benefits  include  additional 
water  for  irrigation,  electric  power,  recreation,  more 
uniform  flow  of  cold  water  in  the  streams  below  the 
dams,  waterfowl  rest  areas,  and  flood  control.  There 
is  also  almost  always  a  local  economic  benefit  derived 
both  from  construction  activities  and  the  increase  in 
recreational  use  of  the  area.  The  major  problems  asso- 
ciated with  reservoirs  include  pollution,  loss  of  winter 
range  for  deer,  and  the  blocking  of  streams  which 
were  migration  routes  and  spawning  grounds  for  trout 
and  other  anadromous  fish. 

Although  the  water  quality  of  California  lakes  and 
reservoirs  is  generally  good,  and  many  problems  can 
be  alleviated  by  multiple  use  watershed  planning, 
population  in  flux  continually  poses  a  threat  to  water 
quality.  As  man"s  recreational  activities  increase 
around  lakes  and  reservoirs,  protection  from  pollu- 
tion becomes  more  critical.  Waves  resulting  from 
motorboat  traffic  may  be  so  damaging  to  the  steep 
banks  of  reservoirs  that  increases  in  turbidity  of  the 
water  often  can  be  correlated  with  weekend  boating 
and  water  skiing.  Another  problem  covered  by  this 
report  is  that  the  very  slow  natural  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  a  body  of  water  (eutrophication)  is 
often  dangerously  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  nu- 
trients supplied  from  sewage  and  agricultural  runoff. 
Even  the  best  sewage  treatment  plant  does  not  re- 
move enough  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  trace  ele- 
ments to  prevent  undesirable  blooms  of  algae.  As  the 
margins  of  Lake  Tahoe  already  testify,  accelerated 
eutrophication  in  lakes  and  reservoirs  can  occur  in  a 
very  short  time  unless  firm  measures  are  taken  to 
arrest  the  inflow  of  fertilizing  nutrients  from  the  sur- 
rounding land  (Goldman  and  Carter  1965).  Such 
watershed  activities  as  road  construction,  logging, 
grazing,  and  agriculture  also  may  create  serious  reser- 
voir management  problems  by  causing  deterioration  of 
water  quality  from  fertilization,  inorganic  turbidity, 
and  pollution.  Finally,  if  land  use  above  impoundment 
sites  accelerates  erosion,  high  sedimentation  rates  will 
continuously  reduce  reservoir  storage  capacities. 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  associated  with 
aquatic  environments  is  the  widespread  use  of  pesti- 
cides. Improper  use  of  pesticides  has  resulted  in  dam- 
age to  fish  and  wildlife  populations,  and  is  a  potential 
health  hazard  to  human  beings.  This  problem  is  espe- 
cially important  in  California,  where  one-fifth  of  the 
pesticides  used  in  the  United  States  are  applied,  and 
small  quantities  of  DDT  can  be  found  in  all  waters 
and  virtually  all  organisms.  Damage  in  aquatic  en- 
vironments, especially  to  waterfowl,  is  usually  caused 
through  gradual  accumulation  of  pesticide  residues 
in  food  chains.  Damage  in  terrestrial  environments  is 
often  through  direct  effects  on  wildlife  other  than  the 
intended  victims.  Further  comprehensive  research  is 
needed  on  the  long-term  effects  of  pesticide  applica- 
tions, with  particular  emphasis  on  intricate  food 
chain  relationships  and  the  more  subtle  influences  on 
the  fecundity  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Stream  management  in  California  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  stream  protection.  Thus,  watershed  activi- 
ties, particularly  logging  and  road  construction  up  to 
and  including  interstate  highways,  have  long  created 
serious  problems.  The  blocking  of  streams  by  logs  and 
the  siltation  of  spawning  gravels  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished resident  and  anadromous  fish  populations 
(Fisk,  Gerstung,  Hanson,  and  Thomas  1966).  Since 
dam  construction  continuously  reduces  the  approx- 
imately 25,000  miles  of  spawning  streams  available 
for  trout  and  other  anadromous  fish,  preservation  of 
the  quality  of  the  remaining  streams  is  essential.  In 
view  of  the  problems  which  are  already  serious  on 
some"  watersheds,  the  use  of  streambeds  as  tractor 
roads  and  skid  trails  should  be  stopped.  In  addition 
to  present  problems,  the  advent  of  pulp  operations 
on  the  north  coast  may  provide  new  and  serious 
stream  pollution  and,  in  this  case,  legislation  by  pre- 
scription appears  entirely  warranted. 

The  question  of  riparian  vegetation  is  a  difficult 
one.  From  the  standpoint  of  fish  and  wildlife,  re- 
moval of  the  vegetation  along  a  stream's  course  is 
undesirable  since  shade  is  important  in  maintaining 
the  low  temperatures  necessary  for  good  trout 
streams,  and  the  roots  of  trees  hold  the  banks  against 
excessive  erosion.  If  water  yield  alone  is  considered, 
trees  along  streams  transpire  significant  amounts  of 
water,  thus  reducing  the  stream's  contribution  to  any 
reservoirs  below.  In  addition,  trees  beside  stream 
courses  may  be  undercut  during  flooding  in  high 
rainfall  areas  to  form  logjams  which  may  further 
aggravate  flood  damage.  Considering  the  variety  of 
possible  situations,  it  would  probably  be  unwise  to 
establish  fixed  rules  on  riparian  vegetation.  In  gen- 
eral, the  higher  up  the  stream  course,  the  more  desir- 
able is  the  maintenance  of  vegetation.  In  the  lower 
stretches,  where  flood  threat  is  greater,  the  mainte- 
nance of  riparian  vegetation  may  be  less  desirable, 
but  the  question  should  be  decided  on  an  individual 
stream  basis. 
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Fish 

The  fishery  resource  is  of  course  closely  related  to 
water  quality  and  distribution.  The  commercial  and 
sports  fisheries  alike  are  dependent  upon  maintenance 
of  suitable  environmental  conditions.  Anadromous 
fish  provide  an  important  commercial  fishery  in  Cali- 
fornia, especially  along  the  north  coast.  More  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate,  but  certainly  of  very  great  economic 
value  is  the  sports  fishery. 

The  management  of  reservoir  fisheries  is  still  in  a 
developmental  stage.  In  many  cases  attempts  to  man- 
age this  recreational  resource  have  been  rather  dis- 
appointing. The  usual  pattern  is  for  the  new  reservoir 
to  provide  an  excellent  sport  fishery  for  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence,  followed  by  a  decline  due  to  a 
reduction  in  basic  fertility  as  nutrients  from  the  de- 
composition of  vegetation  and  from  leaching  of 
the  freshly  exposed  basin  are  exhausted.  This  situa- 
tion is  further  complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  proper  fish  population  balance  with  a 
tendency  towards  developing  large  populations  of 
stunted  fish.  At  the  present  time  the  .California  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  is  investigating  the  use 
of  compressed  air  to  better  circulate  nutrients  by 
breaking  down  thermal  stratification  and  preventing 
summer  stagnation.  There  is  a  particular  need  for 
additional  and  more  intensive  basic  research  on  popu- 
lation dynamics  of  reservoir  fisheries,  as  well  as  for 
detailed  studies  of  food  chain  relationships. 

Wildlife 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  reason  why  man 
and  native  wildlife  cannot  live  in  reasonable  harmony 
within  the  watersheds.  The  objectives  of  good  multiple 


land  use  should  include  adequate  provisions  for  wild 
animals,  so  that  their  variety  as  well  as  abundance 
may  be  maintained. 

Forests  are  an  important  habitat  for  a  great  variety 
of  animals,  and  because  of  the  herbaceous  and  insectiv- 
orous nature,  the  animals  are  of  equal  importance  to 
the  forests.  Since  open  canopy  forests  produce  more 
seeds  than  closed  forests,  the  conditions  resulting 
from  logging  can  be  expected  to  favor  species  of 
birds  which  prefer  seeds.  Likewise,  conditions  are 
greatly  improved  for  browsing  animals  after  log- 
ging. Deer  and  elk  populations  increase  following 
burning  or  cuttings  but  they  eventually  level  off  and 
decline.  All  seedlings  rapidly  become  less  susceptible 
to  deer  browse  damage  with  age,  thus  it  is  important 
to  encourage  timber  regeneration  immediately  after 
cutting,  before  the  deer  population  has  a  chance  to 
build  up. 

Since  deer  browsing  may  add  a  decade  or  two  to 
the  time  required  for  second  growth  to  reach  har- 
vestable  size  (Helms  1967),  deer  control  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  California's  regenerating 
forests.  Studies  indicate  that  a  harvest  of  i  to  fj  of 
the  total  deer  population  per  year  would  be  advisable 
for  proper  forest  management;  however,  California 
hunters  presently  harvest  only  6  percent  annually. 
This  is  partially  due  to  the  inacessibility  of  many  of 
the  deer  herds  in  large  areas  of  private  land.  Both 
hunters  and  clubs  which  lease  hunting  privileges  are 
increasing  in  number,  and  will  tend  to  increase  the 
deer  harvest.  However,  an  optimum  management  of 
this  animal  resource  is  unlikely  until  public  opposi- 
tion to  the  regular  harvesting  of  does  is  overcome 
(Longhurst  and  Howard  1955). 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH  TO  WATERSHED  MANAGEMENT 


Evidence  presented  in  the  Various  sections  of  this 
report  indicates  that  California  urgently  needs  to 
prepare  and  implement  a  long-range  plan  for  multiple 
use  management  of  the  watersheds  based  on  tlie  best 
scientific  information  available.  Since  only  modern 
computers  are  capable  of  dealing  with  the  multitude 
of  variables  involved  in  comprehensive  watershed 
management,  such  a  plan  would  require  building  a 
computer  simulation  model  applicable  to  all  water- 
sheds. To  date,  simulation  models  have  been  used  for 
problem  solving  in  insect  control,  water  resource  man- 
agement, salmon  fishery  management,  and  forest 
management.  Two  elaborate  simulators  are  now  avail- 
l  able  in  forest  management,  one  developed  in  British 
I  Columbia  to  compute  effects  of  thinning  on  stand 
'growth  of  Douglas  fir  (Newnham  1964),  the  Other 
'  developed  at  the  Harvard  Forest  (0 'Regan,  Arvan- 
itis,  and  Gould  1965)  for  cost-benefit  analysis  of  cut- 
ting, fire,  storm,  interest  income,  taxes,  etc.  What  is 
not  yet  included  in  these  simulation  models,  and  what 
authorities  such  as  Dr.  Watt  of  the  University  of 
California  Institute  of  Ecology  at  Davis  and  Dr. 
0 'Regan  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  feel  can  be  in- 
cluded are  the  effects  of  roadbuilding  and  timber 
management  strategies.  They  feel  that  the  construc- 
tion of  such  an  expanded  model  would  take  about  four 
years. 

A  simulation  model  could  be  developed  to  include 
the  complex  problem  of  erosion.  The  silt  load  of  a 
stream  may  be  derived  from  erosion  of  its  channel, 
from  the  shallow  layers  of  the  soil  affected  by  surface 
erosion,  and  from  the  deep  layers  of  unweathered 
rock  which  may  be  exposed  by  landsliding.  This  re- 
port suggests  research  which  would  provide  important 
quantitative  information  on  sources  of  the  eroded  ma- 
terial. Dr.  Wahrhaftig  suggests  one  or  two  years  to 
complete  this  work  and  indicates  that  it  might  be  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Water  Resources 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  State  Water  Plan  will  go  into  operation 
on  the  Eel  River  in  1969.  This  allows  only  one  or 
two  years  to  gather  data  on  ecological  and  hydrolog- 


ical  factors  in  tliis  area  before  reservoir  construction 
begins. 

Another  approach  to  the  soil  erosion  problem  would 
be  to  explore  the  relation  between  lake  sediment  ac- 
cumulation and  past  logging  activities  in  areas  such 
as  Mt.  Shasta  and  Lake  Tahoe.  Lakes  are  certainly 
reservoirs  of  history  in  the  sense  that  they  accumulate 
a  sedimentary  record.  By  coring  these  sediments  and 
analyzing  the  pollen  and  chemical  constituents  of  the 
cores,  it  would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  erosional 
history  of  the  area  in  question  by  studying  the  ac- 
cumulation rate  and  quality  of  sediments.  This  pro- 
gram would  take  approximately  three  years  to  com- 
plete. 

The  mineral  nutrient  cycle  of  a  forest  ecosystem  is 
one  other  aspect  which  could  be  included  in  a  com- 
puter simulation  model.  Although  a  great  deal  is 
known  about  the  nitrogen  cycle  in  life  processes,  there 
is  insufficient  quantitative  data  showing  how  nitrogen 
is  cycled  within  a  terrestrial  eco.system.  Research  on 
this  cycle  could  be  combined  with  studies  of  nitrogen 
cycles  in  aquatic  communities,  a  subject  of  great  con- 
cern to  pollution  biologists.  The  necessary  data  could 
be  obtained  in  about  four  years,  as  part  of  a  total 
watershed  study. 

This  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to  begin 
studies  of  entire  watersheds  in  California  which  can 
provide  information  essential  for  multiple  use  man- 
agement. In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  biologi- 
cal productivity  to  the  future  of  mankind,  the  Inter- 
national Biological  Programme  (a  worldwide  effort 
similar  to  the  International  Geophysical  Year)  has  as 
its  central  theme  "The  Biological  Basis  of  Productiv- 
ity and  Human  Welfare."  The  U.S.  effort  in  this  pro- 
gram has  already  integrated  the  terrestrial  and  fresh- 
water sections.  In  the  near  future,  sites  for  complete 
watershed  studies  will  be  chosen  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  fortunate  if  one  of  these  were  a 
California  watershed.  By  beginning  a  watershed  pro- 
gram now  the  state  would  have  an  excellent  chance 
of  attracting  federal  support  to  extend  the  research 
necessary  for  comprehensive  watershed  management. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  Intensify  and  complete  the  mapping  phase  of  the 
Soil  and  Vegetation  Survey  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  provide  support  for  a  strong  research  program  to 
develop  information  on  the  characteristics  of  the  soil 
classifications  used  in  mapping  which  will  enable  the 
full  use  of  the  map  information  in  improving  water- 
shed management.  Indicated  wherever  possible  areas 
of  erosion  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  less 
than  10  acres  in  extent. 

2.  Increase  silvicultural  research  on  all  forest 
species,  with  particular  emphasis  on  improving  regen- 
eration. Such  studies  should  include  species  of  trees 
which  are  not  presently  considered  particularly  valu- 
able commercially. 

3.  Expand  research  to  develop  logging  techniques 
which  are  less  destructive  of '  the  forest  floor  and 
stream  fisheries  than  those  currently  in  use. 

4.  Encourage  a  tax  on  timber  cut,  such  as  that  im- 
posed by  other  states,  to  support  forest  research  neces- 
sary to  help  insure  the  continuance  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry in  California. 

5.  Hold  a  statewide  conference  to  establish  uniform 
standards  of  measures  and  standard  conversion 
factors. 

6.  Determine  with  greater  certainty  the  source  of 
sediment  that  is  being  deposited  by  streams  in  order 
to  compare  the  relative  contributions  of  erosion  from 
the  land  surface  of  the  watershed  and  that  resulting 
from  natural  down-cutting  of  the  stream  channels. 

7.  Further  investigate  the  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  controlled  burns  as  a  grassland  and  forest 
management  practice.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  effects  on  vegetation,  soil  properties,  and  wild- 
life hazards. 

8.  Study  the  relationship  of  productivity  and  fish 
population  dynamics  within  an  entire  watershed  to  ob- 
tain badly  needed  information  on  multiple  land  use  as 
a  factor  affecting  the  fish  production  of  lakes,  streams, 
and  reservoirs. 

9.  Test  the  feasibility  of  intensive  watershed  man- 
agement for  rejuvenation  of  the  steelhead  and  salmon 
fishery,  which  has  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  erosion 
from  poor  land  use. 

10.  Intensify  the  study  of  factors  causing  the  eutro- 
phication  (fertilization)  of  our  lakes,  reservoirs,  and 
streams. 


11.  Encourage  better  management  of  California'; 
overpopulated  deer  herds  through  larger  annual  har 
vest  of  both  sexes. 

12.  Promote  ecological  research  covering  the  effec 
of  pesticides  on  total  ecosystems. 

13.  Require  the  licensing  of  professional  forester 
by  the  Department  of  Professional  and  Vocationa 
Standards. 

14.  Consider  the  following  possible  revisions  and  ex 
tensions  of  the  objectives  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act 

a)  Extend  the  objectives  of  the  Forest  Practice  Ac 
to  include  consideration  of  the  general  publi 
welfare. 

b)  Expand  the  membership  of  the  State  Board  o 
Forestry  to  include  representatives  of  recreatioi 
and  conservation. 

c)  Permit  the  State  Board  of  Forestrj^  to  initiate 
amend,  and  repeal  rules  independent  of  the  Dis 
trict  Forest  Practice  Rules  Committees. 

d)  Expand  the  membership  of  the  District  Fores 
Practice  Rules  Committee  to  include  profes 
sional  foresters  and  local  conservation  interests 

e)  Require  the  District  Forest  Practice  Rule 
Committee  to  meet  at  least  annually,  and  in 
crease  their  effectiveness  by  assuring  an  ade 
quate  operating  budget. 

f)  Require  the  submission  of  cutting  plans  for  ap 
proval  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  prior  to  al 
timber  operations. 

g)  Require  the  posting  of  a  substantial  perform 
ance  bond  by  the  land  owner  prior  to  all  timbe 
operations. 

h)  Alter  the  administration  of  land  conversion  per 
mits  to  prevent  the  continued  misuse  of  this  pre 
vision  of  the  act. 

i)  Strengthen  the  inspection  and  enforcement  an 
of  the  State  Division  of  Forestry. 

j)  Prohibit  the  use  of  streambeds  as  tractor  road 
or  skid  trails,  and  prohibit  blocking  of  streams 

k)  Retain  riparian  vegetation  as  a  buffer  zone  alonj 
streams  except  where  it  may  aggravate  floo( 
damage  or  where  water  is  very  deficient. 
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EDWIN   L.   Z'BERG  ^  „  .,__ 

CHAIRMAN  January  2,  1967 

Honorable  Jesse  M.  Unruh 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Assembly 
State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California 

Gentlemen  : 

The  Subcommittee  on  Marine  Eesources  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  Planning, 
and  Public  "Works  submits  herewith  its  report  to  the  Legislature  ^  on  1965-67  studies  dealing  with  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  rich  and  varied  natural  resources  of  the  marine  and  coastal  environ- 
ment in  California. 

As  our  terrestrial  resources  become  progressively  depleted  by  the  demands  of  growth,  we  must  turn 
increasingly  to  our  last  frontier  for  the  resources  necessary  to  maintain,  and  enhance  wherever  possible, 
the  unique  quality  of  California  life.  In  this  venture,  however,  we  must  demonstrate  that  we  have  learned 
from  our  mistakes  by  ensuring  that  the  short-term,  single-purpose  philosophy  which  presently  dominat€s 
terrestrial  resources  management  is  replaced  by  a  long-range,  multiple-purpose  policy  guaranteeing  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our  marine  and  coastal  resources  in  the  total  public  interest. 

As  the  result  of  its  study  of  this  important  and  complex  subject,  the  subcommittee  concludes  that  there 
is  urgent  need  for  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  marine  resources  policy  by  the  state, 
and  in  its  report  recommends  passage  of  the  Marine  Resources  Conservation  and  Development  Act  as  the 
first  step  toward  this  goal.  The  act  creates  the  California  Commission  on  Marine  Resources,  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  formulating  a  long-range  master  plan — based  upon  a  comprehensive,  continuously 
updated  program  of  research  and  exploration — for  the  balanced  conservation  and  development  of  our  proxi- 
mate ocean  resources. 

In  the  view  of  the  committee,  the  adoption  of  this  approach — which  is  consistent  with  that  recommended 
in  its  numerous  other  studies  of  such  problem  areas  as  development  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  compre- 
hensive watershed  management,  highway  and  freeway  planning,  the  filling  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
the  regional  economy  of  the  north  coast  redwoods — is  vital  to  the  responsible  and  continuing  resolution 
of  the  increasingly  serious  conflicts  in  resources  allocation  posed  by  California's  explosive  growth.  It  is 
clear  that  only  through  such  efforts  will  it  be  possible  to  maintain  some  element  of  the  incomparable  pro- 
ductivity and  natural  beauty  of  the  number  one  state  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

The  committee  is  grateful  to  the  many  distinguished  and  knowledgeable  representatives  of  the  academic 
community,  private  industry,  and  government  who  presented  their  views  on  this  complex  subject,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  our  work  wiU  contribute  to  the  continuing  development  of  responsible,  meaningful  public 
policy  in  this  most  important  field  of  natural  resources  plamiing  and  management. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


-€e.^  ^^  '1^^ 


Edwin  L.  Z'berg,  Chairman 
Charles  Warren,  Vice  Chairman 
Alfred  E.  Alquist  Stewart  Hinckley 

E.  Richard  Barnes  Charles  W.  Meyers 

Anthony  Beilenson  George  W.  Milias 

Lou  Cusanovich  Winfield  Shoemaker 

Burt  M.  Henson  Pearce  Young 

'1965-67  Committee  Reports 

Part      I:   Conflict  in  the  Redwoods  (Coastal  Redwoods  Management) 
Part    II:   The  Recreation  Gap  (Recreation  Planning-  and  Management) 

Part  III:   Man's  Effect  on  California  Watersheds   (Forest  Practices  and  Watershed  Management) 
Part    IV:   The  Last  Frontier   (Marine  and  Coastal  Resources) 

Part    V :  Highway  Beautification,  Beautification  and  Maintenance  of  the  Capitol  Mall,  Highway  and  Freeway  Planning,  Regional 
Planning  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  the  Filling  of  San  Francisco  Bay 


INTRODUCTION 


California  has  been  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
riety  and  abundance  of  land,  water,  wildlife,  nat- 
al vegetation,  mineral,  climatic,  and  scenic  re- 
arees — a  heritage  perhaps  unequaled  by  any  polit- 
il  entity  in  the  world.  Whatever  the  wisdom  with 
lich  these  resources  have  been  and  are  being  uti- 
;ed,  our  major  attention  as  a  growing  state  has  been 
eused  largely  on  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of 
e  continental  land  mass. 

However,  with  California  now  the  most  populous 
id  rapidly  growing  state  in  the  Union,  and  as  our 
rrestrial  resources  are  progressively  depleted,  in- 
easing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  resources  po- 
ntial  of  our  last  frontier — the  ocean.  This  is 
liquely  a  California  concern,  because  among  its 
iried  attributes  California  can  rightly  be  considered 
major  maritime  state,  with  a  1.200-mile  coastline  on 
e  world's  largest  ocean  facing  the  expanding  econo- 
ies  of  a  host  of  developing  overseas  nations.  And 
ith  some  three-fourths  of  its  rapidly  expanding  pop- 
ation — perhaps  over  25  million  people  by  1990 — 
ring  predominantly  in  large  urban  communities 
ithin  one  hour's  drive  of  the  coast,  it  is  clear  that 
e  ocean  will  exercise  an  increasingly  significant  in- 
lence  on  the  California  way  of  life. 
If  wisely  and  responsibly  managed,  the  marine  and 
astal  environment  of  California  provides  an  un- 
•ecedented  opportunity  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
lality  of  life  in  the  number  one  state.  Not  only  can 
e  extract  a  wealth  of  living  and  mineral  resources, 
it  if  carefully  planned  it  can  serve  as  an  unmatched 
urce  of  recreation  and  pleasure,  as  a  broad  highway 
r  commerce  and  economic  growi:h,  as  a  source  of 
esh  water  and  power,  and  to  a  limited  extent  as  a 
pository  for  the  wastes  of  our  civilization. 
Our  past  efforts  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  sea 
ive  been  marked  by  the  growth  of  uncoordinated, 
ecemeal  programs  aimed  at  the  use  of  a  particular 
source,  usuallj-  to  meet  some  short-term,  single-pur- 
)se  recreation  or  commercial  objective.  The  most 
riking  illustration  of  the  failure  of  this  approach  is 
e  uncoordinated  and  chaotic  exploitation  of  the  po- 
atially  rich  tide  and  submerged  lands  along  the  Cali- 
rnia  coast,  particularly  in  bays  and  estuaries  such 
;  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  most  dramatic  consequence 
:  this  shortsighted  policy  has  been  the  reduction  of 
an  Francisco  Bay — which  is  a  unique  resource  in  its 
vn  right  and  possesses  many  values  other  than  mere 
al  estate — by  filling  from  some  568  to  less  than  325 
[uare  miles,  a  process  which  continues  at  an  accel- 
ating  rate.  Other  increasingly  serious  problems  po- 
ntially  the  result  of  uncoordinated,  piecemeal  ex- 
loitation  of  the  marine  and  coastal  environment 
iclude  the  erosion  of  many  world-famous  beaches, 
le  chaotic  use  of  land  in  the  coastal  zone,  the  pollu- 
on  of  estuaries  and  bays,  the  loss  of  potential  recrea- 
on  areas,  the  decline  of  certain  fisheries,  and  the 
)ntamination  of  beaches  and  destruction  of  aes- 
letics  by  offshore  oil  operations. 
In  an  age  when  our  eyes  are  turned  to  the  stars 
ad  the  exploration  of  outer  space,  it  is  indeed  a 


paradox  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  environment 
of  the  sea,  which  covers  nearlj-  two-thirds  of  the 
globe.  And  until  very  recently  except  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  little  effort  has  been  expended  to  eval- 
uate the  living  and  mineral  resources  potential  of  the 
ocean,  to  ascertain  its  influence  on  weather  and  cli- 
mate, to  examine  its  potential  as  a  source  of  recreation 
and  fresh  water,  to  study  the  problems  of  shore- 
line planning  and  population  movement,  and  as- 
certain its  potential  contributions  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  state  through  expanded  and  improved 
transportation  and  trade,  and  the  greater  utilization 
of  its  resources. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  Subcommittee  on 
3Iarine  Resources,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Assem- 
bljTiian  Winfield  Shoemaker  of  Santa  Barbara 
County,  was  appointed  to  begin  an  assessment  of  the 
policies  and  programs  bearing  on  the  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  the  marine  and  coastal  environment 
in  California,  with  the  basic  goal  of  formulating  a 
meaningful  approach  toward  the  development  and 
adoption  of  comprehensive  state  policy  m  this  field. 

The  creation  of  this  subcommittee  was  particularly 
appropriate  because  its  chairman  served  also  as  the 
representative  of  the  State  Assembly  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Commission  on  Ocean  Resources, 
which  had  been  appointed  in  early  1964  to  begin  a 
similar  review  within  the  executive  branch  of  state 
government.  The  commission,  which  was  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  academic  community,  the 
private  sector,  and  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ment, worked  closely  with  the  State  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  the  Institute  of  Marine  Resources  of  the 
University  of  California  at  La  Jolla  in  the  prepara- 
tion by  the  institute  of  the  landmark  document  ' '  Cal- 
ifornia and  Use  of  the  Ocean."  This  report,  which 
has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  most  important  studies 
ever  done  in  the  field  of  marine  resources,  served  as 
the  focus  of  commission  deliberations  until  it  lapsed 
at  the  change  of  administrations  in  1966. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Marine  Resources  included 
the  following  objectives  in  its  study,  the  major  ele- 
ment of  which  was  an  exhaustive  two-day  public 
hearing  in  Santa  Barbara  at  which  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  most  distinguished  marine  resources  experts  in 
the  nation  presented  testimony  relative  to 

1.  The  role  which  the  State  of  California  can 
and  should  play,  in  concert  with  the  federal 
government  and  other  states  and  nations,  in 
utilizing  the  resources  of  the  ocean  toward  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  economic 
and  cultural  ties  throughout  the  Pacific  Basin 
community  of  nations  and  states ; 

2.  Review  of  the  preliminary  report,  "California 
and  Use  of  the  Ocean,"  prepared  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Resources  of  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego  (La  Jolla),  for  the 
State  OfBce  of  Planning  as  a  study  element 
of  the  State  Development  Plan  ; 

3.  The  present  state  organization  for  research 
and  management  in  marine  resources; 
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4.  The  organi2;ation  and  technical  capabilities  of 
industry  and  the  varions  levels  of  government 
in  California  for  research  and  development  in 
marine  resources ; 

5.  Identification  of  the  most  promising  areas  of 
economic  activity  with  respect  to  marine  re- 
sources, and  review  of  specific  short-  and  long- 
range  proposals  for  the  initiation  of  programs 
in  marine  resources  by  the  State  of  California ; 

6.  Problems  created  by  the  abandonment  of  as- 
sorted debris  on  the  ocean  floor  as  the  result 
of  commercial  operations ;  and 


7.  Eeview  of  the  Tide  and  Submerged  Lan^ 
Study  prepared  by  the  State  Lands  Divisic 
for  the  State  Office  of  Planning. 

Based  upon  this  preliminary  review,  it  is  clear  th 
the  State  of  California  has  a  vital  interest  in  t: 
formulation  and  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  poli( 
for  the  long-range,  balanced  conservation  and  dev( 
opment  of  the  resources  of  the  marine  and  coast 
environment,  and  that  such  a  policy  must  be  bas( 
upon  a  coordinated,  continuously  updated  program 
research  and  exploration. 

This  committee  will  undertake  a  continuing  effo 
to  achieve  this  objective. 
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Dimensions  of  the  Challenge 

Although  California  is  noted  for  the  unique  variety 
and  character  of  its  geography,  much  of  which  is 
seemingly  remote  from  the  coastline,  the  California 
way  of  life  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  sea.  The 
focus  of  economic  and  population  growth  has  been  con- 
centrated in  the  coastal  plains,  with  90  percent  of 
its  anticipated  1980  population  of  some  thirty  mil- 
lion people  expected  to  live  in  the  coastal  counties  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Most  of  these  people  are  inti- 
mately affected  by  the  sea  through  the  direct  or  in- 
direct production  of  goods  and  services  related  to  some 
aspect  of  the  marine  or  coastal  environment,  or 
the  use  of  its  resources  for  meeting  such  public  needs 
as  recreation,  water  development,  and  waste  disposal. 

Various  aspects  of  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  the 
quality  of  California  life,  and  the  challenge  of  using 
wisely  the  resources  of  the  marine  environment  to 
meet  the  demands  of  growth,  are  found  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  testimony  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee : 

Dr.  Milner  B.  Schaefer,  Professor  of  Oceanography, 
Sci-ipps  Institute  of  Oeeanogrraphy :  Director,  Institute  of 
Marine  Resources,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego ; 
Cliairman,  Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on  Ocean  Re- 
sources 

"...  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  this  committee  is  initi- 
ating a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  opportunities  and 
problems  of  California  in  attaining  the  optimum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of  our  rapidly 
growing  population.  This  is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter, 
because  our  lives  are  intimately  related  to  the  sea  in  mul- 
tiple ways.  The  ocean  determines  our  climate  and  weather, 
it  is  an  important  source  of  food  and  minerals,  a  potential 
source  of  our  most  critical  necessity,  water,  and  a  conven- 
ient place  to  get  rid  of  our  domestic  and  industrial  wastes. 
It  is  an  outstandingly  important  source  of  healthful  out- 
door recreation,  aesthetic  and  intellecttial  satisfaction,  and 
rest  from  the  rigors  of  living  in  a  modern  industrial  so- 
ciety. The  ocean  provides  a  broad  highway,  not  only  for 
California,  but  also  for  the  states  to  the  eastward,  for 
trade  and  commerce  with  other  lands.  Although  we  have 
some  1,200  miles  of  shoreline,  the  ocean-related  activities  at 
and  on  both  sides  of  this  interface  are  so  large,  multi- 
tudinous, and  complex,  that  is  is  becoming  a  very  crowded 
place  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  uses  of  which  important 
decisions  are  pressing  right  now,  and  will  become  even  more 
urgent  as  time  goes  on  .  .  ."  (Transcript,  Subcommittee  on 
Marine  Resources,  Assembly  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, Planning,  and  Public  Works,  California  State  Leg- 


islature, Santa  Barbara,  California,  February  24-5 
1966,  Appendix  I) 

Mr.  Harold  R.  Walt,  Deputy  Director  of  Finance,  State 
California ;  Member  and  Governor's  Coordinator,  Gov( 
nor's  Advisory  Commission  on  Ocean  Resources 

".  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  the  sea  presents  great  chaUeng 
and  great  opportunities  for  advancing  the  welfare  of  o 
people.  Less  obvious,  but  no  less  important,  is  that  ev 
the  long  coastline  of  California,  over  1,200  miles  long, 
becoming  crowded;  that,  in  order  for  California  mc 
beneficially  to  use  the  ocean,  there  must  be  judicious  al! 
cation  of  the  various  uses  of  the  coastal  zone  and  the  mr 
ginal  sea.  We  require  land  and  sea  space  for  recreation,  t 
ports,  for  marine-industrial  sites,  for  production  of  pow 
and  fresh  water,  for  disposal  of  wastes.  We  must  stret 
the  shoreline,  and  we  must  achieve  an  optimum  balance 
uses. 

"Crowding  of  the  land  is  pushing  people  of  our  natio 
and  other  nations,  to  the  sea.  Our  federal  government 
turning  increasing  attention  to  the  sea,  both  for  defen 
and  commercial  purposes.  Over  20  bills  related  to  oceano 
raphy  are  now  under  consideration  in  the  Congress.  O: 
recent  event  has  captured  the  imagination  of  the  people 
the  nation,  focusing  attention  on  the  ocean.  This  is  the  a 
quisition  by  the  United  States,  under  the  International  Co 
vention  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  of  850,000  square  mil 
of  new  territory — a  quarter  of  the  land  area  of  the  natio 
This  wet  real  estate  is  known  to  contain  a  store  of  usef 
materials,  living  and  nonliving,  but  only  petroleum,  gi 
sulfur,  salt  and  fish  are  yet  being  produced  in  significa 
amounts.  There  is  a  need  to  explore  and  survey  this  nc 
territory  and  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  it.  Men  are  ju 
beginning  to  learn  how  to  come  to  grips  with  it  at  fir 
hand.  The  Navy's  "Man  in  the  Sea"  program  has  ma^ 
great  progress  during  the  last  year,  through  the  men  li 
ing  and  working  for  weeks  from  Seulah  II  on  the  bottom 
the  ocean  off  southern  California.  This  will  lead  soon 
men  being  able  to  live  and  work  everywhere  on  the  co 
tinental  shelf. 

"Despite  the  importance  of  the  uses  of  the  sea  and  se 
bottom  along  the  coast,  there  are  yet  wider  opportunitie 
California  and  other  western  maritime  states  can  be  fi 
more  than  the  western  edge  of  the  expansion  of  the  Unit( 
States  venturing  into  the  sea.  As  a  modern,  enlightened  ai 
technically  advanced  society  in  control  of  a  long  reach 
coastline,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  ir 
mense  potential  of  broad  development  throughout  the  wor 
ocean,  and  especially  to  employ  the  sea,  in  concert  wii 
other  western  states  and  other  peoples  facing  the  Pacil 
Ocean,  drawing  on  all  the  sea's  resources,  to  develop  a  P, 
cific  Basin  community  with  great  economic  and  cultur 
strength. 

"Although  through  the  activities  of  GACOR  and  tl 
State  Development  Plan  program  California  has  pusht 
forward  actively  toward  the  greater  use  of  the  resourci 
of  the  ocean,  others  have  not  been  idle.  The  federal  agei 
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cies,  as  I  have  noted  above,  have  been  active  in  tooling  up 
for  expanded  ocean  research  and  development.  Through 
the  representation  of  members  of  the  federal  government 
and  through  the  attendance  of  others  as  observers,  GACOR 
has  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  coordi- 
nate recommendations  for  state  action  with  the  federal 
plans.  Similarl.v,  our  sister  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii  have  also  .vlarge  stake  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  resources  of  the  sea,  and  our  plans 
should  be  formulated  so  that  they  not  only  enhance  the 
welfare  of  California,  but  also  gain  strength  through  inter- 
action with  these  other  states.  Observers  from  the  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  participated  in 
the  last  GACOR  meeting. 

"Although  there  are  many  fascinating  and  challenging 
issues  to  be  raised  in  connection  with  our  state  effort  to 
explore  the  ocean  and  its  resources,  one  fact  is  ines- 
capable :  our  exploration  must  take  place  within  a  broad 
framework  of  development  studies;  studies  which  have  as 
their  ultimate  objective  the  enhancement  of  social  and 
economic  opportunities  for  Californians  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  pp. 
l.S-191 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Shannon,  Director,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game. 

'■.  .  .  The  Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  have  always  had  an  interest  in 
the  use  of  the  ocean's  resources,  particularly  in  terms  of 
management  through  regulations  based  upon  biological  re- 
search and  the  collection  of  statistical  data  relating  to 
landings,  censusing.  etc. 

"Commercial  fisheries,  such  as  the  tuna  and  sardine, 
have  received  considerable  attention  from  the  department 
and  cooperating  agencies.  Sport  fisheries  have  benefited 
from  this  research  and,  in  addition,  programs  under  var- 
ious funding  have  been  carried  out  on  fish  such  as  the 
rockfish,  barracuda,  and  halibut. 

"Since  the  war,  particularly  since  the  advent  of  the 
'space  age'  in  1957,  interest  in  'inner  space'  has  flour- 
ished, due  in  part  to  allied  defense  interests  and  to  the 
spectacular  developments  in  the  technology  of  life  support 
closed  systems. 

"Spectacular  as  the  technology  of  'inner  space'  systems 
may  be,  the  basic  disparity  between  a  world  crying  for 
protein  and  living  space,  and  of  a  world  equally  intent 
upon  crowding  and  polluting  the  remaining  coastal  re- 
sources which  produce  the  protein,  has  forced  us  to  look 
more  closely  at  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  must 
do  if  these  resources  are  to  survive  .  .  ."   (Ibid.,  p.  266) 

Dr.  W.  B.  Chapman,  Director,  Division  of  Resources, 
Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company  Division,  Ralston-Purina 
Company ;  Member,  Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Ocean  Resources ;  Member,  Marine  Research  Committee, 
California  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game ;  Mem- 
ber, Advisory  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Re- 
sources, University  of  California 

".  .  .  This  section  of  my  statement  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

"].  The  total,  and  the  per  capita,  use  of  fish  is  in- 
creasing in  California  and  the  United  States  (as  in  the 
worM)  at  a  rate  more  than  the  rate  of  human  population 
increase.  There  seems  to  be  every  likelihood  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

"2.  The  landings  of  fish  in  California  have  declined  in 
the  past  '28  years  from  800.000  tons  in  1936  to  300,000 
tons  in  1964  while  the  use  of  fish  in  the  state,  alone,  has 
increa.sed  to  twice  its  1961  production  rate  (over  650,000 
tons  in  1903).  Of  the  kinds  of  fish  to  which  I  am  referring 
fthe  local  pelagic  fishes)  the  catch  has  declined  from  250,- 
000  tons  in  1948  to  T.'i.OOO  tons  in  1064. 

"3.  Conservative  estimates  show  that  there  arc  sufficient 
pelagic  fish  resources  available  off  the  immediate  coast  of 
California  to  support  fish  landings  sustainable  in  perpe- 
tuity 30  times  the  level  of  those  presently  being  made  (or 
3,000.0(X)  tons  per  year). 

"These  three  points  seem  to  me  to  measure  with  some 
precision  the  dimensions  of  the  state's  problem  in  the  liv- 


ing resource  end  of  making  u.sefiil  the  marine  resources 
available  to  its  citizens.  While  we  have  the  natural  re- 
sources to  provide  on  a  sustainable  level  five  times  the 
amount  of  fish  the  state  uses  per  year  we  have  permitted 
our  fishing  industry  to  decay  to  the  point  where  it  pro- 
duces from  all  seas  only  half  what  we  use.  Instead  of 
being  a  major  exporter  of  fish  we  have  become  a  major 
importer,  and  our  resources  die  and  go  to  waste  each  year 
like  a  field  of  grain  of  which  only  a  thirtieth  is  har- 
vested .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  Appendix  III) 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Johnson,  Regional  Director,  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Pacific   Southwest  Region 

".  .  .  The  American  fishing  industry  is  under  sharp  chal- 
lenge in  the  rapidly  changing  world  of  today.  Whereas 
the  challenge  applies  in  all  our  coastal  states,  it  applies 
especially  in  California  beeaiise  California  has  an  unusu- 
ally long  coast  line  and  because  California  has  a  very 
valuable  fishing  industry.  The  local  industry  faces  many 
challenges  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  position  of  national  im- 
portance and  if  it  is  to  develop  further  and  if  it  is  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  state's  economy. 

"The  California  fishing  industry  is  under  challenge  to 
maintain  its  historical  right  to  use  the  sea  in  competition 
with  the  rising  demands  of  other  users  (sport  fishing, 
waste  disposal,  ocean  mining,  and  the  like),  especially 
the  fishing  fleets  of  other  nations,  snch  as  .lapan  and  the 
T'.S.S.R.  whose  vessels  are  spreading  throughout  the  world 
ocean.  0\ir  industry  is  also  under  challenge  to  maintain 
and  increase  its  share  of  the  protein  food  market  in  the 
face  of  foreign  fishery  imports  and  ever  stronger  competi- 
tion from  dairy  products,  poultry  and  meat.  These  are  the 
major  challenges. 

"If  the  California  fishing  indu.stry  is  to  meet  the  many 
challenges  and  if  it  is  to  grow,  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments must,  in  consort,  have  enlightened  policies  and 
programs  which  will  aid  the  industry's  development.  Policy 
must  insure  conservation  and  encourage  full  utilization  of 
the  resources.  Programs  must  include  research  and  serv- 
ices to  insure  that  the  management  of  the  resources  is 
scientifically  sound  and  that  the  efficiency  of  harvesting 
is  continually  improved  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  p.  237) 

Mr.  E.  R.  Murray- Aaron,  Chief,  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas, 
California  State  Department  of  Conservation 
".  .  .  Petroleum  is  perhaps  the  only  mineral  resource  on 
the  continental  shelf  about  which  we  now  have  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  data,  but  there  still  remains  much 
to  be  determined.  Competent  authorities  have  estimated 
the  potential  offshore  reserves  as  between  three  and  four 
billion  barrels  of  oil.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  California  offshore  pools  are  similar 
to  those  onshore,  that  the  ratio  of  productive  acreage  to 
total  acreage  is  the  same  on.shore  and  offshore,  and  that 
recoveries  per  acre-foot  will  be  of  the  same  magnitude. 

"The  state  has  received  to  date  close  to  600  million 
dollars  in  revenue  from  offshore  oil  and  gas  operations. 
Of  the  approximately  li  million  acres  of  leasable  lands 
lying  offshore  in  waters  less  than  300  feet  deep,  about 
s"  percent  is  currently  under  lease.  Should  the  develop- 
ment of  California's  offshore  petroleum  resources  attain  its 
full  potential,  the  direct  financial  return  to  the  state  will 
be  tremendous.  Additionally,  there  will  be  the  impact  on 
the  general  economy  of  the  state.  As  an  example,  albeit 
an  outstanding  one,  the  easterly  offshore  extension  of  the 
Wilmington  oilfield,  development  of  which  commenced  last 
August,  should  bring  a  net  revenue  to  the  Tidelands  Oil 
Revenue  Fund  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars  over  the 
next  35  years  .  .  ."   (Ibid.,  Appendix  VII) 

Dr.  Ian  Campbell,  California  State  Geologist;  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Mines  and  Geology,  California  State  Department 
of  Conservation 

".  .  .  The  rapid  growth  of  interest  and  expanding  tech- 
nology in  oceanography  provide  an  immediate  challenge 
to  the  State  of  California  to  assess  the  potential  value  and 
accessibility  of  the  marine  resources  in  the  ocean  and 
estuarine   waters   under   state   jurisdiction.   The   inventory 
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of  resources  in  the  marginal  seas  and  the  submerged  lands 
requires  the  modification  and  adaptation  of  known  tech- 
niques practiced  onshore  and  their  projection  offshore  by 
direct  and  indirect  means.  A  master  plan  for  inventorjing 
and  exploiting  the  continental  shelf  of  California  is  needed. 
Lacking  a  master  plan  and  the  means  to  carry  it  out, 
intensive  coordinating  efforts  must  be  made — ^logically 
within  the  Eesources  Agency. 

"The  investigations  by  state  agencies  such  as  the  Di- 
vision of  Mines  and  Geology,  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game.  Department  of  "Water  Resources,  and  tiniversities ; 
and  investigations  by  federal  agencies  such  as  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Geological  Survey.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  I'.S.  Xavy.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  and 
others  need  lateral  coordination  with  each  other  and  ver- 
tical coordination  with  the  Xational  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  National  Oceanographic  Records  Center. 

"Apart  from  coordination,  and  in  order  to  develop  nec- 
essary information  on  California's  shelf  land  topography, 
the  state  should  undertake  or  contract  for : 

"(a)  Completely  new  detailed  bathymetry  at  large  scales 
similar  to  the  state  maps ; 

"(b)  A  State  geodetic  survey  (perhaps  as  a  unit  within 
an  existing  agency)  to  maintain  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  control  networks  and  to  enable  adequate 
and  comparable  horizontal  positioning  offshore : 

"(e)  A  system  of  dependable  electronic  stations  for  all 
offshore  positioning  and  reqtiired  references  to  the 
state  coordinate  system : 

"(d1  Accurate  delineation  of  the  shoreline  and  off-lying 
rocks  by  means  of  new  large-scale  aerial  photog- 
raphy. 

"Subsequently,  and  in  part  concurrently  as  adequate 
base  maps  become  available,  the  state  should  institute 
geologic  investigations,  including  seismic,  magnetic,  and 
gravimetric  surveys  of  areas  of  interest. 

"Concurrently,  and  at  very  little  extra  expense,  certain 
ancillary  types  of  information  should  be  developed,  for 
example : 

"(a)  Complete  and  comprehensive  current  surveys  of 
sufficient  duration  accurately  to  chart  three-dimen- 
sional oceanic  circtilation  along  the  continental 
shelf  at  various  depths  beneath  the  surface : 

"(b)  A  network  of  additional  accurate  tide  gages  along 
the  coast  and  marking  of  the  tidal  plains  along  the 
shore. 

"Geologic  formations  and  structures  extend  offshore  onto 
the  continental  shelf  from  California's  coastal  regions,  but 
no  adequate  geologic  mapping  of  the  shelf,  even  within 
California's  three-mile  jtirisdiction.  is  available.  The  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  mineral  resources  on  the  shelf  is, 
except  for  the  petroleum  resources,  largely  an  undeter- 
mined factor.  As  efforts  are  advanced  to  make  use  of  the 
state's  marine  resources,  much  information  on  the  geology 
and  mineral  resources  will  be  needed  and  will  be  developed 
by  private  and  government  sectors.  To  assure  an  orderly 
development  and  wide  dissemination  of  such  information 
to  wherever  the  'need  to  know'  exists,  any  state  master 
plan  should  include  a  coordinating  and  compiling  fimction 
for  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  pp. 
130-132) 

Dr,  William  V.  Kielhorn,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion. Burbank,  California :  Member,  Governor's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Ocean  Resources 

".  .  ,  There  are  two  severe  problems  to  be  solved.  The 
first  concerns  legal  aspects  of  ocean  exploitation.  This  will 
undoubtedly  be  discussed  by  experts  in  that  field.  The 
second  is  that  of  determining  precisely  what  our  resoxirces 
really  are,  and  of  deciding  which  should  be  investigated, 
and  in  what  priority.  The  problems  are  interlinked,  and 
could  easily  become  entangled  hopelessly  unless  bold  and 
positive  decisions  are  made.  AVe  are  now  well  past  the 
stage  where  technology  permits  the  efficient  and  coordinated 
exploration  of  California  waters  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing basic  information  prior  to  exploitation,  and  to  guide 
formulation  of  reasonable  and  equitable  rules  therefor  .  .  •" 
(Ibid.,  p.  195) 


Mr.  W.  C.  House,  Vice  President,  Aeroject-General  Co 
poration 

".  .  .  The  great  Padfie  Oecan  lapping  at  over  a  thonsai 
miles  of  our  coast  brings  tis  many  blessings  in  the  for 
of  food,  ports  and  beauty.  It  also  brings  a  climate  to 
narrow  coastline  belt  which  makes  a  delightful  habitat  whii 
might  otherwise  be  barren  desert.  But  this  too  is  a  mix^ 
blessing.  The  most  stable  air  brought  to  land  by  daUy  o 
shore  winds  brings  in  the  cooling  air  which  makes  the  lai 
habitable  but  also  causes  the  low  altitude  temperature  i 
versions  that  trap  pollutants  over  our  heavily  inhabit 
areas.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  to  this  committ 
the  ill  effects  of  this  problem. 

"Before  I  discuss  some  suggestions  on  the  matter, 
would  like  to  cover  another  problem  area  which  may 
more  of  an  annoyanc-e  to  the  general  public  than  a  serio 
problem.  However  to  the  aircraft,  air  transport,  and  ag 
cultural  industries,  it  can  involve  tmngcessary  and  cost 
expenditures  of  resources. 

"I  refer  here  to  our  rather  poor  ability  to  predict  stoi 
conditions,  particularly  in  the  southern  California  area, 
do  not  wish  to  criticize  our  weather  forecasters  as  I  I 
lieve  they  have  insufficient  data  on  -which  to  make  th( 
judgments.  The  Chicago  area,  for  example,  has  weaih 
stations  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  the  crucj 
directions  upon  which  they  can  rely.  Our  coastal  citi 
have  data  only  from  a  few  ships  which  cannot  possit 
supply  the  knowledge  of  the  complete  picture  required  1 
good  forecasting. 

"Technolog.v  today  permits  us  to  make  fantastic  mej 
urements  in  space,  temperamres,  radiometry,  spectroscop 
and  even  photos  of  the  moon  and  Mars.  Is  it  not  reas« 
able  then  that  we  could  install  an  appropriate  number 
•weather  buoys  offshore  to  provide  us  with  good  weatl 
data?  I  foresee  this  data  being  utilized  not  only  to  mc 
accurately  predict  storm  data,  and  coastal  fog  conditioi 
but  to  indeed  predict  accurately  the  temperature  inversi 
altitude  and  the  times  when  it  will  provide  those  seve 
'smc^'  conditions  in  the  coastal  zone. 

"Today  we  wait  until  the  pollutants  reach  critical  v: 
ues  in  certain  areas  and  then  call  for  special  meastu 
such  as  switching  to  natural  gas  in  industrial  plants, 
would  seem  that  forecasting  of  this  situation,  and  bas 
on  this,  corrective  measures  taken  in  advance  would  p) 
Tent  the  critical  air  pollutant  level  from  being  reach( 
It  would  permit  the  industrial  concerns  affected  to  bett 
plan  their  operations  with  this  advanc-e  information. 

"Specifically,  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  of  Califorr 
together  with  the  XTnited  States  Weather  Bureau  inves 
gate  the  use  of  weather  buoys  off  the  West  Coast  of  t 
TT.S-  as  a  means  of  obtaining  better  weather  forecast! 
data.  In  addition,  that  a  determination  be  made  of  t 
practicability  of  forecasting  critical  temperature  inversi 
situations  and  a  structure  of  air  pollutant  laws  be  deris 
to  be  administered  and  enforced  tinder  anticipated  criti< 
conditions. 

"To  those  who  would  object  to  either  the  cost  of  obtai 
ing  these  weather  data,  or  to  the  controls  enforced  by  su 
new  laws,   I   would   ask   you   to   consider   the   damage 
health,  crops  and  properfv  bv  indiscriminate  pollution . . 
(Ibid.,  pp.  231-232) 

Mr.  Fred  L,  Jones,  Director,  California  State  Dcpartme 
of  Parks  and  Recreation 

".  .  .  The  c-oastal  and  marine  resources  of  the  state  rep: 
sent  the  single  most  important  recreation  resource  ava 
able  to  our  citizens.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  o 
population,  some  13  million  Califomians,  reside  witl 
one  hour's  drive  of  the  Pacific  shore.  It  is  expected  tl 
the  population  within  one  hour  of  the  coast  will  incres 
to  20  milUon  by  19S0. 

■"The  state's  interest  in  these  important  recreation 
sources  is  in  the  ways  and  means  necessary  to  assure  s 
propriate  use  and  enjoyment  of  them.  In  order  for  tl 
to  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Direct 
of  Parks  and  Recreation,  as  the  public's  recreation  spofc^ 
man  at  the  state  level,  to  actively  participate  in  coasi 
resources  planning  programs  .  .  . 
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"The  use  of  the  coastline  for  future  development  is  be- 
coming an  acute  and  pressing  problem.  Conflicts  between 
commercial  and  recreational  activities  are  creating  impor- 
tant problems.  The  accelerated  population  growth  near  the 
coast  is  accentuating  pollution  and  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems that  affect  both  commerce  and  recreation.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Small  Craft  Harbors  has  become  involved  in  these 
conflicts  at  such  locations  as  I^edondo  Beach.  Moss  Land- 
ing, Jenner,  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Crescent  City,  and 
has  found  that  without  a  state  program  or  policy  it  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situations  by  itself. 

"In  the  development  of  coastal  harbors,  the  preservation 
of  the  adjacent  beaches  becomes  an  important  factor.  Too 
many  of  the  early  harbor  developments  have  had  disas- 
trous effects  on  adjacent  beaches.  Unfortunately,  too  little 
is  known  about  the  physical  processes  that  affect  the 
beaches.  The  state  has  had  to  rely  heavily  upon  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  assistance  rather  than  attempting  to  solve 
its  own  .special  problems.  The  corps  has  placed  its  em- 
phasis on  studying  the  problems  of  the  East  Coast.  The 
knowledge  gained  there  does  not  always  apply  to  the 
special  conditions  that  exist  in  California. 

"The  effects  of  intensified  land  use  throughout  the  state 
are  not  in  many  instances  concentrated  upon  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  shoreline  or  the  immediate  off.shore  waters. 
Each  inland  flood  control  and  water  conservation  project 
on  the  rivers  draining  to  the  ocean  further  impedes  the 
free  flow  of  sand  which  is  needed  for  continued  ocean 
beach  nourishment.  This  beach  starvation  is  becoming 
increasingly  critical  and  methods  must  be  found  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  sand  in  the  future.  Deep  water  recov- 
ery of  .sand  offshore  from  the  coast  and  possibly  from 
behind  structures  making  up  water  conservation  and  flood 
control  projects  are  logical  sources.  The  existing  supply  of 
sand  must  be  stabilized  and  new  methods  sought  to  com- 
pensate for  natural  sand  flows  which  have  been  curtailed. 
"Problems  confronting  this  department  involve  the  en- 
tire interrelated  areas  of  offshore  water  as  well  as  coastal 
land  use.  As  the  state  develops  and  requires  additional 
services  and  as  pressures  buUd,  the  competition  for  the 
use  of  coastal  land  is  intensified  and  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  critical.  Pressure  is  continually  building 
for  the  utilization  of  existing  park  lands  for  other  than 
park  purposes.  An  example  of  this,  and  perhaps  a  basic 
policy  conflict,  is  the  administrative  encouragement  for  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  power  development  and  a  ten- 
dency of  power  companies  to  look  toward  park  lands  as  a 
portion  of  the  land  required  for  exclusion  areas  as  well 
as  the  actual  placement  of  some  facilities. 

"The  continued  industrialization  of  lands  with  high  nat- 
ural and  scenic  value  which  are  still  in  prime  condition 
and  which  would  provide  outstanding  recreation  oppor- 
tunities if  included  in  the  park  system  is  critical.  Such 
areas  are  rapidly  vanishing  and  immediate  action  is  re- 
quired if  they  are  not  to  be  lost  for  recreation  use  in  the 
future. 

"Increasing  numbers  of  possible  sources  of  pollution 
from  industrial  uaes,  outfall  sewers,  storm  drains  and 
similar  waste  discharges,  must  be  carefully  controlled  to 
maintain  a  level  of  water  quality  to  meet  health  and  safety 
standards  for  the  welfare  of  the  recreationist  as  well  as 
coastal  wildlife  of  all  sorts. 

"Landscape  values  lost  through  development  have  made 
major  inroads  on  shoreline  areas  and  have  altered  a  great 
majority  of  existing  lagoons  and  marshlands  along  the 
coast.  These  are  important  scenic  features  as  well  as  im- 
portant habitats.  Continued  development  which  eliminates 
or  alters  these  geographic  features  should  be  critically  ex- 
amined and  carefully  evaluated  to  determine  exactly  what 
use  is  in  the  greatest  public  interest  and  what  areas  should 
be  preserved. 

"The  continued  construction  of  offshore  islands  and  pro- 
posals for  bridges,  causeways,  piers  for  industrial  purposes 
and  similar  activities  all  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
coastal  conditions  and  lasting  damage  to  seascape  values. 
This  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation.  All  effects  may  not  be  bad  but  all  proposals 
should   receive   the  greatest  scrutiny   from   all   angles   and 


should  be  carefully  coordinated  and  controlled  to  assure 
the  greatest  public  gain  in  all  fields  of  interest  with  the 
least  damage  to  natural  values. 

"The  rapid  growth  of  skindiving,  intensified  subsurface 
collecting  and  study  indicate  a  growing  need  for  the  imple- 
mentation and  creation  of  a  system  of  marine  reserves 
where  these  tidal  areas  and  the  life  which  inhabits  them 
can  be  protected  and  study  regulated  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued natural  existence  of  this  fascinating  life  zone  for 
observation  and  pleasure  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  pp.  115-121,) 

The  foregoing  excerpts  from  testimony  presented 
to  the  subcommittee,  which  are  representative  of  the 
carefully  considered  statements  of  many  of  the  na- 
tion's foremost  experts  in  the  management  of  marine 
resources,  are  indicative  of  the  complex  dimensions 
of  the  challenge  facing  the  State  of  California  in  the 
con.servatiou  and  development  of  its  marine  and 
coastal  resources.  Such  considerations  as  land  use  in 
the  coastal  zone,  maximizing  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  the  living  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
sea,  the  development  of  trade  and  transportation,  the 
prevention  of  pollution  and  the  development  of  fresh 
water  supplies,  and  the  meeting  of  burgeoning  de- 
mand for  marine-oriented  recreation  activities  are 
among  the  major  factors  which  clearly  must  be  ac- 
corded full  recognition  in  the  formulation  of  compre- 
hensive state  marine  resources  policy. 

The  Need  for  Comprehensive  State  Policy 
and  Program 

Although  over  the  years  California  has  evolved  a 
number  of  individual  policies  and  programs  bearing 
on  various  aspects  of  the  management  of  marine  and 
coastal  resources,  there  is  no  overall  statement  of 
policy  objectives  or  effective  organizational  structure 
to  coordinate  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the 
marine  and  coastal  environment. 

Perhaps  the  best  analysis  of  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive state  marine  resources  policy  and  effective 
implementing  programs  was  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  Dr.  David  S.  Potter,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Organization  and  Structure  of  State 
Government  for  the  Management  of  Ocean  Resources 
of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on  Ocean 
Resources,  and  Mr.  Hugo  Fisher,  Administrator  of 
the  California  Resources  Agency  and  member  of  the 
Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on  Ocean  Resources, 
in  a  dialogue  with  Chairman  Shoemaker  and  Assem- 
bhnnan  Burt  M.  Henson. 

Dr.  Potter:  ".  .  .  In  order  to  make  any  agreed-on  pro- 
gram effective,  it  is  necessary  that  the  state  accept  a  con- 
tinuing long-term  commitment  to  an  aggressive  maritime 
policy.  Such  a  commitment  can  be  demonstrated  in  a 
tangible  way  by  such  actions  as  increasing  the  support 
of  educational  institutions  in  the  field,  initiating  studies 
and  surveys,  particularly  those  oriented  toward  the  master 
planning  requirement,  and  providing  the  necessary  sta- 
tistical services  which  have  all  been  outlined  in  the  report 
of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Resources.  With  such  evidence 
of  positive  interest  on  the  part  of  the  state,  I  am  sure 
that  the  industrial  community  can  be  counted  on  to  carry 
out  their  part  of  a  program  which  will  lead  to  Cali- 
fornia assuming  leadership  as  a  maritime  state  in  the 
commercial  sense  .  .  . 

".  .  .  In  essence,  there  are  four  points  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  and  these  are :  First,  that  the  state  establish  its 
long-term  goals   with   respect  to   the   economic  and  social 
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benefits  that  are  derivable  from  the  ocean,  and  then  under- 
take in  a  long-term  and  consistent  fashion  the  furthering 
of  these  goals.  The  main  concern  here  is  that  whatever 
level  of  economic  activity  is  considered  ajipropriate  for  the 
state  not  be  the  subject  of  wide  fluctuation  from  year 
to  year. 

"Second,  industry  as  a  whole — not  the  individual  in- 
dustries as  you  will  hear  testimony  on  those  separately — 
will  continue  to  be  responsive  to  economic  incentives  and 
will  pursue  all  bona  fide  business  opportunities  just  as  they 
have  in  the  land-oriented  fields  of  endeavor.  There  should  be 
no  concern  on  that  part. 

"Third,  I  do  have  some  special  concern  for  the  small 
businesses  which  now  exist  and  which  will  develop  in  ex- 
ploiting the  ocean  resources.  The  individual  fishermen  who 
own  their  own  craft,  or  small  businesses  that  are  just 
getting  started,  are  examples  of  my  concern.  These  smaller 
firms  often  do  not  have  sufficient  capital  to  weather  several 
successive  bad  years,  and  it  is  primarily  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  urging  consistency  on  the  part  of  the  state  in 
the  management  of  the  resource  so  the  smaller  firms  can 
ride  out  the  storm ;  consistency  here  is  really  the  keynote. 
The  investigations  of  your  commttee  will  go  a  long  way 
in  providing  the  long-term  policy  that  I  believe  the  state 
requires. 

"Fourth,  insofar  as  the  organization  of  state  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  I  feel  that  with  the  relatively  few 
changes  suggested  by  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Organiza- 
tion the  state  apparatus  is  appropriate  to  the  task  that  we 
face.  I  realize  that  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  your  com- 
mittee to  assess  the  economic  and  social  values  of  the  ocean 
for  the  people  of  the  state.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  ocean 
resources  can  be  exploited  to  a  much  greater  degree  without 
infringing  on  the  social  aspects  of  the  marine  environment, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  your  deliberations  you  agree  on  this 
point  of  view,  then  I  would  urge  that  the  first  point  of 
business  be  to  establish  a  state  policy  which  is  a  long-term 
commitment  and  dedication  to  establishing  the  State  of 
California  as  a  maritime  state,  not  just  as  an  accident  of 
geography,  but  in  a  full  commercial  sense  and  commercial 
reality  .  .  ." 

Chairman  Shoemaker:  "In  your  prepared  statement  you 
mention  over  and  over  again  the  necessity  for  coordinated 
effort  and  a  long-range  definition  of  what  California's  goal 
for  the  ocean  should  be.  In  this  you  say  that  the  state  can 
contribute  a  great  deal  in  providing  for  this  climate  of 
growth  by  removing  unnecessary  constraints  on  present 
maritime  activities.  Which  specific  constraints  do  you  have 
in  mind?" 

Dr.  Potter:  "The  initial  constraints  that  I  have  in  mind 
relate  to  the  fishing  industry.  These,  I  think,  will  be  cov- 
ered by  Dr.  Chapman  in  much  better  form  than  I  can 
do ;  however,  there  are  some  restraints  which  I  think  you 
should  examine  initially  because  that  is  something  that 
the  state  can  do  alone.  There  are  a  number  of  items  that 
have  to  do  with  becoming  a  maritime  state  that  involve 
the  federal  government  and  these  will  take  longer.  It  will 
take  a  long-term  effort  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  federal  government  to  change  some  of 
these  regulations,  and  here  I  think  that  what  we  need  is  the 
success  that  can  come  from  the  state  by  its  own  efforts, 
and  that  is  why  I  suggest  fishing  first." 

Chairman  Shoemaker:  "All  right.  You  also  mentioned 
the  difficulty  of  the  small  fishermen.  Are  there  any  sugges- 
tions which  you  would  have  for  state  action  that  would 
make  it  more  possible  for  the  small  fisherman  to  continue 
his  work  in  an  expanding  fashion?" 

Dr.  Potter:  "Yes.  There  are  some,  and  once  again  I  will 
defer  to  Dr.  Chapman,  except  for  the  following  general 
comment  that  if  California  can  achieve  the  status  of  a 
real  maritime  state,  then  the  business  community  will  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  reasonable  undertaking, 
that  things  having  to  do  with  the  ocean  form  good  business 
ventures.  At  that  point  you  will  get  risk  capital  and  financ- 
ing that  will  make  the  lot  of  the  fisherman  and  small  busi- 


ness much  more  satisfactory ;  and,  in  fact,  perhaps  ca 
produce  viable  industry  where  it  was  not  otherwise  po 
sible.  I  think  that  there  are  some  specific  things  with  r 
spect  to  financing  the  individual  fisherman  and  the  vesse 
and  gear  that  Dr.  Chapman  can  discuss  .  .  ." 

Chairman  Shoemaker:  "Dr.  Potter,  your  subcommitb 
indicated  that  one  of  the  first  obligations  of  the  executi^ 
branch  was  to  propose  a  proper  balance  of  the  multip 
uses  of  the  ocean.  You  were  again  talking  about  the  Ion 
range  definition  of  the  problem,  which  implies  certainly  f 
imbalance  in  the  ocean  right  now.  How  can  we  in  tl 
Legislature  and  how  can  the  executive  branch  move  pro 
erly  toward  a  definition  of  the  goal  for  the  state  in  th 
field?" 

Dr.  Potter:  "I  think  that  right  now — today — there  a 
some  minor  imbalances  that  really  are  not  going  to  eau: 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  at  least  if  I  understand  the  seni 
of  this  meeting  and  the  shift  in  emphasis  right  now  : 
the  competition,  for  example,  between  the  industrial  us 
of  the  sea  and  the  social  uses  that  we  all  would  like 
see.  These  competitions  are  not  great  and  they  are  U' 
difficult  to  resolve.  But  I  would  like  to  see  the  state  beg 
this  kind  of  approach  now,  because  10  to  20  years  fro 
now  the  competitive  uses  of  the  ocean  are  apt  to  be  mu< 
more  difficult  to  resolve  and  you  should  have  a  long  hi 
tory  ;  so  start  with  the  easy  ones  which  are  here  today, 
you  wait  for  10  years  you  will  be  starting  in  the  middle  < 
a  great  big  mess.  My  main  concern  is  that  the  prineip 
be  established  now  and  that  it  be  carried  through  .  .  ." 

Chairman  Shoemaker:  "There  are  some  recommendatio] 
which  your  subcommittee  made  so  far  as  government 
organization  is  concerned.  Your  subcommittee  report  inc 
cated,  and  I  think  quite  well,  that  our  endeavo 
in  the  ocean  now  are  regulated  by  a  great  many  differe: 
state  agencies,  and  there  are  many  agencies  that  are  co 
cerned  at  even  the  legislative  branch  of  government.  Tl 
legislation  affecting  each  of  these  areas  such  as  tran 
portation,  oil,  fishing,  and  so  forth,  are  all  under  differe: 
headings  and  are  not  coordinated.  You  suggest  that  the 
be  a  coordinating  office  established  within  the  Kesourc 
Agency.  What  did  the  committee  see  as  the  benefit 
this,  and  how  could  it  be  pulled  together?  The  first  is  tl 
easy  question !" 

Dr.  Potter:  "There  are  really  two  recommendations  th 
revolve  around  the  fact  that  the  activities  which  perta 
to  the  ocean  are  split  among  several  of  the  agencies.  Th 
is  one  problem,  and  for  that  our  recommendation  was  t. 
interagency  council  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  agenci 
or  their  designated  deputies." 

Chairman  Shoemaker:  "Similar  to  the  federal  gover 
ment?" 

Dr.  Potter:  "Similar,  but  different  in  a  very  importa 
respect.  The  federal  government  has  had  some  success  wi 
the  Interagency  Council  on  Oceanography.  The  lack 
success  in  certain  areas,  though,  has  been  due  to  the  fa 
that  the  individual  representatives  did  not  themselves  co 
trol  either  the  budget  or  the  workings  of  the  organiz 
tions  they  represented,  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  tl 
council  meetings  it  was  left  to  the  individual  agencies 
either  back  up  their  representative  or  not.  This  on  sever 
occasions  was  not  done.  We  would  like  to  avoid  that  c 
ganizational  mistake  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned  ai 
require  that  the  representatives  be  the  agency  heads  thei 
selves ;  then  when  you  have  reached  an  agreement  it  woi 
come  unstuck.  That's  part  1.  Part  2:  within  the  Resourc 
Agency  we  noted  that  you  have  a  lot  of  activities  goii 
on  and  if  you  choose  to  give  an  accent  to  the  maritime  a 
tivities,  then  one  of  the  best  ways  is  to  make  someone  i 
sponsible  for  it  within  the  Resources  Agency,  one  sti 
beneath  the  administrator.  He  patently  has  too  large 
job  and  cannot  devote  sufficient  time  to  matters  of  t 
ocean,  so  there  should  be  a  high  level  administrator  who 
task   it  is  to  supervise  the  activities  with  respect  to  t 
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occan„  The  Resources  Agency  has  a  special  problem  not 
carried  out  through  the  other  agencies." 

Chairman  Shoemaker:  "In  other  words,  what  yon 
suggest  is  that  we  attempt  to  blend  two  different  kinds  of 
administration  together.  At  the  moment  we  have  subject- 
matter  kind  of  organization :  there  is  transportation  here, 
fisheries  here,  oil  there,  and  so,  forth.  You  are  suggesting 
that  on  top  of  this  tiat  we  have  rather  a  geographic  kind 
of  division,  with  someone  to  coordinate  these  two  kinds  of 
approaches." 

Dr.  Potter:  "Yes.  Clearly,  in  organizing  you  can  org.inize 
this  way  or  that  way,  horizontally  or  vertically,  and  it 
really  doesn't  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  But  having 
chosen  one  scheme,  then  you  "have  to  provide  the  cross- 
links the  other  way.  A  number  of  us  were  really  quite 
tempted  to  get  the  State  of  California  to  have  the  kind  of 
organizational  structure  which  we  would  like  to  see  the 
federal  government  have.  It  turns  out,  though,  that  you 
simply  can't  take  the  format  from  one  and  place  it  on  top 
of  the  other :  it  didn't  fit  that  way  and  this  is  the  best  sug- 
gestion that  we  have.  I  think  that  with  these  relatively 
minor  modifications,  the  state  government — the  administra- 
tive government — is  adequate  to  the  task  .  .  ." 

Chairman  Shoemaker:  "In  other  words  then,  you're  not 
suggesting  .tny  major  shifts  in  administrative  policy,  but 
merely  a  tighter  coordination  through  the  cross-linking  that 
is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  approach  the  ocean  as  a 
total  resource." 

Dr.  Potter:  "Yes.  I  think  desire  and  a  statement  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  a  good  thing,  and  will  do  more  than  any  organ- 
izational change  that  one  can  think  of.  Organization  does 
not  replace  desire  .  .  ."   (Ibid.,  p.  27-33) 

Mr.  Hugo  Fisher:  "...  I  want  to  talk  about  some 
things  that  I  think  are  important  in  terms  of  good  govern- 
mental organization  and  good  administrative  management, 
and  because  the  planners  have  talked  so  much  about  re- 
sources, I  hope  you  will  also  permit  a  resources  man  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  planning. 

"First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  unless 
the  people  who  have  operational  responsibility  are  re- 
quired to  look  to  the  future  and  do  their  own  planning,  aU 
the  planning  in  the  world  done  by  somebody  out  of  a 
school  of  environmental  design  who  knows  how  to  count 
traffic  on  city  streets  wUl  get  you  no  place  in  terms  of 
managing  resources.  Unless  the  fish  biologist,  unless  the 
the  geologist,  unless  the  hydrologist,  unless  the  beach  ero- 
sion control  engineer,  unless  the  water  pollution  control 
engineer,  unless  the  recreation  planner,  the  park  man,  un- 
less all  these  people  are  involved  in  taking  a  look  at  the 
programs  in  ocean  resources  in  which  the  state  has  been 
involved  since  we  became  a  state,  and  they  are  required  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  to  look  at  their  own  programs  and  see 
the  relationship  of  their  programs  to  other  resource  pro- 
grams, no  planning  in  the  world  is  going  to  suffice  for  a 
good  resources  program,  whether  it  be  on  land,  air,  or 
under  the  water. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia is  going  to  develop  a  program  in  ocean  resources. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  since  California  became  a 
state  it  has  had  some  programs  in  ocean  resources,  and 
there  are  now  some  20  or  30  programs  that  have  been  statu- 
torily— and  some  by  the  Constitution — placed  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  and  have  been  funded  by 
the  Legislature.  They  have  not  been  reviewed  very  care- 
fully in  terms  of  their  relationship  one  to  the  other,  and 
in  some  cases  we  have  even  upset  the  administrative 
structure  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not  provide  good 
coordination,  but  nonetheless,  these  things  have  been  there 
and  you  people  have  been  funding  them  for  a  great  many 
years"  ...  It  occurs  to  me  that  attempting  to  place  long- 
term  administrative  responsibility  in  development  programs 
separate  and  apart  from  those  areas  which  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  technical  competence  is  a  fundamental 
governmental   error  .  .  .  What   I'm   saying   is  that   if  the 


Legislature  wants  to  increase  the  coordination  of  our  pro- 
grams that  already  deal  with  the  ocean  resources  or  wants 
them  to  l)e  speeded  up.  the  place  to  go,  the  people  to  talk 
to  are  the  people  who  have  to  do  it — the  geologists,  the  fish 
and  game  experts,  the  oil  and  gas  experts,  the  beach  erosion 
control  experts,  the  seaweed  experts,  and  all  the  other 
things  of  which  we  have  probably  as  great  a  collection  of 
talent  in  state  government  as  you  will  find  any  place  in 
the  world.  It  doesn't  mean  that  we  have  all  the  talent  we 
ought  to  have,  and  it  doesn't  mean  we  are  doing  all  the 
things  we  may  be  thinking  of  in  the  middle  of  the  1960's 
that  we  ought  to  do :  that's  why  we  are  meeting  here.  What 
I'm  saying  is  that  if  the  Legislature  decides  they  want  to 
increase  the  program  in  this  area,  or  it  wants  advice  as  to 
what  is  being  done,  you've  got  to  go  to  the  departments 
that  are  already  in  the  field  and  have  been  since  1850. 
"This  is  not.  as  the  budget  items  suggest,  the  beginning 
of  an  oceanography  program.  We  have  had  an  oceanography 
program  since  we  had  the  forerunner  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  and  the  forerunner  of  the  Division  of 
Mines  and  Geology.  We  have  had  that  since  we  became  a 
state.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  other  things  that  have  been 
added  on  over  the  years.  All  of  these  programs  are  part 
of  our  management  of  ocean  resources.  I  personally  think 
they  are  inadequate.  I  personally  think  that  we  ought  to 
be  spending  more  time  on  it,  because  I  think  it  is  an 
economically  sound  thing  to  engage  in — the  exploration  of 
our  resources  that  lie  beyond  the  shoreline — in  the  same 
manner  as  we  have  done  it  on  the  land.  It  is  essentially 
an  extension  of  those  things  that  we  are  alreadv  engaged 
in  .  .  ." 

Assemblyman  Burt  Henson:  "Hugo,  you  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  here  in  the  last  few  years  trying  to 
puU  together  agencies  that  have  perhaps  gone  their  own 
separate  ways  for  many  years  and  built  >ip  their  own 
vested  interests — almost  a  proprietary  interest  in  their  own 
fields.  In  my  opinion  you  have  done  a  remarkable  job. 
Xow,  just  how  can  we  coordinate  ocean  resources  here, 
or  do  we  have  it  already?" 

Mr.  Fisher:  "Well,  we  have  it  in  part.  I  would  point 
out  that  in  ocean  resources  we  don't  have  quite  the  same 
frame  of  reference  in  terms  of  governmental  organization 
that  we  have  in  land  resources.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
OTice  the  state  is  the  owner  of  most  of  the  lands  tinder 
the  ocean,  either  in  fee  or  as  the  trustor  to  the  local 
government,  there  is  one  big  gap  in  the  Resources  Agency 
in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  ocean  resources.  Historically, 
California  has  looked  at  its  ownership  of  lands,  both  on 
land  and  under  the  sea.  in  terms  of  getting  rid  of  them 
or  of  exploiting  them  financially  for  the  state  itself.  The 
first  grants  of  lands,  if  I  remember  correctly,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  sold  off  to 
finance  the  construction  of  the  sea  wall.  Then  someone 
got  the  whole  kit  and  kaboodie  for  ?6.000  or  S7.000  in  pay- 
ment for  a  loan  he  had  made  to  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  has  been  the  history  of  the  use  of  public  lands 
in  Americ.i — let's  get  rid  of  them  for  a  dollar  and  a  half 
and  get  them  on  the  tax  rolls — this  kind  of  foolishness. 
California  no  longer  looks  at  it  in  that  regard,  and  yet 
we  have  administratively  dealt  with  the  Division  of  Lands 
as  if  it  were  a  money  management  question  rather  than 
a  resource  management  question.  The  administration's  posi- 
tion has  not  been  extensively  discussed,  but  my  personal 
recommendation  is  that  a  major  element  of  resource  man- 
agement is  the  Division  of  Lands,  and  it  belongs  in  the 
family  of  those  departments  that  deal  with  the  resources 
of  the  state.  This  is  particularly  true  when  you  are  dealing 
with  the  ocean  resources,  because  we  are  the  landowner 
and  land  manager  of  most  of  our  resources  that  are  under 
the  ocean  .  .  . 

"Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  Division  of  Lands  and 
my  departments  have  been  very  cooperative  with  each  other 
over  the  last  several  years,  but  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween seeing  them  about  a  problem  in  which  they  have  an 
interest,  and  sitting  around  a  conference  table  at  agency 
staff  meetings  once  a  week  and  being  forced — on  every 
occasion  a  matter  comes  up — to  take  a  look  at  the  respon- 
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sibilities  of  each  and  every  other  department  and  agency 
that  is  in  the  resource  management  business.  The  Division 
of  State  Lands  is  a  major  resource  manager  that  is  not 
sitting  down  at  the  table  on  that  sort  of  constant  basis  .  .  . 

"You  raised  the  question,  Burt,  about  coordination  and 
planning,  and  whether  research  that  is  done  by  one  outfit 
is  made  available  to  another.  Some  two  years  ago  I  issued 
Agency  Order  Number  10,  which  says,  'The  purpose  of  this 
order  is  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  coordination  in  the 
applied  research  and  study  projects  of  the  agency  con- 
stituents in  the  planning,  execution,  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation therefrom.  For  the  purposes  of  this  order,  ap- 
plied research  and  study  projects  include  such  projects  for 
which  funds  are  specifically  budgeted,  or  those  for  which 
written  plans  are  prepared,  and  any  other  research  and 
study  projects  which,  in  the  sponsor's  judgment,  might 
involve  or  be  of  interest  to  other  entities  in  the  Resources 
Agency.  Responsibility  for  coordinating  the  applied  research 
and  study  projects  of  the  agency  constituents  in  the  plan- 
ning, execution  and  exchange  of  information  therefrom  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  unit  which  is  the  sponsor 
of  the  study.'  Ongoing  projects  are  listed  on  a  form,  and 
I've  detailed  the  procedure  for  it.  It  goes  on  on  to  say,  'As 
subsequent  projects  reach  planning  stage,  each  originating 
unit  has  responsibility  of  sending  copies  of  all  such  program 
statements  to  other  units  of  the  agency  for  their  review 
and  comment.  Units  having  an  interest  in  the  project  will 
formally  communicate  such  interest  to  the  originator,  which 
in  turn  will  take  appropriate  action  to  serve  that  interest. 
This  procedure  will  be  a  continuing  one.  Interests  which 
cannot  be  served  appropriately,  or  conflicts  which  cannot 
be  resolved  among  agency  units,  will  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agency  administrator  by  any  party  having  an 
interest.'  This  is  a  continuing  way  of  forcing  a  wide  variety 
of  programs  that  relate  one  to  the  other  to  come  to  terms 
with  each  other. 

"The  Resources  Agency  is  the  greatest  collection  of  com- 
peting interests  that  the  state  has.  You  think  of  any  one  of 
the  resources  that  we  are  managing  and  look  at  the  differ- 
ent things  that  we  are  trying  to  do  with  these  resources, 
and  you  see  that  California  has  far  outstripped  any  other 
government  in  the  world  in  trying  to  put  these  in  some 
sort  of  order  by  requiring  that  when  you  deal  with  one  sub- 
ject matter  you  recognize  its  relationship  to  all  the  others. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  good  example  with  respect  to  ocean 
resources:  we  set  up  what  is  called  a  powerplant  siting 
committee.  We  recognize  that  nuclear  powerplants  require 
enormous  amounts  of  cooling  water ;  they  all  require  access 
to  the  public's  water,  so  inevitably  this  means  access  across 
the  beaches;  it  means  a  possible  conflict  between  the  pro- 
duction of  power,  which  Is  a  proper  resource  concern,  and 
with  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  fossil  fuels.  It 
involves  the  crossing  of  the  shoreline  and  resulting  impact 
on  aesthetic  and  recreational  opportunities ;  it  means  to  a 
certain  extent  excluding  other  public  uses  at  a  given  point 
along  the  public  shoreline ;  it  means  possible  conflict  with 
fishing  interests,  with  the  game  interest ;  it  can  be  dele- 
terious to  the  question  of  harvesting  of  seaweed  and  so 
forth,  which  is  a  commercial  interest — all  of  these  things 
are  concerned  in  any  such  siting.  The  real  question  is, 
how  do  you  bring  these  things  into  balance?  So  we  have 
a  team  which  happens  to  be  headed  up  by  a  chemist  from 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game ;  it  includes  somebody 
in  Park  Management ;  it  includes  somel)ody  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Geology ;  it  includes  somebody  from  the 
appropriate  Water  Quality  Control  Board ;  it  includes  any 
other  interests  in  the  agency  at  any  given  point  that  may 
be  concerned.  We've  invited  all  of  the  producers  of  public 
and  private  power  in  the  state — from  SMUD  to  San  Diego 
Gas  and  Electric — to  come  to  us  when  they  begin  to  look 
at  a  site  along  the  shoreline.  Inevitably,  it  is  going  to  be 
beneficial  to  some  public  interests  and  it  is  going  to  be 
damaging  to  some  public  interests.  We  invite  them  to 
come  and  talk  to  us,  let  our  team  go  look  at  the  sites,  and 
tell  them  what  the  problems  are.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  been  able  to  much  better  manage  the  siting  of  these 
things — San  Onofre  being  a  very  good  example — where 
the  agency  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  department, 
Irith  the  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric,  and  Southern  Cali- 


fornia Edison,  that  got  public  access  to  the  beach,  a] 
that  kept  the  beaches  from  being  polluted,  which  was  goii 
to  happen  under  the  plan  as  they  had  proposed  it.  It  s 
tually  provided  for  replenishment  of  the  starved  beach  1 
sand,  which  was  not  contemplated.  All  of  these  thin 
came  as  a  result  of  looking  at  all  of  the  public's  interests- 
all  of  these  competing  interests — and  trying  to  work  o 
a  program  that  would  best  serve  the  majority  and  wou 
least  injure  those  that  inevitably  would  get  injured." 

Assemblyman  Hanson!  "In  other  words,  we've  got 
conflict  in  jurisdiction  here — an  uncertain  jurisdiction  as 
which  state  agency  has  primary  responsibility  for  ocear 
graphic  resources.  The  State  Division  of  Lands  is  under  t 
Department  of  Finance,  I  suppose,  because  that  is  whe 
the  oil  money  goes  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Fisher:  "Well,  again  I  want  to  make  it  very  pla 
that  we  have  had  no  conflict  with  the  Division  of  Sta 
Lands.  They've  been  very  cooperative  with  us  when  th 
have  spotted  something  that  they  thought  we  were  int( 
estcd  in,  or  we've  spotted  something  that  they  were  inte 
ested  in.  But  this  has  been  a  haphazard  sort  of  an  arrang 
ment,  and  not  subject  to  this  agency  order." 

Assemblyman  Henson:  "In  other  words,  this  is  a  fund 
mental  conflict  ...  Is  there  any  kind  of  mechanism  th 
could  be  set  up  that  would  realistically  be  expected  to  pc 
form  this  function?" 

Mr.  Fisher:  ".  .  .  It  depends  on  whether  the  Legisl 
ture  wants  to  move  from  looking  at  the  State  Lands  Dii 
sion  essentially  as  a  revenue  producer  to  a  resource  ma 
ager.  Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  balance.  Up  until  th 
point,  particularly  because  of  the  offshore  oil  problei 
we've  had  off  of  Long  Beach,  it  had  to  be  looked  at  prin( 
pally  during  this  last  three  or  four  years  as  a  financi 
question  in  terms  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  State 
California.  But  in  the  long  haul,  it's  essentially  a  resour 
managing  agency,  and  in  my  view,  those  things  which  a 
essentially  resource  management  functions  ought  to  be  C( 
lected  in  the  same  family  of  departments  so  that  th( 
become  subject  to  the  same  sort  of  coordinating  devices  < 
a  formal,  continuing  basis  .  .  . 

"...  I  would,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  like  to  leave  with  oi 
final  comment.  I  think  that  the  resources  of  the  ocean  a 
ever  more  important  to  the  economy  and  to  the  welfare 
the  State  of  California.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  sort  oi 
all  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing  and  see  if  we  are  doii 
them  well,  if  we  are  doing  them  in  proper  balance.  Tl 
fish  and  game  question  is  a  very  clear  example  of  whe 
we  are  not  doing  it,  where  we  have  gone  at  it  essential 
as  sport  fishing,  funding  it  out  of  the  sport  fishermen 
licenses.  We  can't  expect  the  departments,  under  that  so 
of  funding,  to  engage  in  the  kind  and  size  of  effort  thi 
needs  to  be  pursued  for  commercial  fishing  until  the  Sta 
of  California  says  that  this  is  a  general  responsibility 
the  state,  of  the  General  Fund,  rather  than  a  question 
just  sport  fishermen  paying  for  it.  Until  we  come  to  th; 
recognition,  until  we  come  to  the  balance  between  the  us 
that  we  are  already  making  of  the  ocean  and  pursue  tl 
ones  that  we  are  making  little  use  of,  we've  got  to  lo( 
at  it  program  by  program — not  in  some  fancy  plannii 
effort  but  in  terms  of  looking  at  what  the  specific  progran 
are,  how  they  relate  to  one  another,  redress  the  balan 
between  them,  and  then  put  all  of  those  that  haven't  ai 
management  responsibilities  in  the  ocean  into  a  gover 
mental  matrix  where  they  are  required  to  coordinate  oi 
with  the  other.  Unless  we  do  that,  we  are  not  going  to  a 
dress  ourselves  properly  to  the  miinagement  of  the  oce£ 
resources  in  which  we've  been  engaged  since  1850  .  . 
(Ibid.,  pp.  141-154) 

To  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  potential  elements  c 
a  comprehensive  state  policy  and  program  for  tl 
conservation  and  development  of  marine  resource 
the  subcommittee  prepared  an  inventory  of  the  majc 
proposals  advanced  at  the  hearing  of  the  subeommi 
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ee  and  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Advisory 
^mmission  on  Ocean  Resources.  These  elements, 
lassified  according  to  the  effects  of  population  gro-vrth 
ind  urbanization;  the  administration  of  tide  and 
ubmerged  lands;  the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
oineral  and  living  resources ;  recreation ;  wastes  man- 
igement,  water  quality,  and  pollution  control;  water 
ind  power  development,  including  the  use  of  nuclear 
inergy;  transportation  and  trade  in  the  coastal  zone 
ind  on  the  high  seas;  engineering  and  technology  in 
he  coastal  and  deep  ocean  environment;  research 
ind  education;  weather,  climate,  and  oceanographic 
sonditions;  and  social,  legal  and  economic  consider- 
itions,  are  summarized  as  follows : 

The  EfFects  of  Population  Growth  and  Urbanization 

Based  on  studies  of  the  cause-effect  relationships 
issociated  with  intrastate  population  migrations,  bet- 
ier  forecasts  of  coastal  zone  population  growth  should 
»ive  a  reliable  indication  of  specific  coastal  areas 
likely  to  feel  the  pressures  of  urban  development. 

To  determine  the  potential  future  demands  for 
Eoastal  property,  a  review  of  the  development  plans 
af  all  state  and  federal  agencies,  local  governments, 
public  utilities,  and  large  private  land  owners  should 
be  initiated  by  the  state. 

To  help  local  government  with  programs  of  proper 
development  of  limited  coastal  lands,  the  state  should 
consider  means  of  strengthening  local  government's 
bargaining  position  with  private,  often  nonlocal  deci- 
sionmakers. 

Land  Use  Policies  in  the  Coastal  Zone 

A  master  plan  should  be  developed  which  contains 
principles  for  ensuring  the  consideration  of  all  po- 
tential values  in  determining  land  use  in  the  coastal 
zone  by  all  government  agencies  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, including  the  siting  of  power  plants  and  utility 
installations,  oil  refineries,  parks  and  recreation 
areas,  open  space  preserves,  commercial  and  urban 
development. 

The  Administration  of  Tide  and  Submerged  Lands 

Because  of  the  variety  in  potential  use  and  great 
intrinsic  value  of  the  tide  and  submerged  land  re- 
sources in  the  coastal  zone,  it  is  essential  that  the  master 
plan  contain  a  meaningful  process  for  determination 
and  enforcement  by  the  state  of  the  terms  of  utiliza- 
tion. In  view  of  the  defects  in  existing  state  policy 
governing  the  administration  of  tide  and  submerged 
lands,  the  following  changes  should  be  considered. 

That  the  existing  policy  of  requiring  the  in- 
tensive development  of  state  granted  tide  and 
submerged  lands  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
policy  which  requires  the  coordination  of  such 
utilization  with  the  needs  of  adjacent  areas  on 
a  regional  basis,  and  establishes  the  process  by 
which  this  determination  can  be  made ; 

To  facilitate  this  determination  and  enforce- 
ment process,  the  State  Lands  Commission 
should  ensure  prior  to  legislative  action  the  con- 
formance of  the  proposed  utilization  of  a  tide- 


lands  grant  with  comprehensive  regional  land 
use  plans  incorporating  the  state's  interest,  and 
be  given  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  en- 
force the  stipulated  terms  of  the  grant ; 

Prior  to  completion  of  the  inventory  and  mas- 
ter plan,  a  mechanism  should  be  established 
among  all  affected  and  interested  state  agencies 
to  review  applications  for  tidelands  grants,  with 
the  objective  of  determining  the  necessary  pro- 
visions for  protection  of  the  state's  interest 
therein. 

The  Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Mineral 
and  Living  Resources 

Mineral  Resources 

State  and  federal  laws  should  be  changed  to  treat 
offshore  mineral  claims  (excluding  petroleum)  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  treatment  on  inland  vacant 
public  domain  of  the  United  States,  so  that  claims 
for  defined  areas  might  be  obtained  by  right  of  dis- 
covery, and  retained  by  actual  substantial  perform- 
ance of  development  work,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  initial  private  exploration  and  development  that 
may  be  essential  for  this  new  kind  of  mineral  re- 
sources. After  industrial  potential  has  been  shown, 
additional  areas  should  be  subject  to  lease  under  com- 
petitive bid. 

Living  Resources 
The  state  should  establish  policy  concerning  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  the  living  resources  of 
the  sea  under  its  jurisdiction  and  influence  which  will 
encourage  their  maintenance  and  full  utilization  for 
the  benefit  of  all  citizens,  which  will  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  local  fisheries  and  of  distant-water  and 
overseas  fisheries  based  in  California,  and  which  will 
be  in  harmony  with  the  international  law  respecting 
fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  the 
high  seas. 

The  present  fisheries  research  and  management  sys- 
tem and  organization  should  be  revised  or  replaced  to 
make  possible  the  implementation  of  the  foregoing 
policy. 

To  provide  the  factual  basis  for  resolving  conflicts 
over  the  utilization  and  allocation  of  use  of  living 
marine  resovirces.  and  to  provide  a  proper  scientific 
basis  for  conservation  management,  it  is  essential  that 
the  appropriate  statistical  and  scientific  services 
be  developed. 

Existing  laws,  regulations,  and  administrative  prac- 
tices regarding  the  taking  of  fish  and  other  organisms 
for  recreation  or  commercial  purposes  should  be 
thoroughly  reviewed,  and  those  that  handicap  full 
use  of  underused  resources  should  be  removed. 

Proper  and  adequate  zoning  for  multiple  use  of  the 
land  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  making  provision 
for  waterfront  facilities  needed  for  recreational  and 
commercial  uses  of  the  living  resources,  should  be 
undertaken. 

Underutilized  populations  of  relatively  nonmigra- 
tory  sportfish  should  be  made  accessible  for  recrea- 
tional fishing  by  additional  access  roads  and  small 
craft  harbors. 
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A  program  of  habitat  improvement  for  inshore  fish- 
eries should  be  pursued,  including  the  construction  of 
artificial  reefs,  abatement  of  pollution,  introduction 
of  "pollutants""  in  -vrays  to  benefit  living  resources,  en- 
couragement of  kelp  beds,  and  judicious  predator  con- 
trol. 

In  accordance  with  the  Convention  of  the  Living  Ee- 
sourees  of  the  High  Seas,  the  state  should  undertake 
cooperative  accelerated  research  to  establish  a  sound 
scientific  basis  for  taking  unilateral  action  in  the  con- 
servation of  threatened  living  resources  on  the  high 
seas  off  the  California  coast. 

The  United  States  government  should  be  requested 
to  initiate  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  Canada  with  the  objective  of  agreeing  to 
a  multilateral,  open-ended,  general  fisheries  conven- 
tion capable  of  handling  all  fishery  conservation  prob- 
lems not  dealt  with  under  present  treaties  or  arrange- 
ments likely  to  arise  in  the  Pacific  among  those  na- 
tions and  any  nations  in  the  future  newly  entering 
the  fisheries  of  common  interest. 

Existing  state  and  federal  programs  for  the  encour- 
agement and  assistance  of  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry should  be  modified  and  expanded. 

Recognizing  that  limiting  entry  may  be  a  desirable 
form  of  control  of  commercial  fisheries,  the  state  should 
study  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  this  teclmique  in 
California  fisheries,  including  analysis  of  alternative 
methods  of  limiting  entry  and  evaluation  of  the  mone- 
tary and  nonmonetary  benefits  and  costs  of  the  con- 
trols. 

The  state,  in  cooperation  with  the  academic  commu- 
nity and  other  appropriate  agencies,  should  initiate  a 
program  for  the  acquisition  and  management  of  a 
system  of  marine  nature  reserves,  which 

Emphasizes  the  establishment  of  such  reserves 
already  proposed  on  land  owned  by  the  state  ; 

Places  the  highest  priority  for  additional  re- 
serves in  those  bays  and  estuarine  areas  that  are 
rapidly  being  irreversibly  modified  by  man's  ac- 
tivities ; 

Encourages  the  L'niversity  of  California  to 
continue  Avith  its  program  of  establishing  and 
developing  '"land  and  water  reserves"  for  scien- 
tific study  and  education,  including  habitat  pres- 
ervation as  a  main  aim  of  the  system ; 

Encoiu-ages  the  use  of  suitable  lands  in  state 
and  other  parks  as  waterfowl  refuges  and  feeding 
stations. 

Recreation 

The  effects  of  other  uses  of  the  shoreline  on  recrea- 
tional uses  should  be  determined,  to  ascertain  those 
uses  that  are  compatible. 

Available  unused — or  underused — recreation  areas 
along  the  coast  should  be  reviewed  with  the  objective 
of  determining  those  which  should  be  acquired  for 
public  use  or  to  which  better  accessibility  could  be 
provided. 

The  role  of  the  private  sector  should  be  considered 
in  planning  for  marine  recreation  by  government. 

Some  marine  environments  should  be  maintained  by 
the  state  for  low  density  use  and  should  be  protected 


from  excessive  human  interference,  and  the  critei 
and  means  for  identifying,  acquiring  and  mans 
ing  these  areas  should  be  determined. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  impact  of  ■< 
pollution  on  the  use  of  and  demand  for  recreatioi 
facilities  in  the  coastal  and  marine  environment. 

Wastes  Management,  Water  Quality, 
and  Pollution  Control 

The  state  should  develop  and  maintain  a  statewi 
system  for  the  collection,  collation,  analysis,  retriev 
and  publication  of  data  on  both  waste  discharge  da 
and  data  on  receiving  water  and  sediment  qualii 
This  system  should  include  and  coordinate  the  act: 
ities  of  all  public  and  private  agencies  with  respon 
bility  and  authority  in  the  field  of  water  quali 
management,  and  also  should  serve  as  a  means  of  ( 
ordinating  research  in  waste  water  disposal,  tre< 
ment,  and  reclamation. 

Based  on  adequate  field  investigation  and  researc 
the  assignment  of  beneficial  water  uses  and  the  esta 
lishmeut  of  general  criteria  for  the  quality  of  the  ] 
ceiving  water  should  be  accomplished  immediately  f 
those  ocean  and  estuarine  waters  located  near  popuJ 
tion  centers. 

The  state  should  routinely  prepare  a  detailed  inve 
tory  of  aU  waste  discharges  (municipal,  industri; 
and  agricultural)  to  the  waters  of  the  state,  includii 
estuarine  and  coastal  waters.  This  inventory  should  i 
elude  accurate  data  concerning  flow  rates,  waste  ai 
pollutant  constituent  loadings,  recirculated  flows,  ai 
mass  rates  of  emission  of  principal  pollutants  on 
imit  basis. 

The  state  should  support  a  substantial  program 
applied  research  dealing  with  specific  problem  areas 
major  concern  in  California,  including  the  eft'ects 
waste  constituents  on  the  biota  of  estuarine  ai 
coastal  waters,  the  assimilative  capacity  of  estuari 
and  coastal  waters,  improved  methods  of  determinii 
the  circulation  and  exchange  rates  in  estuaries,  was 
water  reclamation  and  methods  and  economics  of  i 
moving  refractory  substances,  estimating  futu 
amounts  and  kinds  of  wastes,  the  eft'ect  of  nitrog( 
and  phosphorus  and  other  biostimulants  on  the  pi 
mary  production  of  estuaries  and  coastal  waters,  ai 
the  transmission  mechanisms  of  airborne  coutaminan 
for  determination  of  the  effects  of  increased  conce 
trations  of  these  contaminants  on  marine  organisr 
and  man  through  return  to  him  via  marine  foods. 

The  state  should  support  programs  of  researc 
demonstration,  and  education  in  solid  wastes  manag 
ment.  including  the  establisliment  of  jurisdictions  c 
pable  of  dealing  with  this  problem  on  a  regional  basi 
and  comprehensive  land  use  planning  which  includ 
solid  wastes  management  as  one  of  the  factors. 

Water  and  Power  Development,  Including  the  Use 
of  Nuclear  Energy 

The  economic  and  balanced  management  of  CalLfo 
uia  water  resources  to  meet  future  demands  throug 
out  the  state  will  require  the  development  of  an  ove 
all  system  which  integrates  all  possible  source 
including  surface  and  ground  waters,  reclaimed  was' 
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raters,  aud  desalination  of  ocean  waters.  In  order 
dat  the  state  may  maintain  leadership  in  properly 
alanced,  economical,  and  timely  water  resources  de- 
elopment,  including  the  judicious  use  of  fresh  water 
rom  the  sea  and  the  development  of  related  marine 
esources,  the  following  program  should  be  under- 
aken : 

Investigation  of  the  proper  role  and  relative 
costs  of  desalination  units,  waste  treatment  sys- 
tems, and  water  reclamation  systems  utilizing 
multiple  reuse  to  minimize  the  cost  per  cycle  of 
water  use,  as  a  part  of  the  overall  water  supply — 
waste  management — water  reuse  system. 

A  major  program  by  the  state,  in  cooperation 
witli  the  federal  government,  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  the  private  sector,  of  research  and 
development  leading  toward  large-scale  seawater 
desalination,  if  economically  feasible  in  connec- 
tion with  the  production  of  nuclear  power,  at  lo- 
cations on  or  near  the  sea,  and  toward  the  pos- 
sible recovery  of  minerals  and  other  ancillary 
benefits.  Such  a  program  should  include  consid- 
eration of  the  basis  for  selecting  plant  locations- 
including  offshore  sites;  the  basis  for  the  use  of 
waste  heat  to  enhance,  rather  than  diminish  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  marine  resources. 
such  as  recreation  and  fisheries;  and  methods  for 
more  rationally  including  public  opinion  concern- 
ing the  effect  on  aesthetics  and  possible  radiation 
hazards  in  the  design,  licensing,  and  regulation 
of  nuclear  power  development  projects. 

Transportation  and  Trade  in  the  Coastal  Zone 
and  on  the  High  Seas 

The  conjunction  of  land,  sea,  and  air  along  the 
coastal  zone  of  California  constitutes  a  unique  "triple 
interface  "—or  point  of  meeting — of  the  three  major 
components  of  earth  geography.  In  this  sense — the 
proximity  of  the  state  to  the  sea— the  marine  resource 
presents  a  unique  challenge  and  opportunity  for  com- 
prehensive and  orderly  planning  for  the  complex 
movements  of  human  and  natural  resources  within 
and  through  this  zone.  To  provide  for  an  orderly 
approach  toward  this  dimension  of  marine  resources 
management,  and  the  broader  goal  of  maximizing 
ocean  transportation  and  trade  for  the  benefit  of  all 
sectors  of  society,  the  state  should  develop  the  follow- 
ing programs  -. 

A  system  for  the  definition,  collection,  and 
analysis  of  data  relating  to  fluxes  within_  the 
California  land-sea-air  interface,  with  provision 
for  continuous  updating ; 

A  delineation  and  integration  of  the  significant 
aspects  of  land-ocean  planning  with  the  long- 
range  development  plans  of  appropriate  public 
and  private  bodies,  including  an  integrated  state- 
wide transportation  network ; 

A  comprehensive,  detailed  study  of  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  involved  in  modernizing 
ocean  transportation  systems,  including  techno- 
logical, social,  and  economic  factors  such  as  the 
effect  of  federal  regulations  and  policies  govern- 


ing shipping  and  shipbuilding  on  the  state's 
maritime  industry ;  the  impact  of  the  state  tax 
structure  on  the  competitive  position  of  Califor- 
nia's sliipyards  and  shipping  companies;  deter- 
mination of  the  economic  relationships  among 
waterborne  trade,  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  and 
interaction  with  the  state's  economy;  prediction 
of  the  total  effect  of  large-scale  automation  on 
employment  in  shipbuilding  and  shipping;  the 
appropriate  role  of  subsidies  in  maintaining  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  as  an  element  of  national 
policy  in  the  occupation  and  use  of  the  sea;  and 
the  effect  of  making  information  available  on  new 
areas  of  exploitation,  such  as  undersea  mining, 
in  which  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding  industry 
might  participate ; 

Guidance  to  local  government  in  the  regulation 
of  ports  and  harbors  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
state  in  support  of  a  policy  of  modernizing  and 
increasing  the  size  and  scope  of  coastal  maritime 
transport. 

Engineering  and  Technology  in  the  Coastal 
and  Deep  Ocean  Environments 

The  Coastal  Environment 
Because  of  the  projected  population  increase  in  the 
coastal  zone  and  the  resulting  competition  for  uses 
of  the  coastline,  the  growing  number  and  magnitude 
of  problems  in  the  coastal  environment  will  require 
the  development  of  new  technologies  and  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  most  efl'ective.  balanced  utili- 
zation of  the  coastal  zone  resources.  In  furtherance 
of  this  objective,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  state  to 
develop  new  policies  and  programs,  including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

•  Coordination  of  research  and  data  compila- 
tion efforts  in  engineering  and  technology  in  the 
coastal  environment  by  government,  the  academic 
community,  and  the  private  sector  to  facilitate 
tlieir  incorporation  into  coastal  zone  planning 
and  management. 

Guidelines  for  saturation  densities  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  to  provide  for  more  orderly, 
balanced  development  and  use  of  the  coastal 
strip  and  protection  of  its  natural  resources; 

A  number  of  specific  research  and  data-com- 
pilation investigations  with  respect  to 

Near  shore  processes,  including  wave-in- 
duced sand  transport  mechanisms  and  their 
relation  to  the  equilibrium  energy  profile  of 
the  sand  bed;  wave  shoal  and  break  mecha- 
nisms; the  relation  between  waves  and  the 
currents  they  generate  in  the  surf  zone;  the 
relation  between  wave  power  and  the  longshore 
transport  of  sediment ;  the  mechanism  which 
transports  sand  from  the  shallow  heads  of  sub- 
marine canyons  into  deeper  water  offshore; 
surveillance  of  incident  wave  energy  along 
the  coastline;  a  routine  survey  of  natural  sand 
deposits;  and  routine  surveillance  of  rates  of 
erosion  and  accretion  of  existing  beaches ; 
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Coastal  engineering  structures,  including  the 
perched  beach  concept ;  detached  breakwaters 
with  respect  to  their  influence  on  the  littoral 
transport  of  sand;  offshore  islands  and  the 
structures  to  support  them ;  and  model  studies 
of  engineering  systems  for  increasing  the  coast- 
line and  evaluating  the  impact  of  environmen- 
tal changes  upon  the  total  complexion  of  the 
area. 

The  Deep  Ocean  Environment 
Because  the  proximity  of  the  deep  ocean  to  the 
California  coast  is  unique  among  the  states  and  many 
of  the  world  coasts,  California  has  an  unusual  op- 
portunity and  challenge  to  take  advantage  of  the 
growing  international  interest  in  exploration  and 
utilization  of  the  deep  sea.  In  order  to  maximize 
this  opportunity  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  state, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  new  policies  and  pro- 
grams, including  the  following ; 

As  an  integral  part  of  its  development  plan- 
ning responsibilities,  the  necessary  technical  and 
economic  studies  to  maintain  objective,  strategic, 
and  evaluative  planning  activities  for  each  cate- 
gory of  marine  resources,  and  the  coordinated 
data  collection,  processing,  and  storage  systems 
necessary  to  support  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  state  in  the  furtherance  of  marine 
resources  development. 

In  cooperation  with  the  federal  government, 
the  academic  community,  and  the  private  sector, 
a  survey  of  the  geological  characteristics  and  re- 
source potential  of  the  continental  shelf  off  the 
California  coast,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  available  to  commercial  and  industrial  in- 
terests. 

Other  specialized  studies  into  such  matters  as 
the  feasibility  of  offshore  and  submerged  nonde- 
fense  nuclear  installations  and  contained  radio- 
active waste  dumps,  and  improving  offshore  pe- 
troleum recovery  and  storage  systems. 

Research  and  Education 
In  order  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  immediate, 
practical   problems   which    are   the   responsibility   of 
the  state,  and  to  advance  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
various  disciplines  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  future 
problems,  the  state  should  conduct  and  support  ma- 
rine resources  research  and  education  programs.  The 
formulation    and    administration    of    these    programs 
should  include  consideration  of  the  following  factors : 
Continued  support  of  fundamental,  discipline- 
oriented  research,  primarily  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  both  on  a  mission-oriented  and 
voluntary  basis. 

The  development  of  an  administrative  frame- 
work which  will  foster  cooperative  research  ef- 
forts by  institutions  seeking  to  share  limited  and 
expensive  resources  such  as  specialized  laborato- 
ries and  oceanographic  instrumentation,  research 
vessels,  libraries,  data  and  computer  centers,  and 
professional  manpower. 


With  respect  to  research  conducted  by  the  « 
ployees  of  state  agencies,  providing  greater  c 
sideration  of  research  activities  and  accompli 
ments  in  the  policies  governing  recruiting, 
vancement,  and  salary  levels. 

Continued  support  of  higher  education  in 
basic  disciplines,  and  interdisciplinary  fields 
scholarly  study,  related  to  marine  resources. 

Development    of     educational    programs — 
both  professionals  and  paraprofessionals — str( 
ing  primarily  the  fundamental  sciences  and 
gineering  disciplines,   and  secondarily  their  ; 
plication  to  marine  resources  problems. 

Formulation  of  programs  and  courses  of  ei 
cation  designed  specifically  for  refresher  and 
service  education  of  marine  specialists,  enginet 
and  other  professionals. 

Encouragement  of  graduate  students  in  the 
cial  sciences  to  undertake  studies  and  reseai 
in  marine  resources  problems. 

Broadening  of  the  scope  of  precoUege  gene 
education  to   incorporate   stronger  emphasis 
and  integration  of  ocean-oriented  activities, 
eluding  related  areas  such  as  recreation,  pli 
ning,  economics,  etc. 

Wepther,  Climate,  and  Monitoring  of  Oceanographic 
Condititions 

The  state  should  study  the  needs  and  requiremei 
for  improved  forecasting  of  weather  and  oceai 
graphic  conditions  along  the  coast  of  California. 

Long-range  weather  forecasting  may  be  greatly  i 
proved  by  the  establishment  and  operation  of  1 
"World  Weather  Watch"  system  within  the  comi 
decade,  and  the  state  should  therefore  consider  h 
the  data  from  such  a  system  can  be  used  to  deal  w 
the  problems  of  w-eather  in  the  coastal  zone  and  ad 
cent  ocean. 

Micro-climatic  studies  including  oceanographic  ( 
servation  should  be  initiated  in  coastal  regions,  si 
as  bays,  which  have  immediate  potential  for  deveh 
ment. 

Flood  control  should  include  the  continued  c( 
struction  of  dams  for  flood  control  and  irrigation,  a 
improved  procedures  for  advanced  storm  detect] 
and  forecasting. 

If  further  large  population  increases  in  the  coas 
zone  are  contemplated  beyond  1980,  investigatic 
should  be  continued  relating  to  the  large-scale  trai 
f ers  of  water. 

A  classification  and  mapping  program  should 
initiated  to  identify  unique  climate-soil  areas  of  t 
coastal  zone  that  have  no  agricultural  analogue  el 
where,  and  utilized  in  planning  in  the  coastal  zoi 

Social,  Legal,  Economic  Considerations 

Social  Considerations 
The  planning  process  should  include  the  considei 
tion  of  social  factors  not  readily  quantifiable  b 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  life,  and  which  if  ignor 
will  tend  to  counter  the  stated  objectives  of  the  pla 
ning  process  as  they  relate  to  the  sought-for  way 
life.  These  qualitative  and  social  factors  should  be 
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isie  element  of  the  public  policy  governing  govern- 
ental  project  formulation  and  the  exercise  of  regu- 
tory  powers. 

Legal  Considerations 

A  program  for  research  and  studies  into  legal  prob- 
ms  relating  to  the  utilizatiotf  of  marine  resources 
lould  be  initiated  and  continuously  supported. 

Continuing  state  participation  to  the  extent  and 
anner  appropriate  in  each  instance,  should  be  en- 
mraged  in  national  and  international  policy  making 
oking  to  the  rational  utilization  of  ocean  resources. 

A  document  reviewing  the  law  of  the  sea,  fishing 
irisdictions.  the  problems  of  the  territorial  sea,  and 
leir  implications  to  California  fishermen  should  be 
repared  for  general  distribution. 

Economic  Considerations 
In  order  to  make  possible  comparative  economic 
Qalyses  for  guiding  decisions  on  priorities  in  the 
lanagement  of  marine  resources,  there  is  a  pressing 
eed  for  the  collection — on  a  comprehensive,  inte- 
rated  basis — of  adequate  basic  data  on  resource  uses, 
icluding  both  those  uses  which  can  and  cannot  be 
spressed  in  economic  terms.  Among  these  studies 
liould  be  those  dealing  with 

The  efficient  utilization  of  California's  marine 
resources,  and  the  efficient  allocation  of  public 
funds  for  marine  programs  and  projects ; 

The  direct  and  indirect  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  development  and  growth  of  coastal 
lands  and  marine-oriented  industries ; 

The  spillover  of  costs  and  benefits  to  adjacent 
areas  from  development  projects  in  and  around 
coastal  communities,  such  as  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  harbor,  dam,  and  recreational  projects 
not  fully  considered  in  the  planning  stage; 
The  proper  allocation  of  costs  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  projects  in  the  multipurpose  develop- 
ments in  the  coastal  zone,  using  as  a  guide  the  ana- 
Ijnieal  tools  developed  for  water  resources 
management ; 

The  contribution  of  marine  resources  oriented  ac- 
tivities to  California's  gross  economic  product; 
The  use  of  all  ocean  resources  beyond  California 's 
jurisdiction. 

Other  Considerations 
As  a  prerequisite  to  the  state  becoming  active  in  ma- 
rine mineral  resources  development  and  utilization, 
:he  state  should  undertake,  in  financial  and  adminis- 
xative  cooperation  with  the  private  sector,  the  aca- 
iemic  community,  and  the  federal  government,  a  de- 
:ailed  geological  and  geophysical  exploration  of  the 
publicly  —  and  where  appropriate  —  the  privately 
)wned  coastal  lands  and  beaches,  tidelands,  conti- 
aental  shelf,  and  continental  slope,  with  particular 
?mphasis  on  the  mapping  of  exploitable  mineral  re- 
sources. This  geological  and  geophysical  exploration 
should  include  topographic  and  subsurface  mapping; 
sampling,  drilling,  and  coring  of  sediments ;  sampling 
and  analysis  of  mineral  deposits. 


Promising  mineral  deposits  should  be  sampled  at 
sufficiently  close  intervals  to  provide  a  basis  for  their 
economic  evaluation. 

The  exploration  should  exclude  petroleum,  informa- 
tion on  which  is  alread.y  well  advanced. 

Preliminary  to  designing  and  conducting  the  field 
program,  existing  information  should  be  catalogued, 
charted,  and  analyzed. 

In  conducting  the  field  work  consideration  should 
be  given  to  obtaining  observations  of  ancillary  phe- 
nomena which  can  be  gathered  conveniently  at  the 
same  time  without  serious  conflict  with  the  primary 
objective. 

In  certain  portions  of  the  coastal  zone,  such  as  bays 
and  estuaries,  irreversible  modifications  are  being  made 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Pending  completion  of  an  inventory 
and  master  plan,  it  is  recommended  that  each  proposal 
for  modifieaton  of  the  critical  areas  be  reviewed  by 
the  state,  and  irreversible  modifications  which  will  pre- 
clude other  beneficial  uses  might  be  held  in  abeyance. 

Coastal  Lands  and  Beaches 

As  a  prerequisite  for  rationally  planning  the  use  of 
the  coastal  lands  of  the  state,  the  state  shoiild  under- 
take, in  financial  and  administrative  cooperation  with 
the  private  sector,  the  academic  community,  and  the 
federal  government,  a  detailed  inventory  of  the  coastal 
lands  and  beaches  of  the  state  including  the  physical 
geography,  ownership,  assessed  valuation,  date  of  as- 
sessment, tax  rate  and  yield,  present  zoning  and  use, 
planned  future  use,  and  legal  and  institutional  re- 
strictions and  covenants. 

This  inventory  should  be  so  organized  as  to  provide 
for  rapid  retrieval  and  continuous  updating. 

"Coastal  lands"  should  include  all  publicly  and 
privately  owned  lands  from  the  seaward  boundary 
of  the  tidelands  to  a  boundary  of  variable  distance 
inland  from  the  beaches  and  margins  of  bays — this 
boundary  to  be  designated  upon  the  advice  of  consul- 
tants using  aerial  photographs  and  other  data  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  essential  information  for  coastal 
planning  is  obtained  at  minimum  cost. 

Continental  Shelf 

After  completion  of  the  mapping  of  the  seabed  of 
the  continental  shelf — a  cooperative  program  which 
has  been  initiated  by  the  state  and  federal  government 
on  a  base  topographic  map  with  the  scale  of  one  to  a 
quarter  million  on  the  basis  of  existing  data — the  map 
should  be  kept  under  continuous  review  and  modified 
from  time  to  time  as  new  data  are  acquired,  with  the 
final  objective  of  having  it  express  true  depth  and  true 
configuration  to  the  best  permissible  precision. 

As  this  map  is  brought  to  satisfactory  stage,  the  in- 
formation it  contains  should  be  amplified  by  suitable 
aeromagnetic  and  other  surveys  on  a  continuing  basis 
iintil  adequate  geophysical  information  is  available, 
beginning  with  specific  areas  selected  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  noted  previously. 

Because  the  United  States  Navy  possesses  much  val- 
uable bathjonetric,  geological,  geophysical,  and  other 
oceanographic  data  relating  to  the  continental  shelf  off 
California  which   is   presently  classified   when   con- 
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neeted  with  military  projects,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  should  be  requested  to  release  as  much  of  this 
information  as  possible  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
more  accurate  maps  for  exploration  and  exploitation. 

Living  Resources 

With  respect  to  living  resources,  the  state  should 
develop  quantitative  information  and  timely  research 
data  concerning : 


The  recreational  uses,  including  data  on  t( 
catch  and  on  catch  and  effort,  for  the  sport  f 
ery; 

Local  and  distant-water  catch  and  effort  d 
for  the  commercial  fisheries ; 

The  population  structure,  life  history,  ecolc 
and  population  dynamics  of  the  exploited  fish  i 
associated  populations. 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Although  its  strategically-located  coastline  on  the 
irld's  largest  ocean  with  its  associated  wealth  of 
oximate  marine  resources  have  obviously  been  sig- 
icant  factors  in  California 's^  phenomenal  growth, 
3  past  use  of  these  resources  has  been  limited  to 
coordinated,  single-purpose  programs  responding 
a  specific  need  at  a  specific  time.  However,  progres- 
•e  decline  in  the  utility  of  its  remaining  terrestrial 
iourcrs  resulting  from  the  intensified  competition 
oduced  by  an  exploding  population  clearly  requires 
major  eifort  to  assess  the  total  potential  of  the  re- 
[irces  of  the  marine  and  coastal  environment,  and 
i  development  of  a  comprehensive  policy  and  pro- 
am  to  ensure  their  long-term  conservation  and  de- 
lopment  in  the  total  public  interest. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Assembly  Subcommittee 
Marine  Eesourees  conducted  a  review  of  existing 
lieies  and  programs  governing  the  use  of  marine 
d  coastal  resources  in  California,  during  which  it 
reived  tlie  views  of  a  spectrum  nf  the  leading  ex- 
rts  in  this  field  from  the  academic  community,  all 
-els  of  government,  and  private  industry.  Based 
lon  this  study,  the  subcommittee  reached  the  follow- 
^  conclusions. 

1.  The  resources  of  the  marine  and  coastal  en- 
vironment  in   California — the   overlying   air, 


the  water  surface,  the  water  mass,  the  ocean 
bottom,  the  sub-bottom  geology,  and  the 
coastal  lands — contain  a  rich  supply  of  pres- 
ently untapped  wealth. 

2.  The  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  popidation 
present  an  increasing  threat  to  the  balanced, 
long-term  conservation  and  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  marine  and  coastal  en- 
vironment, which  if  wisely  and  responsibility 
managed  can  make  a  major  and  continuing 
contribution  to  the  long-term  economic  and 
cultural  growth  of  the  state. 

3.  There  is  at  present  no  coherent,  comprehen- 
sive body  of  knowledge  relative  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  marine  and  coastal  en^nron- 
ment. 

4.  "While  there  are  numerous  individual,  luico- 
ordinated  state  and  federal  programs  for  the 
exploitation  of  various  marine  and  coastal  re- 
sources, there  is  at  present  no  comprehensive 
state  policy  and  program  guaranteeing  the 
long-term  conservation  and  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  marine  and  coastal  en- 
vironment in  the  total  public  interest. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  State  of  California 
formulate  and  adopt  in  law  a  comprehensive  policy 
and  program  for  the  long-term  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  marine  and  coastal 
environment  which  will  ensure  their  wise  multiple 
use  in  the  total  public  interest  and  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  the  following  elements : 

1.  A  clear  statement  of  short-  and  long-range  ob- 
jectives, including 

a.  The  accelerated  and  responsible  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  marine  and 
coastal  environment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  California  by  the  increased  utili- 
zation of  mineral,  food,  and  other  living 
resources  of  the  sea,  the  improvement  of 
commerce  and  transportation,  and  the  wise 
use  of  coastal,  tide,  and  submerged  lands 
to  meet  the  demands  of  population  growth 
in  the  coastal  zone.  With  special  reference 
to  the  coastline,  determination  should  be 
made  of  the  priorities  of  development  that 
are  required  by  the  public  interest  and  by 
the  needs  of  the  future  population  of  the 
state ; 

b.  The  expansion  of  human  knowledge  of  the 
marine  environment ; 

c.  The  encouragement  of  investment  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  exploration,  techno- 
logical development,  marine  commerce,  and 
economic  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
marine  environment ; 

d.  The  continuation  and  improvement  of  the 
role  of  the  State  of  California  as  a  leader 
in  the  marine  sciences  and  the  development 
of  ocean  resources ; 

e.  The  advancement  of  education,  research, 
and  training  in  marine  sciences ; 

f.  The  development  and  improvement  of  the 
capabilities,  performance,  use,  and  efficiency 
of  vehicles,  equipment,  and  instruments  for 
use  in  exploration,  research,  surve.ys,  the 
recovery  of  resources,  and  the  transmission 
of  energy  in  the  marine  environment ; 

g.  The  effective  utilization  of  the  scientific 
and  engineering  resources  of  the  state,  with 
close  cooperation  among  all  interested  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  waste  or  duplication  of  effort, 
facilities,  and  equipment ; 

h.  The  cooperation  by  the  state  with  other 
states,  the  federal  government,  other  na- 
tions, and  groups  of  nations  and  national 
and  international  organizations  in  marine 
science  activities  when  such  cooperation  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  of  California. 

2.  The  means  of  achieving  these  objectives,  in- 
cluding 

a.  The  organization  structure  of  state  govern- 
ment, including  creation  of  the 
(1)   California  Commission  on  Marine  Ee- 


sources,  to  bring  to  bear  the  talents 
the  academic,  research,  developmei 
and  marine  law  communities,  bo 
public  and  private,  on  the  orderly  ai 
continuing  formulation  and  adopti( 
of  public  policy  and  program  for  t 
conservation  and  development  of  t 
resources  of  the  marine  and  coastal  e 
vironment ; 

(2)  Interagency  Council  on  Ocean  I 
sources,  consisting  of  the  Administi 
tors  of  the  Eesources,  Health  and  Wi 
fare.  Transportation,  and  Eevenue  ai 
Management  Agencies,  and  the  Cha: 
man  of  the  State  Lands  Commissio 
to  coordinate  the  policies,  progran 
and  studies  relating  to  the  manageme 
of  marine  and  coastal  resources  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eesourc 
Agency,  with  special  emphasis  on  co 
tinuing  economic  studies  relating 
the  conservation  and  development 
marine  and  coastal  resources,  and  t 
identification  of  criteria  for  the  esta 
lishment  of  areas  of  the  marine  en'' 
ronment  that  can  be  devoted  to  Ic 
density  uses ;  and 

(3)  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Eesourc 
Agency  for  Marine  Eesources,  to  co 
tinuously  review  and  coordinate  t 
policies,  programs,  and  studies  with 
the  Eesources  Agency  which  bear 
the  conservation  and  development 
the  resources  of  the  marine  and  coas1 
environment ;  and 

b.  The  major  programs,  including 

(1)  A  comprehensive  investigation  a: 
study  of  all  aspects  of  the  marine  s 
ences  and  the  marine  and  coastal  i 
vironment  in  and  proximate  to  t 
State  of  California,  including  but  r 
limited  to  aU  of  the  following : 

(a)  A  review  of  the  known  and  es 
mated  future  needs  for  natural : 
sources  from  the  marine  a: 
coastal  environment  necessary 
maintain  an  expanding  state  ecc 
omy ;  and  with  special  reference 
the  coastline,  the  definition  of  t 
public  interest  in  the  coastline 
California,  and  the  safeguar 
necessary  to  protect  such  pub 
interest ; 

(b)  A  survey  of  all  significant  existi 
and  planned  marine  science  acti' 
ties  in  the  State  of  California,  i 
eluding  the  research,  education 
developmental,  and  administrati 
policies,  programs,  and  acco 
plishments  of  all  departments  a: 
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.;  agencies  of  the  state  which  are  en- 

gaged in  such  activities ; 
(c)   A    determination   of   the    surveys, 
applied    research   programs,    and 
ocean     engineering     projects     re- 
quired to  obtain  the  needed  natu- 
ral resources  from  the  marine  and 
coastal  environment. 
(2)   The    formulation   and   adoption   of   a 
master    plan  for    the    balanced,   long- 
term   comprehensive   conservation   and 
development   of   the   resources   of   the 
marine  and  coastal  environment,  which 
establishes  the  public  interest  and  de- 
scribes  its  role  therein,   and  incorpo- 
rates as  specitie  elements 

(a)  The  effects  of  population  growth 
and  urbanization ; 

(b)  Land  use  policies  in  the  coastal 
zone; 

(c)  The   administration    of   tide    and 
siibmerged  lands ; 

(d)  The   conservation   and  utilization 
of  mineral  and  living  resources ; 

(e)  Recreation; 

(f)  Wastes   management,   water   qual- 
ity, and  pollution  control ; 

(g)  Water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  nuclear  energy; 

(h)   Transportation  and  trade  in  the 
coastal  zone  and  on  the  high  seas; 
(i)   Engineering    and    technology    in 
the  coastal  and  deep  ocean  envi- 
ronments ; 
(j)  Research  and  education ; 
(k)  Weather,  climate,  and  monitoring 

of  oceanographic  conditions ; 
(l)  Social,  legal,  and  economic  consid- 
erations ; 
and  is  based  on  a  comprehensive,  de- 
tailed, and  coordinated  program — so 
organized  for  ease  in  dissemination, 
rapid  retrieval,  and  continuous  updat- 
ing— of  exploration,  inventory,  and 
mapping,  of  the  publicly  and  privately 
owned  coastal  lands  and  beaches,  tide- 
lands,  continental  shelf,  and  continen- 
tal slope,  including  such  factors  as 

(a)  Physical  geography  and  topogra- 
phy; 

(b)  Ownership ; 

(c)  Assessed  valuation ; 

(d)  Date  of  assessment ; 

(e)  Tax  rate  and  yield ; 

(f )  Present  zoning  and  use ; 

(g)  Planned  future  use  ; 

(h)  Legal  and  institutional  restric- 
tions and  covenants ; 

(i)  Geological  and  geophysical  prop- 
erties, including  sampling,  drill- 
ing, and  coring  of  sediments,  and 
topographic  and  subsurface  map- 
ping; 


(j)   Distribution   of  mineral  and  bio- 
logical components ; 
(k)    Circulation   of    overlying   waters, 

and 
{I)   Measurements    of     environmental 
properties    essential  for  engineer- 
ing design ; 
and    with    respect    to    the    living  re- 
sources, quantitative  information  and 
timely  research  concerning 

(a)  The  recreational  uses,  including 
data  on  total  catch,  and  on  catch 
and  effort,  for  the  sport  fishery; 

(b)  Local  and  distant-water  catch  and 
effort  data  for  the  commercial  fish- 
eries ; 

(c)  The  population  structure,  life  his- 
tory, ecology,  and  population  dy- 
namics of  the  exploited  fish  and 
associated  populations. 
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Honorable  Jesse  j\I.  Unruh 
Speaker  of  the  Assemily,  and 

Honorable  Members  op  the  Assembly 
State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California 

Gentlemen : 

The  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Natural  Eesourees,  Planning,  and 
Public  Works  submits  herewith  its  report  to  the  Legislature  ^  on  1965-67  studies  dealing  with  the  complex 
and  increasingly  serious  problem  of  beach  errsion  along  the  California  coast. 

Althoiigh  changes  in  coastline  configuration  are  generally  the  result  of  continuous,  naturally  occurring 
geologic  processes,  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  various  activities  of  man  both  along  the  shoreline 
and  in  the  upstream  drainage  basins  are  contributing  to  new  and  potentially  disastrous  problems  in  the 
long-term  maintenance  of  many  world-famed  California  beaches.  Wliile  the  consequences  of  these  activities 
are  presently  being  ameliorated  to  some  extent  by  ambitious  and  costly  beach  erosion  control  program.s — 
which  in  many  instances  actuallj-  involve  the  trucking  of  sand  from  inland  areas  to  replenish  disappearing 
beaches — it  is  apparent  that  the  more  fundamental  solution  lies  in  the  development  of  a  long-range  program 
to  predict  and  minimize  the  impact  of  man's  activities  upon  the  prevailing  balance  among  watershed 
resources. 

If  our  beaches  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  safeguards  in  the 
planning  of  upstream  dams  and  flood  control  projects,  and  shoreline  breakwaters,  that  vrill  permit  the 
passage,  transportation,  and  deposition  of  .sands  and  gravels  which  otherwise  would  be  retained  behind  dam 
structures  (thereby  reducing  life  expectancy"),  or  would  starve  existing  beaches  by  deposition  within 
breakwater-created  lagoons.  In  addition,  based  upon  subcommittee  review  of  a  particularly  serious  and 
unresolved  erosion  problem  at  Capitola  in  Santa  Cruz  Coiuity,  it  is  clear  that  public  policy  must  provide  a 
better  mechanism  for  meeting  unforeseen  emergencies. 

This  problem  is  yet  another  illustration  of  the  increasingly  serious  conflict  in  resources  allocation  resulting 
from  California 's  explosive  growth,  which  as  the  committee  has  recommended  in  its  numerous  other  studies 
can  only  be  solved  by  the  formulation  of  more  responsible,  comprehensive  public  policies  ensuring  the 
balanced,  long-range  planning  and  management  of  natural  resources  in  the  total  public  interest. 

The  committee  expresses  its  appreciation  to  those  who  contributed  to  this  study.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
effort  will  assist  in  the  development  of  policy  ensuring  the  long-term  maintenance  of  California's  famous 
beaches. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Alfred  E.  Alquist 
E.  EicHARD  Barnes 
Anthony  Beelenson 

Lou  CUSANOVICH 

Burt  M.  Henson 
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Edwin  L.  Z  'berg.  Chairman 
Charles  "Warren,  Vice  Chairman 

Stewart  Hinckley 
Charles  W.  Meyers 
George  W.  Milias 
Winfield  Shoemaker 
Pearce  Young 
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BEACH  EROSION,  PROTECTION,  AND  RECLAMATION 


California  has  one  of  the  longest  and  most  sceni- 
illy  varied  coastlines  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
lakes  a  rich  contribution  to  the  recreational  and  eco- 
»mic  life  of  the  state.  However,  this  great  natural 
source — particularly  its  world-famed  beaches — is  be- 
ig  threatened  in  many  places  by  unusual  and  in- 
■easing  erosion,  a  process  which  if  unchecked  can 
ive  a  potentially  disastrous  impact  on  the  long-term 
icreational,  commercial,  and  aesthetic  values  of  the 
ast. 

Although  the  erosion  of  shorelines  is  part  of  a  con- 
auing  geologic  process,  prior  to  the  large-scale 
langes  in  resources  balance  which  are  the  result  of 
leh  activities  of  man  as  the  construction  of  dams, 
reakwaters,  and  urban  complexes,  eroding  beaches 
)rmally  were  replenished  cyclically  by  sediments  de- 
ved  from  upstream  watersheds  draining  into  the 
iean.  As  is  being  increasingly  understood,  however, 
le  numerous  man-made  modifications  of  the  sedimen- 
itiou,  transportation,  and  deposition  patterns  of  beach 
mds  and  gravels — coupled  with  a  prolonged  drought 
eriod  in  southern  California,  and  the  continuing 
»ss  of  sediment  to  deep  offshore  canyons — has  upset 
le  natural  beach  replenishment  cycle  and  the  pre- 
ailing  balance  of  shoreline  stability.  It  has  even  been 
iiggested  by  one  authority  that  if  the  erosion  of  Cali- 
ornia  beaches  continues  at  its  present  rate  within  a 
entury  most  of  them  will  be  gone  completely. 

While  the  starvation  of  beaches  resulting  from  the 
lockage  of  upstream  sediments  by  dams  or  the  ce- 
lenting  of  stream  channels  basically  can  be  resolved 
nly  with  long-term  improvements  in  planning  and 
onstruction  techniques  which  will  ensure  the  mini- 
lum  interruption  of  the  downstream  transportation 
nd  sediment,  the  erosion  of  existing  beaches  caused 
y  modifications  of  the  shoreline  such  as  groins,  break- 
raters,  and  jetties  can  be  ameliorated  by  various  re- 
ilenishment  schemes.  As  the  erosion  of  certain  beaches 
caches  the  critical  stage,  emergency  control  projects 
re  iindertaken,  usually  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  These  emergency  projects,  which  frequently 
ecome  permanent  in  nature,  most  commonly  involve 
he  actual  trucking  in  of  replenishment  sand  from 
nland  areas,  or  the  construction  of  various  shore- 
ine  structures  such  as  groins  and  sand  by-pass  plants, 
lowever,  because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the 
orces  governing  beach  deposits,  the  control  projects 
lay  themselves  lead  to  even  more  complicated  prob- 
3ms  by  depriving  presently  \meroded  neighboring 
leaches  of  replenishment  sands. 

It  became  clear  to  the  subcommittee  during  its  study 
f  this  problem  that  because  the  strength  of  the  under- 
ying  economic  and  political  forces  precludes  any 
aajor  change  in  the  inexorable  process  of  coastline  de- 
elopment  and  modification,  much  of  which  is  author- 


ized and  financed  by  the  federal  government,  efforts  to 
reduce  and  correct  beach  erosion  shoiild  be  concen- 
trated on  improving  the  planning  procedures  and  re- 
quirements before  the  project  is  given  initial  authori- 
zation, and  the  emergency  measures  which  can  be 
taken  in  the  event  of  unanticipated  erosion. 

In  its  study  of  this  problem,  the  subcommittee  in- 
tensively reviewed  a  serious,  long-standing,  and  as  yet 
imresolved  case  of  beach  and  cliff  erosion  at  Capitola, 
California,  in  Santa  Cruz  County  immediately  be- 
low the  City  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  problem  is  of  particu- 
lar significance  to  the  state  because  the  erosion  has 
affected  much  of  Capitola  Beach  State  Park. 

According  to  the  City  of  Capitola,  significant  deg- 
radation of  the  beach  was  first  noticeable  in  the  fall 
of  1964,  which  v/as  a  year  after  construction  of  a  small 
craft  harbor  jetty  some  four  miles  up  the  coast  at  the 
City  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  subsequent  years  the  loss  of 
sand  from  all  beaelies  downeoast  from  the  jetty  in- 
creased progressively,  leading  to  the  extreme  erosion 
and  actual  undercutting  of  sea  walls  whicli  was 
viewed  by  the  subcommittee  in  January  1966.  Based 
upon  independent  coastal  engineering  studies,  it  is  tlie 
contention  of  the  city  that  the  interruption  of  replen- 
ishment sands  from  San  Lorenzo  Creek  by  construc- 
tion of  the  jetty  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  beach.  The  loss  of  tlie  beach  is  of  course  produc- 
ing serious  consequences  for  the  economy  of  the  city  and 
adversely  affecting  the  residential  areas  along  tlie  coast. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  constructed  the 
jetty,  and  the  state,  through  its  Departments  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  and  Water  Eesources,  indicate  that  the 
influence  of  the  Santa  Cruz  jetty  is  not  that  clear- 
cut,  aod  in  addition  to  short-term  remedial  measures, 
propose  that  additional  studies  be  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  total  cause  and  most  effective  long-term 
control  program. 

Therefore,  although  the  city  presented  a  compelling 
ease  for  the  construction  of  the  Santa  Cruz  jettj'  as 
the  principal  cause  of  its  beach  loss,  the  inconclusive 
nature  of  other  expert  testimony  precluded  a  final 
judgment  on  this  question  by  the  subcommittee. 

However,  the  more  fundamental  questions  high- 
lighted by  the  unfortunate  Capitola  problem  are  ( 1 ) 
the  methods  by  which  the  consequences  of  proposed 
shoreline  modifications  can  be  predicted  and  amelio- 
rated in  advance  of  project  authorization,  and  (2)  the 
methods  by  which  unanticipated  problems  can  be 
quickly  and  effectively  resolved.  The  long-term  and 
continuing  uncertainty  as  to  the  causes  of  the  Capi- 
tola beach  loss  and  the  wrangling  over  corrective  ac- 
tion strongly  suggest  that  the  existing  policies  and 
procedures  are  substantially  deficient  in  protecting 
this  aspect  of  the  public  interest  in  the  California 
coastline. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that 

1.  State  policy  be  modified  to  require  comprelien- 
sive  review  and  approval  by  the  state  of  all 
proposed  projects  on  tide  and  submerged 
lands  subject  to  state  authority,  including  eval- 
uation of  all  the  effects  of  shoreline  modifica- 
tions, and  the  incorporation  of  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  public  interest  prior  to 
final  authorization  of  the  project. 

2.  State  policy  be  modified  to  establish  a  working 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  providing  immediate 
relief,  regardless  of  property  ownership,  to 
coastal  areas  where  it  is  determined  that  con- 
tinued and  substantial  loss  is  occurring,  but 
not  of  such  dimensions  as  to  be  considered  a 
"disaster  area,"  with  the  following  pro-\asos: 

a.  As  a  condition  of  providing  such  relief,  re- 
quire that  those  ocean  front  properties 
which  are  privately  owned  be  subject  to 
easements  or  rights  of  way  to  allow  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  permanent 
preventive  works ; 

b.  Funds  thus  expended  shall  be  considered  as 
the  state's  contribution  in  any  subsequent 
cooperative  erosion  control  project  wherein 
the  state  would  normally  have  participated ; 

c.  Control  of  the  project  shall  be  maintained 
by  requiring  that  a  local  agency  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  design,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  the  erosion  control  im- 
provements. 


3.  A  comprehensive,  coordinated  research  progr 
be  initiated  to  determine  with  precision 
contribution  of  man's  activities  to  the  eros 
of  the  California  coast,  and  the  most  effect 
long-term  methods  of  ameliorating  these  effei 
with  respect  to  both  modifications  of  the  she 
line  and  the  transportation  of  sediment  fi 
inland  watersheds. 

Witnesses  Appearing  Before  the  Committee 
or  Submitting  Statements 

Mr.  J.  Raymond  Abicht,  Administrative  Officer,  City  of  Capi 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Harrison,  Director  of  Public  Works,   Cor 
of  Santa  Oriiz 

Mr.   Stanley  Lynn,   Chairman,  East  Cilff  Shoreline  Protec 
Association,  County  of  Santa  Cruz 

Lt.    Colonel   Robert   H    Allan,    District   Engineer,    U.S.   A 
Corps  of  Engineers,  San  Francisco  District 

Mr.  Reginald  C.  Price,  Deputy  Director,  California  State 
partment  of  Water  Resources 

Mr.   Charles   A.   DeTurk,    Chief,   California    State   Divisior 
Beaches  and  Parks 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Paxton,   City  Administrator,  City  of  Half  M 
Bay 
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